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Be sure 


to send for Color Chart! 





For every room in the house— 


WO years ago Congoleum Rugs were first offered to 

the American housewife. Today they are in hundreds 
of thousands of homes, giving satisfaction and joy because 
of their low price and excellent quality. 


Beautiful Patterns 


( ongoleum Rugs are made in a great assortment of beautiful patterns, 
and in all the popular sizes, suitable for every room in the house from 
kitchen to attic. For porches they are ideal because sun or rain does 
them no damage whatever 


Lie flat without fastening 


Another feature about Congoleum Rugs is the fact that they lie flat with- 
out fastening It is next to impossible to kick up their edges or scuff 
them in walking They give exceptionally long wear for the price, and 
being absolutely waterproof, they are both washable and sanitary. 


Sizes and Prices 


Prices of these goods in the Far West and Canada are slightly higher than those quoted. 


3 feet . $ 60 6 «x feet $3.60 
4). feet 90 6 x2 feet 4.80 
6 feet 1.20 : 
4) feet 145 Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 

$7.50 
8.50 


; 

5] 

; 

4% 

4\, 6 feet 1.80 9 xIl2. feet 
6 6 teet 2.40 10'gx 12 feet 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


It's about Congoleum Art- 
Rugs ~whic h we now offer in ten exquisite patterns. 


Here is our most important announcement! 


These are seamless, one-piece Rugs, made by a new process. The 
colors are riK her and deeper and more carefully blended than it has 
ever been possible before for us to accomplish. 

In spite of the added beauty and quality, the price is only a trifle higher 
than heretofore, owing to our new process and great production. 

These rugs are made in three sizes only, namely: 


9 x 12 feet, $9.00 9 x 10) feet, $8.00 


Handsome Rug Color Chart Free 


Be sure to send fer our Rug Chart, which shows a number of the 
new Art-Rug patterns, so that you may see for yourself the beauty 
and attractiveness of the new line. Simply send name and address. 


6x 9 feet, $4.50 


The Congoleum Company 


to United Roofing 8 Mfg.Co 
Department of 


Successor 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Winnipeg The 
St. John, N. B 


Boston Montreal 
Toronto 
COMPANY Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S 


Vancouver 


The rug on the floor is 
Congoleum Rug No. 90 


a handsome wood 


design. Th 
foot size seli 
$3.60 
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Congoleum Rug Borders 


Don't forget our beautiful Congoleum Rug Borders. These look exactly 
like quartered oak flooring hey are not like hand painted imitations, 
as they are printed from the actual wood itself 

For the borders of a room outside a rug, Congoleum Rug Borders will 
give the effect of a real hardwood floor ata surprisingly low price 
Much better than painting or staining—they make old, unsightly floors 
look like new 

Made in rolls 36 inches and 24 inches wide, selling for 45c 
and 35c. per yard respectively. 


Congoleum-By-The-Yard 


We also make over thirty patterns of Congoleum Floor Covering by the 
yard, 72 inches wide, and they are waterproof, rot-proof and need no 
fastening 


per y ard 


Be sure the name Congoleum is on the back 


This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug Borders and Con 
goleum-by-the-yard have made such a tremendous success that they are 
being widely imitated. They cannot be equalled, but in certain superh 
cial details there is often a similarity of appearance, 


seeing the name CONGOLEUM on the back. 


Therefore, insist on 


“*Isn’t that a 
pretty design 
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Raisins 





(sood Raisin Bread 


Contains Plenty of Good Raisins 


it’s that luscious morse|—the captivat- bythe best bakers. Get it from your grocer. 
ing 7aisima—that you seek when you buy Good? Yes, and good for you. 
Raisin Bread, and bread that isn’t gener- are concentrated nutriment. One pound 
ously filled with big, plump, tender, of raisins is equal in food energy to two 
meaty raisins is not vea/ raisin bread. pounds of eggs. There are no finer, purer, 
California Raisin Bread madewith Sun- or more healthful sweets for children. 
Maid Raisins is now baked in your town Raisins are Dame Nature’s confection. 


Jalitornia Sun-Maid Raisins 


There are scores of recipes that call for raisins, and the tempting foods they 
make will help cut down your living cost. Send for a copy of our specta/ raisin 
recipe book, free. See what a help this book will be in your kitchen. 

Buy the Sun-Maid Brand of package raisins from your grocer —the raisins 
made from California’s delicate white Muscat grapes. These grapes—as Sun- 
Maid Raisins—come practically direct to you from the California vineyards. 
Every grower prides himself upon this brand. 

You have never seen or tasted better raisins. Add them to your daily menu 
in some tempting way. There are scores of uses—in pastry, puddings, pies, 
cakes, cookies, etc. Serve raisins with the breakfast foods, or serve them stewed 
with cream. Let this good fruit—the National Fruit-Food, slightly laxative- 
be a part of your regular daily diet. 

There are three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds extracted), Sun-Maid 
Seedless (from seedless grapes), Sun-Maid Cluster (on stems, not seeded). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership, 6,000 Growers 


Fresno, California 





Price not over 15c per pound 
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Have you ever made Ivory Soap Paste for house-cleaning? 


Hic RE are many purposes for which it is unequaled and it is the most economical and convenient way 


to use Ivory Soap tor general cleaning and laundry work. 
With Ivory Soap paste you can clean leather and other materials which should not be touched by soap 
\nd it is much more effective than bar soap for such things as furniture, marble and porcelain bath- 


as 


suds. 

room fixtures, metal ware, woodwork, gilt frames and rugs. 

he advantages of using the paste where the cake might answer the purpose are: The paste makes rich thick 
Che suds can be made with lukewarm 





It makes suds quickly, saving time. 
well as hot water where heat would injure the article to be cleaned. And the paste goes farther than bar soap. 





suds that cleanse thoroughly. 
You will find the recipe for making Ivory Soap paste on the inside of the wrapper and also in the 








a 

booklet ‘Unusual Uses of lvory Soap’ This booklet is very helpful, especially at this season. 

It contains over one hundred tested recipes for the safe cleaning of just the things that will require 
You may have a copy postpaid by return mail if you 


will send your name and address to The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 25-C, Cincinnati, O. 


your attention during the next few weeks. 
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HEME: Written 

and submitted in 

literature class by 

Barbara Putnam 
Archibald, 1917. 








DEFINITION OF A 
THEME: Atheme isa piece 
of writing, either true or made 
up by the author, and con- 
sisting of Introduction, Body 
and Conclusion. It should 
contain Unity, Coherence, 
Emphasis, Perspecuity, Vi- 
vacity,and Presision. It may 
be ornamented with dia- 
logue, discription and chaice 
quotations, 


SUBJECT OF THEME: 
An interesting Incident of 
My Christmas Holidays. 


INTRODUCTION: 
“ A tyrant’s power in rigor 
is exprest.’”"— DRYDEN. 


I have decided to relate 
with Presision what occurred 
during my recent Christmas 
holiday. Although I was 
away from this school only 
four days, returning unex- 
pectedly the day after Christ- 
mas, a number of Incidents 
occurred which I believe I 
should narate. 

Itis only just and fair that 
the Upper House, at least, 
should know of the injustice 
of my exile, and that it is all 


the result of Circumstances I Was Obdliged to Silently Sit By, While My Rags and Misery Were Exposed 


over which I had no controll. 

For I make this apeal, and with good reason. Is it any fault of mine that my sister 
Leila is 20 months older than I am? Naturaly, no. 

Is it fair also, I ask, that in the best society, a girl is a Sub-Deb the year before she 
comes out, and although mature in mind, and even maturer in many ways than her older 
sister, the latter is treated as a young lady, enjoying many privileges, while the former 
is treated as a mere child, in spite, as I have observed, of only 20 months difference? I 
wish to place myself on record that it is not fair. 

I shall go back, for a short time, to the way things were at home when I was small. 
I was very strictly raised. With the exception of Tommy Gray, who lives next door and 
is a year younger than I am, I was never permitted to know any of the Other Sex. 

Looking back, I am sure that the present way society is organized is really to blame 
for everything. I am being frank, and that is the way I feel. I was too strictly raised. 
| always had a governess taging along. Until I came here to school I had never walked 
to the corner of the next street unattended. If it wasn’t Mademoiselle it was mother’s 
maid, and if it wasn’t either of them, it was mother herself, telling me to hold my tos 
out and my shoulder bladesin. As I have said, I never knew any of the Other Sex, except 
the miserable little beasts at dancing school. I used to make faces at them when 
Mademoiselle was putting on my slippers and pulling out my hair bow. They wer: 
totaly uninteresting, and I used to put pins in my sash, so that they would get scratched. 

Their pumps mostly squeaked, and nobody noticed it, although I have known my 

‘ 


send. 


Carter Brooks, 


disapointed. 


The Athletic Coach was a girl! 





parents to dismiss a butler who creaked at the table. 

When I was sent away to school, I expected to learn something of life. 
I do not desire to criticize this Institution of Learning. 
1e, as is shown by the fact that the best famillies send their daughters here. 
learn life one must know ggpmething of both sides of it, Male and Female. 
a matter of deep regret to me to find that, with the exception of the Dancing Master, v 
has three children and the Gardner, there were no members of the sterner sex to be seer 
As she has left now to be married, I venture 
that she was not what Lord Chesterfield so uphoniously termed ‘ 
fortater in re.” 

When we go out to walk we are taken to the country, and the three matinees a year 
we see in the city are mostly Shakespeare, arranged for the young. 
certain magazines, the Atlantic Monthly and one or two others, and Barbara Armstrong 
was penalised for having a framed photograph of her brother in running clothes. 


We are allowed only 
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Number 36 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


TLLUSTRATED 


SON PRESTON 


At the school dances we 


are compelled to dance with 


each other, and the result 


is that when at home at 
Holiday parties I always try 
to lead, which annoys the 
boys I dance with. 
Notwithstanding all th 
it is an excellent school. We 
learn a great deal, and our 
dear Principle is a most 
charming and erudite person 
But we see very little of lif 
And if school is a preperation 
for life, whe re are wet ? 
Being here alone since the 
day after Christmas, I have 
had time to think everything 
out. lam naturallya think- 
ing person. And now I am 
nolonger indignant. I realize 
that I was wrong, and that I 
am only paying the penalty 
that I deserve although I con- 
sider it most unfair to b 
given French translation to 


do. Idonotobject to goingto 


bed at nine o'clock, although 
ten is the hour in the Upper 
House, because I hav 





then to look back over things, 
and to reflect, to think 


“There is nothing either 


good or bad, but thinking 


makes it so.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


BODY OF THEME: 

l now aproach the nara- 
tive of what happened during 
the first four days of my 
Christmas Holiday 


For a period before the fifteenth of December, I was rather worried. All the girl 


ding on invitations in great numbers, 
went home. 

Nothing, however, had come for me, and I was worried. 

Secretary sent on four that I was to accept, with tiped acceptances for me to copy and 


to send on my measurements for them. 


the school were getting new clothes for Christmas parties, and their famillies were 


to various festivaties that were to occur when 


But on the 16th mother 


She also sent me the good news that I was to have two party dresses, and | wa 


One of the parties was a dinner and theater party, to be given by Carter Brox 


New Year’s Day. 
It is tragic to think that, after having so k 
in sackcloth and ashes, which is a figure of speech for the Peter Thompson uniform of 
school, with plain white for evenings and no jewellry 
therefore, that I sent the 
measurements, and sat down to cheerfully while away the time in studies and the 
duties of school life, until the Holidays 
However, I was not long to rest in piece, 


It was with anticapatory joy, 


Dear Barbara: 
being rather astonished as well as delighted at being called ‘* Dearest 
) was charming , ai 


+} 
t 


the neck? 


It will be perce 


ich 1s large owing to basket 
As I have stated before, I have kn¢ 
had had more experience, and in the days before we"went home, we talked a great d 
about things. Especially love. I felt that it was rather over-done, particularly in f 

Also I felt and observed at : 
to go upon the stage, although modified since by what I am about to relat 


Carter Brooks is the wel 


as follows: 


own Yale Center 


yng anticapated that party, | am now her 


acceptances and the de ‘ 


e waist, bu 


ived that I had sen 
I was very unhappy 


ecially the low 


a few days I received a lett 
It was sweet of you to write me so promptly, although I confess t 
, dear child, won't you write at once and tell me 
And the request to have them rea 
Ever thine, CARTER 
he letter to mother, by mistake 
yt an auspisious way to begir he He 
much having t him " easure 
y few of the Other Sex, but ymme of the g 


livers times that I would never marry It was! ntent 


The other girls say that I look like Julia Marlowe. 
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Sis Was Trimmed Up With a Bouquet of Violets as Large az a Dishpan 


Some of the girls had boys who wrote to them, and one 
of them—I refrain from giving her name—had a code. 
You read every third word. He called her “Cousin” and 
he would write like this. 

Dear Cousin: 
week to go home. 


Iam well. Am just about crazy this 
See notice enclosed you football game. 


And so on and on. 
crazy to see you.” 

(In giving this code I am betraying no secrets, as they 
have quarreled and everything is now over between them.) 

As I had nobody, at that time, and as I had visions of 
a Career, | was a man-hater. I acknowlege that this was 
But after all, what is life but a pose? 

“Stupid things!"’ I always said. “‘ Nothingin their heads 
but football and tobacco smoke. Women,” I said, “‘are 
only their playthings. And when they do grow up and get 
a little intelligence they use it in making money.” 

There has been a story in the school—I got it from one 
of the little girls—that I was disapointed in love in early 
youth, the object of my atachment having been the tenor 
in our church choir at home. I daresay I should have 
denied the soft impeachment, but I did not. It was, 
although not appearing so at the time, my first downward 
step on the path that leads to destruction. 

‘The way of the Transgresser is hard’’— Bible. 

I come now to the momentous day of my return to my 
dear home for Christmas. Father and my sister Leila, who 
from now on I will term “Sis.’”” met me at the station. 
Sis was very elegantly dressed, and she said: 

“Hello, Kid,” and turned her cheek for me to kiss. 

She is, as I have stated, but 20 months older than I, and 
depends altogether on her clothes for her beauty. In the 
morning she is plain, although having a good skin. She 
vas trimmed up with a bouquet of violets as large as a 
dishpan, and she covered them with her hands when I 
kissed her 

She was waved and powdered, and she had on a perfectly 
new Outfit. And I was shabby. That is the exact word. 
Shabby. If you have to hang your entire wardrobe in a 
closet ten inches deep, and put it over you on cold nights, 
with the steam heat shut off at ten o’clock, it does not 
make it look any better. 

My father has always been my favorite member of the 
family, and he was very glad to see me. He has a great 
deal of tact, also, and later on he slipped ten dollars in 
my purse in the motor. 1 needed it very much, as after 
1 had paid the porter and bought luncheon, I had only 
three dollars left and an I. O. U. from one of the girls for 
seventy-five cents, which this may remind her, if it is read 
in class, she has forgotten. 
heavens, Barbara,” Sis said, while I hugged 
father, “you certainly need to be pressed.” 

“| daresay I'll be the better for a hot iren,” I retorted, 
“but at least I shan’t need it on my hair.”” My hair is 
curly while hers is straight. 

“Boarding school wit!” she said, and stocked to the 
motor. 

Mother was in the car and glad to see me, but as usual 
managed to restrain her enthusiasm. She put her 


Only what it really said was “I am 


2 pose 


“a , 
(,00G 


she 


hands over some 
Orchids she was 
wearing when I 
kissed her. She 
and Sis were on 
their way to some- 
thing or other. 

“Trimmed up 
like Easter hats, 
you two!”’ I said. 

“School has not 
changed you, I 
fear, Barbara,’’ 
mother observed. 
“T hope you are 
studying hard.” 

‘Exactly as 
hard as I have to. 
No more, no less,”’ 
I regret to confess 
that I replied. 
And I saw Sis and 
mother exchange 
glances of signifi- 
cance. 

We dropped 
them at the recep- 
tion and father 
went to his office 
and I went on 
homealone. And 
all at once I be- 
gan to be embit- 
tered. Sis had 
everything, and 
what hadI? And 
when I got home, 
and saw that Sis 
had had her room done over, and ivory toilet things on her 
dressing table, and two perfectly huge boxes of candy on 
a stand and a ball gown laid out on the bed, I almost wept. 

My own room was just as I had left it. It had been the 
night nursery, and there was still the dent in the mantel 
where I had thrown a hair brush at Sis, and the ink spot on 
the carpet at the foot of the bed, and everything. 

Mademoiselle had gone, and mother’s maid came to help 
me off with my things. I slammed the door in her face, and 
sat down on the bed, and raged. 

They still thought I was a little girl. They patronized 
me. I would hardly have been surprised if they had sent 
up a bread and milk supper on a tray. It was then and 
there that I made up my mind to show them that I was 
no longer a child. That the time was gone when they could 
shut me up in the nursery and forget me. I was seventeen 
years and eleven days old, and Juliet, in Shakespeare, was 
only sixteen when she had her well-known affair with Romeo. 

I had no plan then. It was not until the next after- 
noon that the thing sprung (sprang?) full- 
pannoplied from the head of Jove. 

The evening was rather dreary. The fam- 

ily was going out, but not until nine thirty, 
and mother and Leila went over my clothes. 
They sat, Sis in pink chiffon and mother in 
black and silver, and mother’s maid, Hannah, 
took out my things and held them up. I was 
obliged to silently sit by, while my rags and 
misery were exposed. 

“Why this open humiliation?” I demanded 
at last. “‘I am the family Cinderella, I ad- 
mit it. But it isn’t necessary to lay so much 
emphasis on it, is it?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Barbara,’’ said 
mother. ‘You are still only a child, and a 
very untidy child at that. What do you do 
with your elbows to rub them through so? 

It must have taken patience 
and aplication.” 

“*Mother,”’ I said,“ am I to 
have the party dresses?”’ 

“Two. Very simple.’ 

“Low in the neck?” 

“Certainly not. A 
‘, perhaps.” 

“T’ve got a good neck.” 

She rose impressively. 

“You amaze and shock me, 

Barbara,” she said coldly. 

“T shouldn’t have to wear 
tulle around my shoulders, to 
hide the bones!” I retorted. 

Sis is rather thin. 

“You are a very sharp- 
tongued little girl,” mother 
said, looking up at me. Iam 
four inches taller than she is. 

“Unless you learn to curb 
yourself, there will be no parties 4 
for you, and no party dresses.”’ 


small 


“I Wish You Would Tell Me 
Some Good Reason Why I Should Not Hand You Over to the Police’ 


March 4, 1916 


This was the speech that broke the camel’s back. I 
could endure no more. 

“T think,” I said, “that I shall get married and end 
everything.” 

Need I explain that I had no serious intention of taking 
the fatal step? But it was not deliberate mendasity. It 
was Despair. 

Mother actually went white. 
arm and shook me. 

“What are you saying?”’ she demanded. 

“T think you heard me, mother,” I said, very politely. 
I was however thinking hard. 

“‘Marry whom? Barbara, answer me.” 

“T don’t know. Anybody.” 

“*She’s trying to frighten you, mother,” Sis said. ‘“‘ There 
isn’t anybody. Don’t let her fool you.” 

“Oh, isn’t there?” I said darkly. 

Mother gave me a long look, and went out. I heard 
her go into father’s dressing room. But Sis sat on my bed 
and watched me. 

“Who is it, Bab?” she asked. “‘The dancing teacher? 
Or your riding master? Or the school plumber?” 

“Guess again.” 

“You're just enough of a little simpleton to get tied 
up to some wretched creature and disgrace us all.’ 

I wish to state here that until that moment I had no 
intention of going any further with the wretched business. 
I am naturaly truthful, and Deception is hateful to me. 
But when my sister uttered the above dispariging remark 
I saw that, to preserve my own dignity, which I value 
above precious stones, I would be compelled to go on. 

“I’m perfectly mad about him,” I said. “And 
crazy about me.” 

“I'd like very much to know,” Sis said, as she stood up 
and stared at me, “how much you are making up and 
how much is true.” 

None the less, I saw that she was terrified. The family 
kitten, to speak in allegory, had become a lion and showed 
its clause. 

When she had gone out I tried to think of some one 
to hang a love affair to. But there seemed to be nobody. 
They knew perfectly well that the dancing master had one 
eye and three children, and that the clergyman at school 
was elderly, with two wives. One dead. 

I searched my past, but it was blameless. It was empty 
and bare, and as I looked back and saw how little there 
had been in it but imbibing wisdom and playing basket- 
ball and tennis, and typhoid fever when I was fourteen and 
almost having to have my head shaved, a great wave of 
bitterness agitated me. 

“Never again,” I observed to myself with firmness 
“Never again, if I have to invent a member of the Other 
Sex.” 

At that time, however, owing to the appearance of Hannah 
with a mending basket, I got no further than his name. 

It was Harold. I decided to have him dark, with a very 
small black mustache, and passionate eyes. I felt, too, 


She clutched me by the 


he’s 


Pesyly tem GT “ lé» 








that he would be jealous. The eyes would be of the smoul- 
dering type, showing the green-eyed monster beneath. 

I was very much cheered up. At least they could not 
ignore me any more, and I felt that they would see the 
point. If I was old enough to have a lover—especialy a 
jealous one with the aformentioned eyes—I was old enough 
to have the necks of my frocks cut out. 

While they were getting their wraps on in the lower hall, 
I counted my money. I had thirteen dollars. It was 
for a plan I was beginning to have in mind. 

“Go to bed early, Barbara,” mother said when they 
were ready to go out. 

“You don’t mind if I write a letter, do you?” 

“To whom?” 

“Oh, just a letter,” I said, and she stared at me coldly. 

‘I daresay you will write it, whether I consent or not. 
Leave it on the hall 


: - 
table, and it will go out 


enoug! 


with the morning mail.”” 
**T may run out to 
the box with it.” 
“I forbid your doing 
anything of the sort.” 
“Oh, very well,” I 
responded meekly. 
“If there is 
haste about it, 


such 
give it 
to Hannah to mail.” 

“Very well,” I said 

She made an excuse 
to see Hannah before 
she left, and I knew 
that I wasbeing watched, 
excited, 
an I had 


I was greatly 
and happier t} 
been for weeks. But 
when I had settled 
myself in the Library, 
with the paper in front 
of me, I could not think 
of anything to say ina 
letter So I wrote a 
poem instead. 

“To H 


“er , 
ifear tore: JOU SECT SO 





say 
Agai I ‘ 
dear 
** Here all co ( ! 
are x 
With none who 
ne tarry, 


can arrange 
To run away and 
marry. 


The last verse did not 


the word “‘marry”’ 


sean, exactly, but I wished to use 
if possible. It would show, I felt, that 
A love affair is 


things were really 
, but marriage is marriage, and the end of 


serious and impending. 








e aff 
everything. 

It was at that moment, 10 o'clock, that the Strange 
Thing occurred which did not seem strange at all at the 
time, but which developed into so great a mystery later on. 
Which was to actualy threaten my reason, and which, 
flying on winged feet, was to send me back here to school 
the day after Christmas and put my seed pearl necklace 
in the safe deposit vault. Which was very unfair, for 
what had my necklace to do with it?) And just now, when 
I need comfort, it—the would help to relieve 
my exile. 

Hannah brought me in a cup of hot milk, with a Valen- 
tine’s malted milk tablet dissolved in it. 

As I stirred it around, it occurred to me that Valentine 
would be a good name for Harold. On the spot I named 
him Harold Valentine, anc I wrote the name on the enve- 
lope that had the poem inside, and addressed it to the town 
where this school gets its mail. 

It looked well written out. ‘ Valentine,” also, is a word 
that naturaly connects itself with affairs de cour. And I 
felt that I was safe, for as there was no Harold Valentine, 
he could not call for the letter at the post office, and would 
therefore not be able to cause me any trouble, under any 
circumstances. And, furthermore, I knew that Hannah 
would not mail the letter anyhow, but would give it to 
mother. if there was a Harold Valentine, he 
would never get it. 

Comforted by these reflections, I drank my malted milk, 
ignorant of the fact that Destiny, “‘which never swerves, 


ields to men the helm’’—Emerson, was stocking at 
l 


only a lov 


necklace 


So, even 


nor ¥ 
my hee 

Between sips, as the expression goes, I addressed the 
envelope to Harold Valentine, and gave it to Hannah. 
She went out the front door with it, as I had expected, but 


Ss. 





Then That Lanky Eddie Perkins Brought Me a Toy Batoon, and I 
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I watched from a window, 
went in the 


and she turned right around ar 


area way. So (hal was all right 


It had worked like a Charm. | could tear my hair now 
when I think how well it worked. I ought to have been 
suspicious for that very reasot When tl 


with me at the start, it is a sure sign that they are going 


ings go very we 


to blow up eventualy 


Mother and Sis slept late the next morning, and I went 
out stealthily and did some sho ng First I bought 
myself a bunch of violets, with a white rose in the cent 
and I printed on the card 

“My love is like a white, white rose. H" and sent it to 


myself. 

It was deception, | 
hand to the { 
I would gx 


acknowledge, but having put my 
I did not intend to steer a crooked 


I am like that ir 





course 















O} gs I said vague | , me 

Lerta y not | ORS © make 

B $8 ficult Things come up a 1 
nara t , ww what to do The « wa ls { 
i ie t é elief ir nes sell 

lake tha g off my head and g t, Ha I 
! i ed rw s«th Ba ira V t 
Ww as w Ove uu 

Ove ‘ Not y 

\ i are i ga silly child 

1 am no longer a child, mother. I am seventes And 
it seventeen there are problems After a fe 
one’s OW One must decide 

Now Barbar I am not ge g to Nave ar ! enst 
\ i that man o | u 1d 


‘Man? What 


“You think you are 
in love with some dr 
elling young fox I'm 
not blind, or an idiot. 


And 


I won't have it 


“*T have not said 
that there is anvone 
have I? i said in a 
gentle voic But if 
there was, just what 
would you propose t 
do?” 

“If you were thre 


years younger I'd pro 
pose to spar 
Then I think she saw 
that she was taking the 
wrong method, tor sl 
changed her Tactics 
“It's the fault of that 
silly school,” she saic 
Note 


mothers wor 


hes are my 
ds. not 
“They are hot 
beds of ‘ . nt 
They 

And just then t 
violets came 


mine 


mentalit 


rddressed 


to me Mother opened 
them herself, her mouth 
set 

“My love like a 


white, white rose.”’ she 





said. ‘ Barbara,doyou 


know who sent these 








everything I do. But, on delibarating things over, | 
that violets, alone and unsuported, not enoug! I 
felt that if I had a photograph, it would make every 
more real. After all, what 
of the beloved object? 

So I bought a pho 
I wanted, but I got ung 
man in a checked suit with a small mustache—the young 
man, of course, not the Unluckily, he 
blonde, and had a dimple in his chin. But he 
exactly as though his name ought to be Harold 

I may say here that I chose “ Harold,” not because it 
a favorite name of mine, but 
sound, Also because I had never known any one name | 
Harold and it seemed only discrete. 

I took it home in my muff and put it under my pillow 
where the maid 
mother. I wanted to buy 
around my neck. But the violets had made a fearful hole 
in my thirteen dollars. 

I borrowed a stub pen at the stationer’s and I wrote on 
the photograph, in large, sprawling letters, “To y 
from me.” 

“There,” I said to myself, when I put it under the 
pillow. “You look like a photograph, but you are 
a bomb-shell.” 

As things eventuat« 1, it wa More so, ir 


were 









is a love affair without a picture 


It was hard to find what 


a stationer s shop, ay 


ograph. 
it at last in 
suit. 


was rather 


looked 


because it is romantic in 


f 
f 
would find it and probably take it to 


a ring too, to hang on a ribbor 


deed 


Mother sent for me when I came in. She was sitting 
front of her mirror, having the vibrater used on her hair 
and her manner was changed. I guessed that there had 





been a family Council over the 
decided to try kindness 
“Sit down, I 
lonely last night? 
“T am never lonely, mother. 
think about.” 
I said this in a very pathetic tone 
“What sort of things? 


poem, and that they had 





bara,”’ she said. 


motner as 


ked, rather sharply. 


. ly ee © 
r7) 


Had to Dance, With My Heart Crushed 


mother,”’ I 


“Yes. 
said meekly. This was 
quite true. I did 

I am indeed sorry 
to record that here my 
mother lost hertemper, 


and there was no end 








of afu It ended by mother offering me a string of seed 
pearis for ( tmas, i my party dresses cut V front and 
back, if I would, as she phrazed it, “put him out of my 
silly head 

I shall have to write one letter, mother,” I said, “ to—to 
break things off. 1 cannot tear myself out of another's 
life without a word.” 


She sniffed 
“Very well,” she said, 


“One letter. I trust you to 


make it or 


I come now to the next day 


How true it is, that “‘ Man's 


life is but a jest, a dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a 


apour 


I spent the morning with mother at the dressmakers and 


she chose two perfectly spiffing things, one of white chiffon 


over s made modified Empire, with little bunches of 
roses here and there on it, and when she and tl ire 
make were igling over the roses, | took the scizzors ar 
cut the neck of the lining two inches lower in front 





effect was positive impressive. The other was blue over 


orchid, a perfectly passionate combinatior 


When we got home some of the girls had dropped in, and 





Carter Brooks and Sis were having tea in the der Fam 
perfectly sure that § threw a cigarette in the fire when 
I ble Wher I think of my sitting here 1lome when I 
have done nothing, and Sis playiz g around and smoking 
cigarette ind 1 hing said, all f a differ ( ) 
mont it makes me furious 
Let’s go in and play with the iren, Leila é i 

I feeling young toda i 

Which was perfe« vy. He ! twe two } 
self 

We tne went into the drawing roon Ne Anstr her 
was there waiting for me, and Helen Abbott ar la 
Raleig! And I hadn't been in the room ‘ ite 
before I knew that they all knew It turned « 4 ha 
Hannah was engaged to the Abbott’s butler, and she had 
told him, and he had told Hele old governe “ tili 
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and does the ordering, and Helen sends her stockings 
her to darn 

had told Carter, too, I saw that, and among them 
had rather a good time, Carter sat down at the piano 
truck a few chords, chanting “My love is like a 
white rose 
“Only you know,” he said, turning to me, “that’s 
It ought to be a ‘red, red rose.’”’ 
“ Certainly The word is ‘white.’” 
it?” he said, with his head on one side. “Strange 
that both you and Harold should have got it wrong.” 

I confess to ling of uneasiness at that moment. 

Tea came, and Carter insisted on pouring. 

i do so love to pour!” he said. “ Really, after a long 
shopping, tea is the only thing that keeps me going 
Cream or lemon, Leila dear?”’ 

“Both,” Sis said absently, with her eyes on me. “ Bar- 
bara, come into the den a moment. I want to show you 
mother’s Christmas gift.” 

She stocked in ahead of me, and lifted a book from the 
table. Under it was the photograph. 

‘You wretched child!"’ she said. ‘‘Where did you get 
that?’ 

“That's net your affair, is it?” 

‘I’m going to make it my affair. Did he give it to you?” 

“Have you read what’s written on it?” 


on 


“Where did you meet him? 

‘At school.’ 

“oh. “So you met him at school! 
What was he doing there? Teaching elocution?” 

“Elocution!” 

“This is Harold, is 


wrong 
not. 
“Oh. is 


a fee 


lay 
aay 8 


until dinner 


she said slowly. 


eT": 


HERE are some ninety to a hundred millions of 

us Americans, depending on how much of our ter- 

ritory is taken in on the census returns. General 
Seott, Chief of Staff, is authority for the statement that 
we need an army, including trained reserves, of pretty 
well up to two million men. General Leonard Wood says 
two millions. Those who have studied the matter with 
any admission in their minds that we need any army at 
all are likely to concur. They believe this from the bottom 
of their hearts. We may as well begin with the assump- 
tion that the men responsible for our military affairs are 
patriots. They ask for the thing that by a good deal of 
study they are convinced we need, and they ask for no 
more. 

On the other hand, knowing as they do the feeling of 

not to say hostility—-toward the army in 
Congress and among the citizenry, they feel that in asking 
for what they confidently believe we ought to have in 
the way of military strength, if the nation is to be safe, 
they subject themselves to all sorts of rebuffs, miscon 
structions and suspicions. No proud man operating in 
the field of his specialty likes these things; hence the army 
men would be glad to ask for less if they could reconcile 
uch moderation with their sense of duty. 

The Administration not dare ask the nation 
for any such army as the ‘army experts think we should 
Why? Perhaps it is because the Administration 
does not believe we need it. Perhaps—and this is prob- 
ably the real reason-—-the Administration thinks that it 
will be extremely lucky if it gets through Congress a pre- 
paredness measure which will grant a quarter of what the 
War College experts sincerely believe we need. The aver- 
age man, in the main, rules this country, and the average 
man is not enthusiastic about the army. 

In his rooms in the House Office Building sits a con- 
greasman from an interior Southern State whois amember 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs. He is a 
Democrat, and is wat last accounts, at least, was sup- 
porting the Administration in its struggle to get-a bill 
through for an increase in the army. In past years he has 
been something of a pacifist-asmall-army man. His district 
is asmall-army district. He has changed his mind since the 
world went mad in August, 1914, and now believes in a greater 
measure of preparedness; and, anyhow, he is an Adminis- 
tration man and wants to back up the Democratic policy. 
But on his desk is a pile of letters from the folks back home 
that a clammy sweat to moisten his brow as he 
reads them. They are mostly in cheap envelopes, with no 
printed returns. A good many of them are superscribed in 
pencil, and others in that semi-invisible blue ink which 
discloses the intimate domestic detail that mother’s bluing 
can was raided for pigment wherewith to eke out the dust 


aloofness 


does 


nave 


cause 


“Certainly.” Well, he was Harold, if I chose to call him 
that, wasn’t he? Sis gave a little sigh. 

‘““You’re quite hopeless, Babs. And, although I’m per- 
fectly sure you want me to take the thing to mother, I'll 
do nothing of the sort.” 

She flung it into the fire. I was raging. It had cost me 
a dollar. It was quite brown when I got it out, and a 
corner was burned off. But I got it. 

“T’ll thank you to burn your own things,” I said with 
dignity. And I went back to the drawing room. 

The girls and Carter Brooks were talking in an under- 
tone when I got there. I knew it was about me. And 
Jane came over to me and put her arm around me. 

“You poor thing!” she said. “Just fight it out. We’re 
all with you.” 

“I’m so helpless, Jane.”’ I put all the despair I could 
into my voice. For after all, if they were going to talk 
about my private Affairs behind my back, I felt that they 
might as well have something to talk about. As Jane’s 
second cousin once removed is in this school and as Jane 
will probably write her all about it, I hope this theme is 
read aloud in class, so she will get it all straight. Jane is 
imaginative and may have a wrong idea of things. 

“Don’t give in. Let them bully you. They can’t really 
do anything. And they're scared. Leila is positively sick.” 

“T’ve promised to write and break it off.” 

“If he really loves you,” said Jane, “the letter won't 
matter.” There was a real thrill in her voice. 

Some fresh muffins came in just then and I was starveing. 
But I waved them away, and stood staring at the fire. 

I am writing all of this as truthfully as I can. I am not 
defending myself. What I did I was driven to, as any one 
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ean see. It takes a real shock to make the average family 
wake up to the fact that the youngest daughter is not the 
family baby at seventeen. All I was doing was furnishing 
the shock. If things turned out badly, as they did, it was 
because I rather overdid the thing. That is all. My 
motives were perfectly ireproachable. 

Well, they fell on the muffins like pigs, and I could hardly 
stand it. So I wandered into the den, and it occurred to 
me to write the letter then. I felt that they all expected 
me to do something anyhow. 

If I had never written the wretched letter things would 
be better now. As I say, I overdid. But everything had 
gone so smoothly all day that I was deceived. But the real 
reason was a new set of furs. I had secured the dresses and 
the promise of the necklace on a poem and a photograph, 
and I thought that a good love letter might bring a muff. 
It all shows that it does not do to be grasping. 

Had I not written the letter, there would have 
tragedy. 

But | wrote it and if I do say it, it was a letter. I com- 
menced it “‘ Darling,” and I said I was mad to see him, and 
that I would always love him. But I told him that the 
family objected to him, and that this was to end every- 
thing between us. They had started the phonograph in the 
library, and were playing “‘The Rosary.”” So I ended with 
a verse from that. It was really a most affecting letter. 
I almost wept over it myself, because, if there had been a 
Harold, it would have broken his heart. 

Of course I meant to give it to Hannah to mail, and she 
would give it to mother. Then, after the family had read 
it and it had got in its work, including the set of furs, they 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Attaching Cabie to Balloon Preparatory to an Ascension 


and flies’ legs in the bottle that was half full of ink only 
last summer, when we wrote to Brother Anson’s folks in 
Colorado. Quite a considerable sprinkling of these letters 
have R. F. D. returns on them. 

Such letters— make no error here—are sure of a mighty 
respectful and even a perspiratory reading on the part of 
any congressman who wants to come back; for they are 
written by people who are not in the habit of dictating a 
pile of mail to be dashed off by a stenographer by noon. 
They are written in much travail and with many protru- 
sions of the tongue, by stiffened and chapped hands, in the 
penumbra of kerosene lamps on kitchen tables at times 


lerbert Quick 


when their writers would far rather be in bed after a 
hard day’s work. They express the fixed opinions of 
hard-headed, even if wrong-headed, people. 

And when they tell this congressman that he may as 
well resign if he supports this new policy of militarism 
which Wilson has been hornswoggled into by the muni- 
tions makers and the armor makers and the professional 
army and navy men, you may say that their writers are 
misguided, deluded, oblivious of a great national peril; 
but that doesn’t make it any easier for this congressman. 
You are in favor of his voting as he thinks, or at least 
as he believes his people would if they knew what he 
knows; but the chances are that you have only one vote, 
and that the one you have will not be cast in his dis- 
trict, even if you remember to vote. Take it from one 
who knows, that congressman is in the exact center of a 
bad fix. 

Why this variance in views? The variance would be 
far greater than it is if the Administration should ask 
for an army of a million and a half or two millions instead 
of four hundred thousand; for such an army as General 
Scott believes we actually need would take a lot of young 
men with whom you and I are personally acquainted 
And this would be something new. It has been possible 
all these years of the past to recruit up to the strength 
of seventy-five or a hundred thousand by merely picking 
up the chaps whose departure frem civil life creates no 
ripple. 

They are floaters in the main 
a thing to their discredit. It is not altogether their fault 
that they are floaters. They have been loosened from 
their moorings in our industrial organization, so called, 
by the fact that the life of the American who lives by 
manual labor is getting more and more precarious. In 
the South the negroes do the work and in the North it 
is done by Italians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and the other 
peoples for which those names stand. 

Let your beard grow and wear that suit you fished in 
last summer, and mingle a while with the applicants for 
enlistment about the nearest recruiting station. You may 

thus get acquainted with the boys who enlist in your army; 
for they are not an exclusive set nor at all difficult to meet. 
You will find that they do not enlist because of any thrill 
for service, but, in the main, because it gives them a safe 
harbor and a living. They enlist because it seems the best 
thing from a prudential viewpoint. 

They are men of a better class than the army was able 
to get a-few years ago; though the older officers sometimes 
are heard to mourn the less American and more servile 
soldier of yore. The army has been the salvation of some 
thousands of boys every year who cannot stand the com- 
petition of the foreign immigrant in the field of labor. 


and that doesn’t mean 













They are not the riffraff, the hobos or the down-and-outers, 
but they are, many of them, by way of becoming such; and 
the army saves them. They are required to have some 
education and must pass some test as to moral character 
But, after all, the elimination from our business life of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand a year of such young men, 
who are willing to work for fifteen dollars a month and 
found, is not an affair that makes any impression upon the 
community. Once increase this demand to one hundred 
and thirty-three thousand a year, which is the basis of the 
proposed Continental Army, or six hundred thousand a 
year, which will be the number required under General 
Scott’s estimate, and there is not a community in the 
United States that will not be affected in a distinctly 
perceptible way. You and I and our set 
1 be no longer exempt from army 
service. 

A visiting philosopher from Mars 
would surely be astonished at the la 
of interest of the average man in the 
army, and the more or less commor 
hostility thereto 

“Why,” he would inquire, 
anybody feel anything but affectior 
t ? Its existence all ove 





‘ 1 
iG 


‘shou 
toward the army? 
the earth indicates that it performs a 
necessary function--to wit, the prese 
vation of the national existence. As 
suming that the national existence 
worth preserving, why is it that the 
army is not loved? Surely, such lacl 
of interest in—not to mention actual 
hostility to--the army argues that the 
people of the United States are among 
the most unintelligent of mankind.” 
The Martian philosopher's observa- 
tions go to the very heart of the army 
crisis now on in Washington. Let us 
admit it: the army does not find a large 
place in the heart of the average man. 
If it did there would be no difficulty in 
getting the votes in Congress for any 
increase in which the army men them- 


selves firmly believe. Congressmen and 





senators are thoroughly acquainted 
with the arguments of the advocates 
of preparedness. Former pacifists 
among them have been convinced by 
these arguments and by the overpower- 
ing logic of world conditions. It is the 
folks back home who stand between the Administration 
and the carrying out of this program 

Well, let us consider for a moment that these two million 
soldiers will be the boys of the folks back home; and also 


what a young man is before he enters the army, and what 





he becomes afterward. Theoretically in civil life he is just 


as good as anybody else. He enters every public place on 
a perfect equality with everyone else. While at his desk, 
or his lathe, or his p f 


low, he is in ci > a subordinate, 





strictly amenable to discipline and 


authority of his superiors while on duty. Off duty he is 


yletely under the 





theoretically and in al! public places actually the social 





equal of those in authority over hin He glories in this 
equality; it is drilled into him from his birth as a part of 
the history of his country, the traditions of his family and 
the characteristics of his race. Nine Americans out of ten 
are born, go to school, marry, grow old and die, without 
being once made conscious through their relations with 


their fellowmen of any social i: 


ileriority 


Military Caste and American Spirit 


HIS is the spirit of Americanism. This is the biggest 


and most outstanding spiritual fact in America. The 





failure of our institutions is consciously measured—by the 
masses of the American people— by their failure to embody 
in our economic and industrial life, as well as our social 


life, this theory of equality 





ll Americans recognize the 
necessity of discipline, of obedience, of docility, while on 
duty; but ninety-nine of them out of one hundred bitterly 
resent any call upon them to submit to these things when 
off duty 

Now what are the conditions that ¢ 
these young Americans? I have a letter from the editor 
of an influential Mid-Western paper who served a term of 
enlistment as a private soldier in the United States Army 
‘**What is it,”’ says he, “that makes army service irksome 
to young men? The restraint to which they are subjected, 
chiefly, and the absence of anything like social life. They 
are boys away from home and they long for the old home 
life, with its associations and its freedom. The uniform 
they wear is not an open-sesame Far from it. They are 
made to feel like social outcasts. They are deprived of the 
society of respectable girls and women. They see the offi- 
cers enjoying their home life with their womenfolk and 
they grow hungry for something in kind. The rank sepa- 
rating them from the officers is forced upon them every 
hour of the day, and as they brood upon their situation in 





imposes on 
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their idleness and 





e they be me liscontente 
restless and often bitter 


Please note t nat practi ally every one of these causes ol 


unhappiness is to be found in college life, except —let us 
give the college life the benefit of every doubt the idlene 
and indolence and the social distinction between the ficer 


and the common soldier 

Out of the kindness of his heart, when Uncle Toby dings 
alone he insisted on having Corporal Trim sit behind | 
at asmall sideboard. This in consideration of the corpora 
lame knee, “which sometimes gave him exquisite pair 


The corporal, however, it will be remembere 





,» protested 
strongly against this breach of convention; “for many a 
time when my Uncle Toby supposed the corporal’s leg was 





Dinner in the Open 


at rest he would look back and detect him standing behind 
Corporal Trim, how 
ever, was an Englishman; and, though Britons find it 


him with the most dutiful respect 





impossible to be slaves, they are pert aps the most sub 








missive underlings in the world. The young American who 





is a real American would never have felt that he was doing 
Uncle Toby any disrespect by sitting in his presence. He 
would have followed Uncle Toby into the jaws of death 
when on duty, but he could not have found it in his heart 


to regard himself as made of a social clay inferior to that 





of the captain. 





A titled Englishwoman has — or at least had last summer 
two sons in the British Arm 


cer, the other a private. Both were wounded at about the 


in Belgium. One was an off 





same time and sent home for convalescence Lady Vere 
de Vere, their mother, was placed ina quite impossible nosi- 
tion by their presence. As they gained in strength she very 
much desired to entertain people in their honor; but what 
could she do? It was quite utterly impossi! 
t} 


| for r ‘ ; 
let a private 


dier in uniform and an officer in uniform to sit together 
at table, and the war rules required the wearing of the 
uniforms. It was a social impasse 

Ac tually, of course, these two your g men were pot! 
gentlemen, both patriots, both well educated, both per 
fe ctly presentable; but as for sitting down together at ar y 
social function, that was quite entirely out of the questior 
It is not done, you know. Socially they were of the same 
caste; but military caste is more like that of the Hindu, 
who is polluted even by Une hadow of one of the lower 
orders falling upon him 


This caste system is equally pronounced in the Germa1 


Army. A private, let us suppose, is having his shoes shined 
by the Greek on the corner On the arrival of a corporal 
the private steps out with one shoe shined, so as to accord 
the corporal the privilege of his superior rank. A sergeant 


comes along and the corporal is ranked out of his place 
the chair. The sergeant yields in turn to a sublieutenant 
and it is theoretically possible for a representative of every 
rank in the German Army, from a private soldier to the 
Kaiser himself, to be star aging in line, each with one sho« 
shined, awaiting his turn at the hands of the perspiring 
Greek. And then, when royalty has been served, would 
follow what Mr. Dooley imagined as taking place at a 
royal dinner: ‘“‘Out as ye come in— Mr. Hinnessey, Imp 
ror, King, Prince, Jook, Baron, Count, landgrab, slob.’ 
Mind, I do not say that this has actually taken place at 
any shining stand in Germany; but it is theoretical 


possible. 










ga A ca ir army Was s¢ brane 

elore the wa idy some n ir t 3 

m ed et e French Army maneuve Hi 

. gt P ug ent efficie f 
Fre 
B er e thing I can’t lerstand é 

and tha the st ' I egarad of dist ‘ 

inks Aft he maneuve were er | ‘ 

lt i cale that istrate I t \ 

table M4 ‘ i \ ilk ised ‘ ‘ ‘ 

he « re and patted the Heer the bach 

atted him on the ack! The colon se a i i 

pa 1 the rivate on the back Moreover, the } Vate 
fu i enthusiasm, actual eya ib 
biing over, telling the colons i certa 
errors he thought they had made t 
maneuver a private toac t 5 
1owr said the colone and fave ‘ 
glass of gnac with me und I tl . 
Il car now you that you arer ike 
And they sat there W inil m™m i 





for half an hour, hobnobbing as « a 
ind, do you Know, nobod { ig 
anything of it! It is quite the comn 
thing. How they can mai: i 

pline is beyond me!” 

Che American Army i neal ce 
scendant {f the British i he 
customs and conditions of service have 
been derived from the caste ter ft 


the Britis! Americans will \ nteer 
in time of war— when, we are told 

already too late as freely as any peo} 
in the world; but they hate with a bit- 
ter hatred this caste system, by which 
a private must bear the badge of social 
inferiority to the officer. The American 
does not object to discipline either in 
the army or out of it. He knows as 
well as anyone the necessity of i 
obedience to authority especially in 
war; but his social standards are Fre 


rather than British or German His 





heart warms when he reads of the splet 
did military achievements of the French 
armies, knowing that there is no social 
distinction between the French officer 
and the common soldier under him 

In France no such dilemma could have existed as that 
of Lady Vere ce Vere and her two sons lr FY ance Cor 
poral Trim would have sat in the presence of Un« 
with perfe ct respect on both sides. In France the commor 
soldiers do not find “the rank separating them from the 
officers enforced on them eve ry hour of the day "as itis i 
the regular army of the United States. And yet in Frances 


no one hears of any breaking down of discipline, and ni 
one suggests that the arn as an army, is not fairly ef 


cient. Not since the Battle of the Marne! 


Can Soldiering be Made Popular? 
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study the psychology of the common soldier, put them- 
selves in his place, find out what he gets out of army life, 
find out what he loses in army life, balance the one against 
the other, and ask themselves whether they would be will- 
ing to have their sons enlist as privates in the army. 

Incidentally I should like to know how many privates 
the sons of officers and how many of the 
number have been advised by their fathers to enlist as 
The statement is hazarded that there is not one 
of this sort. Why? 

The Administration plan calls for the enlistment of one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand young men every year, 
to serve for three y one with the colors and two in the 
These men in the reserves will be required to 


in the army art 
privates 


Cise 


ears 
reserves 
break their business year by serving four weeks each year 
in active military drill. The present writer, in talking with 
General Scott, our Chief of Staff, said: 

“General, let us assume that I am a physically fit and 
otherwise eligible young man, and that you are a recruiting 
officer seeking to add me to the army list. I should like to 
have your solicitation on that point. What reasons can you 
give me for joining the Continental Army?” 

“The first reason I would give you,” said the general, 
“is the basic one. You are physically fit, of proper age, of 
proper moral character, and of proper educational qualifi- 
cations for a soldier ef the United States Army. You are 
an American; you owe a duty to your country’s flag; your 
country needs you; you have been brought up under its 
protection; your future is dependent on its liberties and 
immunities. You therefore owe it to your country to 
enlist and serve.” 

“Yes,"’ L answered; “that is a basic reason, and, as an 
average young American, I will give you a basic reply. 
Why do you ask me to be one of one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand a year to exhibit a higher degree of patri- 
otism than the six hundred and seventy thousand young 
men who have come of my age this year? Why should I 
go into the army at fifteen dollars a month while my chum, 
who is of the same age and possesses the same qualifica- 
tions for a soldier, is taking a job as chauffeur for seventy- 
five dol'ars a month and his board?” 

I will not say what the general’s answer was; but on 
January twelfth of this year he appeared before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and gave his answer. 
Said he: 

“With military service imposed on all men between 
eighteen and twenty-one as a patriotic duty, with nominal 
pay, I think it would cost the nation no more for an ade- 
quate force than to maintain its present establishment.” 

An officer of the War College, at Washington, said tome: 

“It is undemocratic for a certain number of men to be 
called upon to serve in the army and for others, under 
equal moral obligations to serve, to be freed from it.” 


idleness the Bane of the Enlisted Man 


HAVE never heard that argument successfully met. I 

like it very much; especially do I like it as coming from 
an army officer. It promises that whenever the basis of 
enlistment is studied~-namely, the conditions of service 
together with sacrifices and rewards— the army officers will 
be ready to practice the principles of democracy in their 
relations to the common soldiers if necessary for the wel- 
fare of the army, and, so far as it can be done, without 
reducing our standards of discipline to a point, say, below 
that of the French Army, or that of Cromwell, which was 
also a democratic host 

At this writing the whole preparedness program is shot 
te lace. General Seott and the army officers generally are 
in favor of compulsory service. So, I believe, is Secretary 
Garrison. President Wilson, on the other hand, is quoted 
and it is predicted that he will go on the 
platform in advocacy of the idea of the Continental Army 
along with General Miles. Chairman Hay, of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, is reported as having 
deserted the Continental Army and aligned himself with 


as Opposed to it; 


that strong political force, the National Guard. If there 
exists in the world a nation that contemplates an armed 
invasion of the United States its military staff must be 
in high feather at observing the truly Anglo-Saxon way 
in which our men in authority are pulling every which 
way, like a string of suckers dropped into the water over 
the gunwale of a boat. 

Meantime the pacifist forces are at work shooting high- 
explosive shells into the demoralized ranks of the advocates 
of preparedness. I have just received a circular soliciting 
me to subscribe for Mr. Bryan’s Commoner. 

“Do you realize,” it reads, “that the adoption of the 
army and navy program means an increase in taxation of 
about twenty-five dollars a family and an ever-increasing 
army expense thereafter? Do you want your sons and 
relatives to be compelled to enlist in the army and loaf in 
military camps and be subject to military duty for years 
to fight an imaginary foe?”’ 

To speak of fighting imaginary foes is a good deal like 
calling health precautions the fighting of imaginary dis- 

sases—after the disease breaks out it is too late. But 
Colonel Bryan knows what it is to loaf in military camps. 
Other soldiers know it too. 

“The Dutch Army,” says an editorial in the Outlook, 
“‘was one of the first in Europe to mobilize, and it is still 
under arms. The soldiers are desperately tired and bored. 
There is nothing for them to do except the petty routine 
of marching and trench making, and a dull round of royal 
inspections.” 

My friend, the newspaper man who is managing editor 
of a great Mid-Western daily—and, let me repeat, he 
served three years as a common soldier in the regulars— 
says: 

“In garrison, for all except recruits, the rule was from 
one hour’s to two hours’ drill each day—more often one 
hour than two. The daily program in garrison was reveille 
at five-thirty or six, followed by breakfast; guard mount 
at nine; an hour’s drill; dinner at noon; another hour’s 
drill; supper at six; retreat or dress parade at sunset; 
lights out at nine. All the rest of the time was thesoldier’s. 

“Tt was my own experience that I had a great deal of 
time on my hands. I tried to spend this time in a useful 
way. The average soldier when off duty lay on his bunk 
in idleness, played cards, or frequented the canteen bar 
where beer was sold, and too often got into mischief and 
the guardhouse. I did a great deal of reading and some 
writing, and I took long walks in the country, not merely 
to kill time but as a health precaution and because I loved 
the great outdoors—and I was resolved not to be indolent. 
If I had had some specific course of study to pursue there 
would have been ample time for it without interfering 
with my military duties, and without even greatly curtail- 
ing my daily walks.” 

There seems to be some warrant for Mr. Bryan’s word 
“loaf.” 

If we are to keep several hundred thousand of our young 
men in garrison all the time, the average man is going to 
give to such facts and arguments as these far more con- 
sideration than to the abstract right or wrong of the matter 
of preparedness. The average mother—and, make no 
mistake about it, the average mother is going to have 
a good deal to say about this preparedness program 
will ponder far more on the effect of army life on her boy 
than upon that hypothetical twenty-five dollars a family 
of taxation. The average business man will consider 
far more carefully the question of whether or not army 
life will make the young men of the country more or less 
efficient in civil life, than the debated and debatable matter 
of the ability of foreign nations to invade this country or 
subjugate it. 

And yet, whenever any policy is proposed that has for 
its object the training of soldiers for civil life, there are 
protests. The protests come in part from civilians who 
follow the extremest views of those most ultramilitaristic 
officers who take the broad general ground that “being a 
soldier is occupation enough for any man”’’—I am quoting 
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the exact words of a very accomplished army officer—and 
in part from such officers themselves. 

The Chicago Herald in a recent issue says: ‘‘‘ Educate 
the soldier for civil life’ is the substance of a communica- 
tion to the Herald. The most pressing thing at present is 
to educate a few civilians for the soldier’s life.’’ The possi- 
bility that the two educations might be carried on simul- 
taneously, letting the education for civil life pay for the 
time spent in soldiering, receives short shrift with those 
who believe that being a soldier is sufficient occupation 
fora man. And yet in the highest circles of army students 
the idea is not laughed at by any means. 

The West Point graduate is, of all men, in the best 
position to understand how very feasible it is to make a 
good soldier of a man and teach him something else at the 
same time. The cadets in both West Point and Annapolis 
are well-drilled soldiers. Can we ever hope to have any 
great army in which the average proficiency of the common 
soldier will be as high in the common soldier's every duty 
as it is among the cadets at West Point? If so such an 
army will be the best-drilled in the world. 

These cadets acquire this soldierly proficiency while 
carrying on a very difficult course of study. They go to 
classes all through their cadetship, just as students do at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Notre Dame. They learn the 
private soldier’s duty in addition to this, they are active in 
society, and they have plenty of time for football and other 
college athletics. You would never be able to convince a 
West Point man that there is any insuperable incompati- 
bility between soldiership and “‘education for civil life.” 
A good deal of this, in fact, is done in several armies. 


School Work in the German Army 


HE German system of technical and continuation 

schools has probably resulted in a general economic 
efficiency that renders it unimportant as to whether the 
enlisted men are trained for vocations or not. Yet in the 
German Army instruction is given to such enlisted men 
as have decided to continue in the army, to fit them 
for army tailors, shoemakers, harnessmakers, machinists, 
tanners, bakers and operatives in various positions in the 
army clothing and cap factories. There are also schools to 
fit enlisted men for noncommissioned officers. These teach 
German, arithmetic, geography, history and composition. 
The attendance is compulsory. It may be assumed that 
the men find it possible to carry on these courses without 
impairing military efficiency. German soldiers who reén- 
list for twelve years are given schooling, at their option, 
in French, political science, shorthand and typewriting, to 
fit them for civil-service positions after their term of army 
service. 

In the British Army schools have been established to 
give noncommissioned officers “‘a sound and useful educa- 
tion.” All noncommissioned officers must attend until 
they obtain second-class certificates. They study arith- 
metic, composition, spelling and writing. All British 
recruits less than eighteen years old are required to attend 
school in addition to their military drill, studying arith- 
metic, composition, map reading, history and geography 
until they obtain a first-class certificate. The attendance 
of other men is encouraged. 

Nine years ago the British Army Council introduced 
schools in the army to “give practice and further profi- 
ciency to men with knowledge of a trade, and to give per- 
sonal handiness and understanding of the use of tools,” 
and so on, “to men with no such knowledge.”’ This course is 
optional. After a year of trial eighty-eight trades or occu- 
pations had been represented in the courses given, and a 
total of 3197 men had completed courses. The most 
popular courses were those of bookkeeper, bootmaker, 
carpenter, chauffeur, clerk, gardener, painter, saddler, 
stenographer, surveyor, tailor, typewriter, telegrapher, 
waiter and groom. Most of the teaching was done by 
army men, but a corps of civilian instructors had also been 


established. (Continued on Page 73) 
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The Remainder of His Journey 
Lay Through a Country in 
Which There Were No Towns 


UNCAN left his room at half past seven, walked over 
to the Avenue, and had his usual light breakfast of 
two soft-boiled eggs, buttered toast and coffee. He 

had with him a large suit case, somewhat scuffed about the 
gills, that bore the initials R. H. stenciled dimly on either 
end. This red herring, as he humorously called it, he had 
purchased the day before in a San Francisco pawnshop; 
but except for it and possibly for his hat, which was new 
and nameless, he was not disguised in any way. 

By the time he had finished eating and paid his bill it 
was after eight o’clock. He bought a Chronicle at the 
corner, then signaled for a car. The fact that the car was 
crowded made it difficult for him to gain entrance, but 
everyone was good-natured about the red herring and after 
a while there was more room. He arrived at the First 
Street Station at eight-twenty-five, six minutes before 
train time. Here he made no attempt either to hide or to 
stand in the limelight, but bought a ticket for San José in 
his turn with the fifteen or twenty other waiting passengers. 

The train proved to be all but empty, as he had foreseen 
when he selected it. He was able, therefore, to secure his 
choice of seats. He chose the rear seat of the first coach 
behind the smoker, left-hand side of the car, for his suit 
case, and then seated the rest of himself across the aisle on 
the Bay side, so as to reserve both seats against occupancy. 

He had two reasons for desiring the opposite seat to 
remain unoccupied. Hardly had the conductor passed 
through the train after leaving the suburb of Fruitvale 
than Duncan lifted his new hat from his head, took the 
conductor’s check from the hatband and pressed it into the 
clip between the car windows, replaced his hat, crossed to 
his suit case, opened it, removed from it a smaller rattan 
suit case, and, again lifting down his hat from above, 
thrust it quickly into the chasm thus created. Then he 
snapped the catch. The rattan suit case he slipped across 
the aisle into his own seat; the other was allowed to remain 
where it was. 

The second reason was also concerned with his instinct 
for privacy, although it did not become apparent until an 
hour or more later. He had soon laid aside the Chronicle; 
the remainder of his journey he gave to a little Spanish 
book he had picked up at an Oakland antiquarian’s. 
Gracian, like himself, played upon life as upon an instru- 
ment. “‘ How to Put Off Ills on Others,” he read among the 
titles. And again: “ Things Pass for What They Seem, Not 
For What They Are.”” A wise adviser, there! And still 
further: ‘‘Think Beforehand!'’—summing up the worldly 
wisdom of all the ages. 

He read in Gracian until ten-five; then put him away. 
Shortly before Santa Clara was reached, at ten-ten, he 
produced from one of his pockets a folding mirror, from 
another a small pasteboard box containing a false mus- 
tache, and from still another a cloth cap. Leaning forward 
with his head against the back of the seat in front of him, 
he attached the mustache with great care, after which he 
replaced the mirror and pasteboard box in their respective 
pockets. No one could have noticed the action, for the 
brakeman had already announced the station and with- 
drawn, and the seat opposite was still unoccupied. He 
left the train at Santa Clara, wearing a cap on his head 
instead of a hat, a mustache on his upper lip instead of 
talcum powder, and carrying the smaller rattan suit case 
instead of the larger scuffed red herring with which he had 
boarded the train. 
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Duncan now took a street car for San José proper. 
Leaving the car before it reached the retail district he 
went at once to the little hotel he had selected, registered 
somewhat illegibly as Pierre Solnay, paid his entirely legi- 
ble dollar in advance, and was shown to his room by a boy. 
Here he removed a blue-flannel shirt and a foreign-looking 
outing suit of khaki—not new—from the little rattan suit 
case and donned them in place of the white shirt and blue- 
serge suit he had been wearing. Then he went downstairs 
into the street. He had some purchases to make. 

His first errand was to buy himself a bicycle. Not a 
motor cycle—that would be suggestive of flight and would 
require supplies of gasoline, sometimes difficult to obtain. 
He wished a good, sound, old-fashioned wheel, he told the 
salesman, that would stand up to any work he could give 
it—not new, but in as good running condition as if it were. 
He wished it equipped with a roller brake, instead of 
a coaster brake, in order that he might back-pedal now 
and then and relieve the brake of some of its work. The 
roller type was better than the strap brake for mountain 
travel anyhow. He demanded new Blackfoot XXX tires 
of absolutely fresh rubber; for these he paid extra. He 
also bought a repair kit, extra supplies of rubber cement 
and adhesive tape, a small air pump, a cyclometer, oil, an 
extra stick of grease graphite for the chain, and a pair of 
trouser guards for his ankles, to keep his trouser legs out 
of the sprocket. 

These purchases he took with him, but the bicycle he 
left for the new tires and the brake, to be ready by twelve. 
He then went down the street three blocks to a department 
store, where he bought him a good gray blanket and two 
hanks of cotton clothesline, suitable for binding a pack 
He had thought of using straps, but rope was clearly pref- 
erable. After paying for these purchases he returned, with 
his bundles, to the hotel. 

By this time it was twelve o'clock; but instead of re- 
turning for his bicycle he went out and had a leisurely 
luncheon. It was nearly one before he called for his ma 
chine. He inspected it carefully, found it in satisfactory 
condition, rode it down a freshly sprinkled street to take 
the curse of newness from the tires, and then on to the 
Market Street Station, where he bought a ticket for Gilroy, 
thirty-four miles south, and checked the machine. 

On the way back to his room he purchased a variety of 
additional supplies, mostly consisting of condensed foods 
such as tobacco, canned meats, dried beef and chocolate 
bars. He also bought himself a half-gallon felt-covered 
canteen with shoulder strap. By wetting the felt the con- 
tents of the canteen could be kept cool through evapora- 
tion in even the hottest weather. The supplies of food he 
made into a pack, including with them the leather tool bag 
and a few toilet articles from the suit case. For a cover he 
used his blanket. This pack he intended to rope on either 
behind the saddle of his bicycle or in front, below the 
handlebars. After he had roped and tied it, he folded up 
the several articles of clothing he had doffed and added 
them outside, so as to be able to carry the whole in one 
package. The canteen he rinsed out carefully and filled 
with water. Then he sat down and read for an hour or so 
in Baltasar Gracian. 

“‘Attempt easy tasks as if they were difficult, difficult 
tasks as if they were easy,” says Gracian. 

The train left the Market Street Station at three-fifty 
five. At a quarter after three Duncan closed his book, rose 
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stretched his legs, swung his canteen over his shoulder, 
twined his fingers into the ropes of his bundle, and marched 
down to the desk, where he explained, in an accent taken 
by the clerk to be French, that he was going off into the 
country and no could transport the suit case with him; so 
he leaves it back. 

He reached the station at three-twenty-seven, and hi 
destination, Gilroy, at four-twenty-six. Here he claimed 
his bicycle from the baggage master in an accent again 
mistaken for French. A few minutes later and Frenchy 
had roped his bundle into place, slipped the guaras ove! 
his folded-in trouser legs, and ridden off toward the south, 
down the county road, 

He was acting from knowledge—he had been over every 
foot of the ground. Gilroy was the railway junction at 
which the Tres Pinos branch left the main line. At the 
right were the foothills of the Santa Cruz Mountains. A 
few miles farther on the main line turned sharply westward 
into the cafion of the Pajaro, where that stream broke 
through the mountains to the sea. The main wagon road 
also turned westward along the southern shoulder of the 
same pass—el camino real—at the little-visited San Juan 
Mission. But the Tres Pinos branch continued south to 
where the mountains again closed in upon the river. And 
beyond Tres Pinos 

He laughed softly to himself. Everything comes to him 
who waits—true! But to the wise man? To him who 
knows and plans? Who acquires knowledge in order the 
more effectively to act? Who includes to-morrow as well 
as to-day in his foresight? The wise man is he who not 
only patiently plans his actions but foresees their conse 
quences and nullifies them in advance. He did not desire 
that everything should come to him. ‘‘ Everything” might 
include capture and hanging 

“Each is as much as he knows, and the wise can do any- 
thing,”’ says Gracian. 

Duncan followed the highway for perhaps two miles, t 


where a road, ungraded and deep with sand, came down 
out of the hills along a wash from the west. Into this road 
he confidently turned. In another quarter of a mile he 
had come to a tributary gully containing a large pile of 
brush—evidently orchard and vineyard trimmings that 


had been tumbled down from above. Here he made a halt 


But the sun was still high and nothing further could be 
done until night, except in the matter of packing; and not 
even that could be done in the road. He, therefore, dragg« 
his bicycle across the wash to the opposite hillside, out of 


sight of chance travelers, unfastened his pack, and we 
over his supplies, from matches to trouser guards, to ma 
sure he had forgotten nothing. The leather tool bag he 
strapped in place on the bicycle, but the remainder of 


pack he rolled up and again attached behind tl vce 
He then exchanged his flannel shirt and khaki for the 
madras and blue serge of the morning. He also carefu 
removed his mustache, stowing away the box in his ve 
pocket, where he could find it. Nothing remained | 
make himself comfortable against a fence post, bring out 
the Spanish book, and await the coming of night. He had 


thought of everything 

“*Have no careless day Tas says Graciar 

Two hours and a half elapsed before he deemed it dar} 
enough to complete his preparations These were 1 the 
implest. Dragging his bicycle back across the wash he 


laid it on the ground beside the brush pile, along with } 
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khaki clothes, flannel shirt and canteen, and covered the 
whole with brush. He then set out on foot for Gilroy. It 
was not his wish to be seen by anyone in that small town, 
for he was no longer in disguise and his face might be 
remembered. He, therefore, cut across the fields to the 
railroad, so as to avoid passing down the business street, 
and did not go to the station for a ticket, electing to pay 
the conductor on the train instead. 

The ten minutes that elapsed between his arrival and 
that of the six-forty north he spent in the shadow of a box 

ir, from which he made a dash for the train when it 
He arrived in San Francisco at ten-fifty-five, 
took a Third Street car to Market, had a sirloin steak at a 
restaurant, took another car to the Ferry, and eventually 
found himself in his own room in Oakland. 

His preparations were made. Now for action. 
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NSTEAD of starting out again the next morning he did 

not set forth until evening. Instead of taking a south- 
bound car he took a northbound. Instead of having with 
him a suit case he was empty-handed. Instead of finding 
scarce standing room he found more seats than he could 
use; the car had as passengers only a few belated clerks 
and a man with a hard-looking face whe might have been 
a highwayman on his way to his hunting. 

Duncan alighted from the car without any slightest 
tremor of nervousness, passed through the south gate, and 
boldly swung off up the hill through the campus in a wide 
detour. To-night he was wearing his own hat. He did not 
bother to walk in the shadow of the trees. A little later 
would be time enough for that, when he came within sight 
of the cottage. He was not afraid of the moonlight. 
Besides, it looked better to walk boldly. 

As he strode up the college paths he took stock of himself 
to make sure again that he had everything he needed. His 
he had that in his hip pocket. The pasteboard 
box containing his mustache lay in his right-hand vest 
pocket. His bank bills, in a great perpendicular welt over 
his right breast - he had withdrawn his entire account from 
the bank that afternoon—he had them. And his gold, 
he carried that in a belt strapped closely about his 

And the other two articles, that were to make the 
bills and the gold important—he had them, one in each 
side pocket. A good deal of money to be carrying alone at 
night! He wondered how long he would have remained 
alone had his fellow passenger with the hard face suspected 
his wealth. The idea was amusing. That a desperate high- 
wayman should attempt to harm him, of all men! 

The cottage stood a block or so to the south of the 
campus, facing the east. The easiest way to reach it on a 
moonlight night like this was from the north, down the 
shadow of a worm-eaten cypress hedge that surrounded 
the adjoining vacant property. Duncan had settled all 
such questions upon his previous visits. He knew the back 
yards and alleys of the block by heart. Especially did he 
know the grounds surrounding the cottage, with the hedge 
back of the house and the great lilac bush beside the walk 
near the hedge, and the barn in the rear for the horses. 

There were, of course, no dogs; Norah never could toler- 
ate dogs. Had there been—that idea amused him, also. 
Had Norah been different she would not now be living in 
this isolated cottage with another man. 

Duncan found himself standing in the shadow of the 
cluster of lilacs, near the opening in the hedge through 
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body. 
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which passed the walk from the house to the barn. The 
moon was still low; the house itself cast a shadow almost 
to the hedge. He knew why he was stationed there. His 
previous vigils had taught him that Crandall visited the 
barn at half past eight to make sure the horses were com- 
fortable and to lock up. 

Apparently the only servants attached to the house 
were day servants. That, again, would be Norah’s idea. 
He remembered that when he and she were married they 
had spent their honeymoon apart in just such a cottage. 
Not a servant on the place all evening! The recollection 
made him nervous. He had better not think of such mat- 
ters until later. 

Twenty minutes past eight, by his watch. The door 
might open at any moment now. He stood motionless, 
alert, tense, like a cat watching a hole for a mouse. 

What was that? The sound of a racing motor, quickly 
throttled off, and voices from in front, followed by foot- 
steps up the front walk, laughter, and other voices. Then 
the door closed upon the voices and there was again silence. 
Norah was having visitors. He had not counted on visitors. 
The game was probably up for the evening. They were not 
likely to leave for half an hour, at the earliest —too late to 
harmonize with his carefully considered time-table. He 
would have to try again to-morrow night. But he did not 
relax his vigil. 

He thought he had heard her voice! 

The man behind the lilac bush began thinking again of 
Norah as he first knew her. But that would not do! 
Thoughts like that would only compel him to act fool- 
ishly. ‘Never act in a passion,”’ says Gracifn. He com- 
pelled himself to think of her as he knew her later—the 
careless, selfish, beautiful light-o’-love who never valued 
things very long after she possessed them. She knew only 
too well how madly he loved her. That gave her all the 
advantage. He had refused her nothing until brought to 
the edge of ruin by her extravagances. 

How clever she had been about deceiving him! Not out 
of pity for his anguish! Out of prudence! The fear of fall- 
ing between two stools! She knew how little he had left to 
give her and set about saving herself —without causing him 
so much as to suspect her of coolness. But the moment she 
had safely secured her new man—she had told him, then 
suddenly and pitilessly. She had made a pretense of self- 
justification: She was leaving him because of her great love 
for another man. 

Morality? If it was breaking the moral law for a woman 
to love a man like that, so much the worse for the moral 
law. Her husband? For her no husband any longer 
existed, She had a right to her own happiness. This was a 
modern age. The right of the individual was paramount— 
meaning, by the individual, herself. 

Duncan gritted his teeth at the remembrance of it all. 
Very well! The right of the individual should be para- 
mount—meaning, by the individual, himself. His right 
should be paramount. She would break any law that stood 
between herself and happiness. Very well! So would he 
break any law that stood between himself and happiness. 
The man, first, of course. But both! Breaking one law 
is no worse than breaking another. His rights were as 
important as hers. 

But why allow himself to become excited over a question 
that was settled long ago? He regained control of his emo- 
tions by refusing to think further of what was past. He 
would think only of the present and of the future. 

He looked at his watch. He would wait still a little 
while; and then, if the visitors did not leave in time, 
to-morrow night would do as well as to-night. The moon 
would be an hour lower in the sky however. He 
had already waited through several vigils for 
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to-night. The moon was exactly where he wished it to be, 
to-night. To-morrow night—he pictured to himself how 
the shadows would lie, with the moon so much farther down 
behind the house. To-morrow night would do almost as well. 

Eight-thirty, forty, forty-five. Ten minutes more would 
be too late. 

What was that? Wasn't that —— Surely it was —— 

He listened intently. He must haveimagined it. But 

There it was again. Oh, no question now! The sound of 
laughter and voices, as from behind a suddenly opened 
door, came to him, and a moment later the sound of foot- 
steps across the front porch and down the steps, and then 
on down the front walk. He thought that he could even 
hear the complex click of the closing front door, but he was 
not sure. He was sure about the receding voices, however, 
and the flare of the racing exhaust at the curb, and the 
passing of the machine down the quiet street and into the 
distance. 

He became more alert. The man he was waiting for 
might come out of the house at any moment now. 

How he hated the man! Not passionately, but with a 
cold and intelligent hatred that had no recedings! It was 
not that Crandall had a brilliant mind; his mind was very 
ordinary. It was not that he was good-looking or that he 
was wealthy—though he was both. There was no element 
of ignoble personal envy in the matter. He hated him for 
two searching reasons: First, he hated Crandall because he 
had stolen away his wife. Second, he hated him because of 
his patter about spiritual freedom and the life of the soul, 
and his pose of standing in an advanced moral position. 

Advanced moral position! Duncan chuckled grimly at 
the thought. He had selected an advanced moral position, 
also—here behind this lilac bush; a position considerably 
more advanced than Crandall’s! 

The rear door opened without warning, allowing the light 
from within the house to fall along the dark walk. But only 
for aninstant. The next moment the shadows were as deep 
as ever. Duncan counted the footsteps—three slow steps 
across the wooden flooring of the porch, followed by a pause. 

Nerve-racking business, this, of waiting behind a lilac 
bush fora man! The pause was becoming prolonged. Did 
Crandall suspect anything? That was impossible, of 
course. Duncan had foreseen every contingency. He had 
not waited for wisdom after the fact. The wise see at once 
what the fool sees at last—as Graci4n might have said. 
Even though the man had been abroad in the grounds he 
could not have perceived Duncan’s careful approach 
neither by the sense of sight nor any other! A whiff of the 
odor of tobacco? The suit he was wearing had been aired 
for weeks to eliminate all recollections of E] Gobernador. 
And he had been careful not to light a cigar on the way out. 

The man on the porch now began descending the steps 
one, two, three, four, five. That brought him to the ground. 
Duncan crouched closer into a hollow of the bush and 
again began counting his steps down the gravel walk. 
Between the stoop and the hedge there ought to be seven- 
teen steps. He had gone into all that very carefully on his 
previous visits. He counted them—one, two, three, four, 
up to nine—and grasped the implement in his hand more 
firmly. Ten, eleven, twelve—Crandall was now even with 
the bush. Thirteen—his broad-shouldered bulk came 
dimly into sight, with the head towering above into the 
moonlight. Duncan could have extended his hand and 
touched him, he was so close. Fourteen, fifteen—and the 
moonlight fell lower, lighting the selected point upon his 
back, exactly as Duncan had foreseen. 

The response was almost automatic, like that of the 
hunter with finger upon trigger when his sights fall into 

line upon the hollow of the shoulder. As the 
usurper stepped out into the moonlight, Duncan 
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slipped forward along the grass, leaped and struck. There 
was nocry. With astrangled gasp the figure that had been 
called Crandall pitched forward against the hedge under the 
impact of the blow and crumpled into a heap on the sod. 

Duncan bent over him for a brief moment, straightened 
up, looked at his watch, placed his hand upon his welt of 
bills to make sure it had not been dislodged, transferred 
the contents of his left side pocket to his right, and walked 
up the path toward the porch 

Then he went into the house 
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E IS not master of the future who despises the present. 

Duncan arrived at the station within fifty seconds of 
the time he had planned. To-night he realized the impor- 
tance of minutes—the impor- 


tance, also, of leisurely coolness 
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for his arrest. Then they 


could not afford to make another blunder like that of the 


would lie back and wait. He 


trouser guards however 





The young Frenchman crossed quickly to the ticket 
window and purchased his ticket. The one thing to be 
avoided, of course, was to buy to Gilroy. Nor would cer 
tain other stations do any better. This was a night trair 
and he knew that both the brakeman and conductor would 
particularly mark any passenger intending to get off during 
their run, so as to make sure he did not overslee p. 

The train probably did not change crews until it arrived 
at San Luis Obispo, nearly two hundred miles beyond 
Gilroy. San Luis even would not do, for if he bought 
to that city the conductor would take up his ticket and 
later might associate it with him. Nor the towns beyond 







He waited until the brakeman in the rear had 
station and left the car to open the vestibule entrance. 


Then he casually strolled forward to the front 1 atform, 


closing the car door behind him softly uch a movement 
as any passenger might make at any time 

The car ahead was a blind baggag: As the train 
topped, Duncan raised the hinged t: yn the side of the 





platform opposite from the station, opened the vestibul 
door, swung off, and disappeared behind a box car on ar 


adjacent sidetrack. 


His calculations were borne out in 
every respect. He was not missed, and the open vestibulk 


door was not discovered until the new brakeman came ot 


He was, at last, thanks to his intelligent foresight, fais ly 
on his way, with not a clew in the world as to the direction 


he had taken, or his mode f 


} 
tr 


ivel, or his disguise 





As Gracian says: “For the re- 
sourceful there are no accidents; 
and for the careful, no narrow 
He had planned his 
actions to the tiniest movement 
of importance, had foreseen 
everything, had calculated all 
stresses in' advance, allowed 
himself a definite margin of 
safety, considered alterna- 
tives—overlooked nothing. 
Even such inconsequential de- 
tails as trouser guards had been 
carefully provided. He knew 
exactly where he stood, what 
he had to do, how he had to act. 

A question suggested itself: 
Where were his trouser guards? 
He looked through all his pock- 
ets—not there! Could it be 
possible that he had forgotten 
them in his room? No matter. 

At the station he made no 
attempt at concealment or dis- 
guise, but, after lighting a cigar, 
openly bought a ticket for San 
Francisco. Few persons were 
waiting for thetrain. It was not 
unlikely that half of those on 
the platform would clearly re- 
member seeing him by this time 
to-morrow night. He desired 
that theyshould. That was part 
if his prearranged plan. For he 
never for a moment expected 
that the identity of the slayer 
would remain in doubt beyond 
the first two hours after Cran- 
dall’s servants arrived in the 
morning. 

When the train came in at 
nine-twenty he threw away his 
cigar. He was not thinking of 
the danger he was in, but of a 
phrase from a book. Gracian 
speaks of the wisdom that lies 
in letting things alone. For in- 
stance, he was making close con- 
Had the train been 
late—that was one of the un- 
avoidable chances that he took. 
such possibilities had to be Fg > 
dismissed from mind. He had 


” 
escapes. 


nections. 


—- 
na! 
iam. 


. OR 








clearly seen that his real danger . — 
lay in another direction—in the 

blurring of perspective that 

would ensue from worry over such possibilities of accident. 
A man with a disciplined mind will refuse to think of such 
matters. Worry will not cause a train to arrive on time. 
It will not even replace a pair of ten-cent trouser guards. 

He, therefore, waited reposefully with the crowd, 
boarded the train, and found a rear seat, as before. And as 
before he did the things that had to be done and dismissed 
them from mind. During the run to the Mole he got rid of 
his hat—not by stuffing it into a convenient R. H. suit 
case but by whittling it into fragments with his pocket- 
knife and stuffing these fragments into his coat pocket for 
later disposal. 

He also surreptitiously donned his mustache; so that, 
although ten or fifteen people might remember seeing him 
board the train at Berkeley, not one of them would identify 
him with the young Frenchman in mustache and cap who 
descended from the train at the Mole. Indeed, at least 
four or five of them could be counted on to remember see- 
ing him pass through the Ferry concourse to the upper 
deck of the San Francisco boat. 

His plan of escape was flawlessly simple. The police 
would trace him to the Berkeley station, the Mole, and 
San Francisco. Here they would lose him. Eventually 
they would decide he had got away on a sailing vessel 
before the discovery and would cable the first port of call 


He No Longer Had Any Fear of the Oakiand Police 


San Luis; they were all so small that a person buying for 
one of them would by that act alone attract attention at 
the ticket office—not to speak of the effect such a ticket 
would have upon the conductor. 

He, therefore, bought to Santa Barbara. All such 
questions he had carefully thought out in advance. The 
purchase involved a waste of eight or nine dollars, but 
what of that? He was prepared to waste that many hur 
dreds or even thousands of dollars. He would cheerfully 
have wasted twenty times nine dollars merely to regain 
possession of his trouser guards. 

The train he was making, the Seashore Express, left 
almost at once. Duncan pulled his cap down over his eyes 
and curled up in his seat as if to go tosleep. After the cor 
ductor had inspected, punched and returned his ticket, and 
given him his station check, he did allow himself a nap, for 
he knew he would not have much rest after midnight. 

He awoke as the train was leaving San José at eleven- 
thirty-five. A little later he went forward to the smoker 
and lighted another cigar. He wondered what wisdom 
Gracian would have had for trouser guards, and whether 
his cache were intact and whether he should not have 
started from King City. Then he pulled himself together 
and thought of more profitable things until the train slowed 
down for Gilroy at twelve-thirty. 





Unless, indeed, the forgotten 
trouser guards supplied the clew 

Strange how he had been so 
careless as to leave the things! 
He might have overlooked al 
most anything else more safely 
Trouser guards! That would 
mean he owned a bicycle it 
would mean more— that he was 
escaping on on And that 
meant all the possible roads 
would be watched. There were 
not many of them. The road 
up the Salinas, this road, the 
Pacheco Pass road, the Niles 
Cafion road, the Walnut Creek 
road, and two or three roads 
north, composed the list of high- 
ways 

His intelligence, however, told 
him that, even so, he was in 1 
great danger. Discovery was 
not likely until morning. Two 
hours would have to be given 
the police to take charge of t} 
cottage, and probably a full 
half day longer to find the room 
in Oakland he had been using, 
Then, 
if they did put two and two 
together and guess his means of 
flight, they would argue that 
he had gone as far as he could 
by train before taking to the 
bicycle. 

The train he had just left 
would arrive in Los Angeles at 
two-twenty. They would argue 
that if he were on that train he 
would ride as far as Chatsworth 
or Burbank at least, and look 
for him in that region if any- 
where. Probably they would 
not suspect the train at all after 
learning that no bicycle had 
been checked on it. Or they 
might argue just as wel! that 
the fact he had left the trouser 
guards was an indication he was 
not intending to use them 

Anyhow, he must not allow 
himself to think such thoughts; 
they were already blurring his 
perspective. 





with the trouser guards 


It was exactly one-fifteen 

when he arrived at the ca 
He quickly removed the covering of brush, changed } 
clothes for the khaki suit and flannel shirt of h pre 
visit, and made a little bonfire, 
the buttons 


worn on the train. 


in which—after remov 
he very carefully burned the suit and shirt 





The buttons he placed in his pocket to 


be sailed into the fields along the road. Even though no 
one would ever find the place of the cache, he did not wi 
to leave them behind in that pile of ashes to worry over 
He also burned the fragments of his hat; after which he 
put out the fire with sand and covered the ashes w 
brust 


By the time he had tied rope-ends about his anklk ir 


place of the diabolical articles he had bought for that 
purpose and then forgotten, it was one-thirty-five He 
mounted his bicycle ten minuté ater on the « t oad, 
passed through Hollister at two-ten, and Tres Pir 
the end of the railroad, at two-fifty. The remainder of 
his journey la through a country which there were 
no tow! nhaliow valleys ng wit! overlay ped ¢ j 
between the crests of alkaline mountair re ote eve 
from ranch houses for most of the distance; south, and 
ll south then dow nto the deserted Kettleman Plair 
then through the edge of the sand hill nto the Tulare 


Flats, and across the dry bed of the Buena Vista Delta, and 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Millions in New Motor Fuels—By Forrest Crissey 


NLY afew years ago gasoline 
was a commercial waif, an 
industrial foundling with- 

out a friendly doorstep that would 
receive it; to-day it is King of 
the Road and divides public at- 
tention with “war brides” and 
the other high favorites of the 
stock ticker. So rapid is the in- 
crease in the consumption of 
gasoline that the questions of new 
sources of supply and of substi- 
tutes for it are beginning to engage 
the attention of many experts. 
Mexico to-day produces a large 
quantity of a crude oil which is 
mainly fit for fuel oil, At present 
it does not produce any appre- 
ciable amount of gasoline, speak- 
ing in a commercial sense, Even 
the best of it might be spoken of 
as decidedly obdurate and hard 
to break up, as the oil men say. 
it is true, however, that this oil 
offers a shining mark for the 
genius of the chemist and the in- 
ventor. It is never safe to set a 
dead line and say that the inven- 
tive genius and the scientific re- 
sourcefulness of man will not go 
beyond that mark. Therefore, it 
would be unwise to say that a way 
will not be found to get a profit- 
able yield of gasoline from the 
Mexican crudes—a yield that 
will have an appreciable effect on 
the market. 
The Mexican oil fields were just 
beginning to be exploited and 
brought into a large producing 
condition when the revolution 
broke out. To-day the produc- 
tion is something more than fifty 
thousand barrelsa day — probably between that andseventy- 
five thousand barrels. What may be developed in oil pro- 
duction in Central and South America is pure guesswork at 
the present time. That there are several localities in the 
West which give strong promise of having large supplies 
of oil is admitted. This is particularly true of Wyoming. 
“There are several substitutes for gasoline,” a well 
known authority telis me, “that are giving a fair account 
of themselves in the way of the economical production of 
power, but the real problem in the case of a fuel which 
has to be distilled is that of distribution. The solving of 
this problem has been one of the greatest successes of the 
big oil-refining companies of this country. The present effi- 
ciency and economy of gasoline distribution are simply 
marvelous. You can find a supply at every crossroads in 
the country—almost at every farmhouse—and there is 
hardly a port into which a motor boat may chance to poke 
its nose where it will not find a reserve of this fuel awaiting 
the demand of the consumer.” 


The Possibilities of Kerosene 


“TN CONSIDERING any substitute for gasoline the cost 

and the completeness of its distribution must come in 
for careful thought. The element of distribution is most 
important in any motor fuel that is to be produced and 
handled in quantities large enough to make any material 
impression on the general market. 

“No doubt there is ultimately some relief to be expected 
through the use of alcohol, benzol and other fluids, though 
their use will undoubtedly necessitate certain changes in 
the carburetors. Probably the real solution of the fuel 
problem now lies, in part, with the automobile engineer or 
nventor, who must so perfect the carburetor that, should 
there be a doubling in the cost of gasoline, he can offer a 
ear which will make double its former mileage. That this 
is within the bounds of possibility is evidenced by the fact 
that only five or six years ago the average car traveled 
only half the distance on a gallon of gasoline which the 
present car runs. 

“In other words, it is a case of efficiency in the plant, and 
efficiency in transmitting that power to the rear wheels, 
which has given us the greater mileagesin the cars of to-day. 
Though motors may not grow less powerful, they will pro- 
bably become smaller in size and of greater efficiency. 


“Then, too, the roads are getting better. More than a 
quarter of a billion dollars has been spent on the improve- 
ment of the roads in the United States during the past year. 
There are now two million two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand miles of public roads in this country; and as the 
roads continue to be improved the mileage of motor cars 
will increase, and not only will their use be made more 
pleasing but less power will be required to propel them. 

“Another important factor in the economy of gasoline is 
the self-starter. The car without a self-starter always pre- 
sents the temptation to its operator to let the engine run, 
in the case of a stop for a short period, in order to save the 
trouble of cranking. It is impossible to say what has been 
the annual waste of gasoline through this leak, but it is 
certainly large. The self-starter does away with this, for 
when the car is stopped the engine is promptly shut off. 

“Some two years ago, when gasoline touched twenty-five 
cents, officials representing the big refiners stated that if 
the car makers could utilize the lower grades of gasoline 
there would be little difficulty about supplying plenty of 
fuel at a comparatively low price. In the early days it was 
necessary to have gasoline of seventy-two-degree test; 
then we began using sixty-eight and sixty-six degrees. 
Finally the refiners indicated that if they could cut deep 
enough into the crude they could get a greater quantity 
of gasoline, and they recommended making plans for using 
gasoline of fifty-four degrees. 

“‘ Nowadays, as a rule, the gasoline in use in automobiles 
is probably not above fifty-eight or sixty degrees. Kero- 
sene is forty-five degrees; and, though it can be readily 
used in the present type of automobile motor, it leaves 
a carbon sediment in the cylinders and emits an odor 
which, with the great number of cars now in use, would be 
offensive. 

“The fact that kerosene is practically the only substance 
which enjoys a distribution as universal as that of gasoline 
suggests looking in this direction for relief. At present, 
however, there is no way of carbureting kerosene so that 
it will permit the engine to idle—to continue turning while 
the car is standing still—and to operate under varying 
conditions of both load and speed. In other words, kero- 
sene might be successfully used, so far as its combustion is 
concerned, if the speed or load were a fixed and definite 
quantity; but in the operation of an automobile both 
these factors are necessarily variable, and this condition 


means that the combustion of 
the kerosene must be imperfect. 

“Of course more power can be 
obtained from burning kerosene 
than gasoline. The possibilities 
of kerosene as a motor fuel are 
being more seriously and thor- 
oughly considered to-day than 
ever before; but it is granted 
that there would still be serious 
objections to its use in pleasure 
cars if the motor and carburetor 
builders were able to make im- 
provements that would insure 
satisfactory combustion under 
varying conditions.” 

Inquiries among automobile 
engineers and chemical engineers, 
carrying on serious research work 
in connection with automobile 
fuels intended to serve as substi- 
tutes for gasoline, are rich in re- 
minders of the old adage that 
doctors disagree. Only on two 
points do they appear to stand 
on common ground. They are 
generally inclined to admit that 
the inventive resources of these 
two professions are able to meet 
the situation created by the com- 
mon conviction that gasoline is 
bound to climb in price, and they 
are evidently agreed that this 
situation will be met by obtain- 
ing a larger percentage of motor 
fuel from crude petroleum than 
is now obtained, and by great 
improvements in the construction 
of motor engines and carburet- 
ors, so that a given quantity of 
fuel will do a far greater amount 
of work than under present con- 
ditions. 

An American chemist who has done extensive research 
work in petroleum and its products, and has had uncommon 
opportunities for the past three years to study the pro- 
duction and use of substitutes for gasoline in England, on 
the Continent and in Russia, says that in his opinion im- 
proved methods are coming for handling petroleum that 
will yield a percentage of gasoline or motor spirits not now 
approximated. 


Alcohol as a Substitute for Gasoline 


a to this expert it is doubtful that a yield 
of more than twenty per cent of gasoline is secured from 
the most favorable types of crude under the most successful 
methods of distillation now employed on a large scale. It 
is his conviction, however, that the near future wiii see 
more than three times that percentage of yield without 
any reduction in the efficiency of the product. This pre- 
diction, he declares, is based on actual results secured in a 
small distillation plant in England. This plant was com- 
mandeered by the British Government, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, for the manufacture of the aromatic hydro- 
carbons needed in the making of high explosives. 

“So long as the war continues,” this expert adds, “‘it is 
idle to expect benzol to furnish any relief. Price alone 
eliminates it from competition with gasoline. In England 
it pays a tax of sixpence a gallon. It is now used in the 
manufacture of synthetic carbolic acid, which is refined 
into picric acid; and that, in turn, enters into the making 
of explosive cordite. Then, too, it has its distinct disad- 
vantages for cold-weather use. The difficulty of starting 
with it at a low temperature would make it a poor fuel for 
use in the northern section of the United States. 

“Alcohol as a substitute for gasoline or motor spirits 
also has its serious objections. A cardinal fault with it is 
that it is not sufficiently flexible to give general satisfac- 
tion. Another is the difficulties of a legal and official 
sort surrounding its manufacture and sale. The laws in 
Great Britain and the United States regulating the mak- 
ing and distribution of alcohol are so complex and exacting 
that comparatively few would care to undertake the busi- 
ness. The restrictions would be so hampering that, even 
if it were a highly desirable fuel, it could hardly, as I see it, 
be depended on to give much relief. The English motor 
fuel | have referred to has a lower initial flash point and 





























boiling point than has ordinary gasoline, while its final 
boiling point is higher. In other words, it has greater 
power and speed. 

“The situation is simply this: We are going to get 
much—very much—more gasoline or motor spirits out of 
petroleum than we have been getting in the past.” 

Remarkable results in the “cracking” of oils and the 
securing of high yields from kerosene and road oil are 
accredited by the chemical journals and societies to another 
chemist, whose researches in this line have been elaborate. 
Rumors of what has been achieved in his laboratories have 
occasionally reached the oil-refining and the motor-building 
world; but a statement made by the chief of the labora- 
tories under him goes far to confirm the expectations of 
those who look for a much larger yield of gasoline from 
the crude. 

“There is no question,” says this chemist, “‘ that chemical 
and engineering talent is equal to the task of keeping the 
price of a good motor fuel that is universally acceptable 
down to a point where it will impose no serious handicap 
on the development of the automobile industry. These are 
precisely the sources from which relief is tocome. At the 
present time we are turning out about a thousand gallons 
of gasoline a day. An ordinary still of the old type will 
handle about a thousanc barrels a day; and, since they 
are operated in batteries of forty, the usual production of 
a distillery is forty thousand barrels a day. 

“The big point about the process, as it affects the ulti- 
mate production of gasoline, is this: We are able to take 





HERE is no gainsaying the fact that Simon 
Caleb, dealer in curios and porcelain, of the 
city of Bristol, was a very unpopular man. 
His business methods were unscrupulous, not to 
say slim, and were freely denounced by his fellow 
craftsmen. His unpopularity was heightened by 
the fact that hewas uncommonly luckyin the pur- 
chases he made and their subsequent marketing 

Thus, when it became known that Simon had 
bought an eggshell plate of the very finest quality 
and decoration, and had bought it from an aged 
cottager for the price of sixpence, public opinion 
ran very high indeed. Sympathy forthe cottager 
was to be heard on every side and the number of 
dealers who called at Simon’s shop to find out 
the invalid’s address was quite remarkable. 

Simon, however, preserved a reticence on the 
subject and their solicitations came to naught 

The only person who succeeded in ascertain- 
ing it was Mr. Palliser, of Palliser & Tonge, and 
the knowledge came to him without resorting to Simon’s 
premises. Mr. Palliser lost no time in paying a call upon 
the bedridden old lady and brightened up her declining 
days by describing to what extent she had been imposed 
upon. He even went so far as to intimate his willingness 
to buy any similar trifle she might possess at its true 
value—namely, half a crown. 

But Simon had looked to it that no other valuable had 
escaped his vigilant eye; and, beyond an old luster teapot 
with a broken spout, a mustache cup bearing a picture 
of the pier at Weston-super-Mare, and an assortment of 
cheap plates from a neighboring oil shop, nothing of interest 
remained. 

Mr. Palliser hid his chagrin as best he might and, depre- 
cating the idea of purchasing the mustache cup, demanded 
to know the origin of the eggshell plate. 

The invalid’s mind was not very clear upon the subject, 
but she hazarded the belief that her niece had acquired the 
plate while in service. When or how this had taken place 
she was unable to answer; and, the niece being dead, 
Palliser’s chances of discovering its antecedents were fairly 
remote. Consequently, after a few expressions of sympathy 
over his hostess’ unhappy ailment, he took his departure. 

Having been commissioned by Lord Louis Lewis, the 
well-known connoisseur, to buy eggshell porcelain, Mr. 
Palliser was not unnaturally aggrieved that this particular 
specimen should have escaped him. 

He thereupon conceived a plan to induce Simon Caleb 
to enter into a partnership with him for the purpose of 
negotiating the plate to their mutual advantage. With this 
end in view he called upon Simon and asked permission to 
examine the plate. 

“What for?” asked Simon. 

“Tf it’s genuine I might find you a customer,” he said. 

“TI can find all the customers I want without any help 
from you,” was the rejoinder. 

However, he produced the plate and Palliser purred his 
admiration over it. 

“Remarkable,” he said. “‘Quite remarkable! The odd 
thing is that it’s the dead spit of a plate I’ve got at 
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any fraction of the crude heavier than gasoline —from kero- 
sene clear down to coke—and get a percentage of gasoline 
from it. From kerosene alone we get from fifty to fifty-five 
per cent of gasoline 

“The first step with a crude oil is to strip it of the natural 
gasoline. We get, say, thirty per cent of that. This leaves 
seventy per cent of the original oil, and from this seventy 
per cent we get from fifty-five to sixty per cent of gasoline; 
which makes a total of, say, seventy-two per cent from the 
whole thing. 

“The ordinary procedure is to strip the gasoline, strip 
the kerosene, take out the lubricating oil, and then com- 
bine the kerosene and gas oil, and ‘crack’ them together. 

“The process to which I refer is not the only one that has 
already been perfected to a high point. It is possible that 
one or two others show almost equal yields, and almost 
equal ability not only to break up the heavier fractions of 
the average crude petroleum but also to crack a high yield 
of gasoline out of decidedly obdurate types of crude. The 
proposition comes down to this: We have crudes that yield 
more or less gasoline as distilled by ordinary methods. 
That from the Illinois field yields probably the largest per- 
centage—say, twenty-five per cent—of modern gasoline. 

“Gasoline to-day is not, it should be remembered, the 
same as the gasoline of five years ago. You cannot buy 
that high-test stuff now except at a high price. It has 
come down to a test of from sixty-five to fifty-four. The 
oil men cut in everything they can. The Kansas fields give 
a‘crude that yields in the neighborhood of seventeen per 


In a Futile Effort to Save the 

Piate Lord Louis’ Stick Fell Upon the Largest Fragment 
home—though mine isn’t genuine,” he added. ‘‘ How much 
are you going to ask for it?”’ 

“Four hundred pounds.” 

“T doubt if it’s worth that,” said Palliser 

“I shall keep it until I get my price,” said Simon 

“You'll keep it forever then,” replied Palliser 

“Will I?” said Simon. “Lord Louis Lewis would buy it 
like a shot.” 

Palliser frowned. 

“Lord Louis only buys through me,” he said 

“He would make an exception if he saw this plate,” 
said Simon. 

“He wouldn’t,” said Palliser. “I’ve got a tight contract 
with him. It would be to your advantage to let me have it 
for a couple of hundred.” 

Simon Caleb extended a hand. 

“You are out of this deal,’’ he said. “I only showed you 
the thing to make your mouth water. Besides, where'd 
you raise a couple of hundred, I should like to know? I was 
told that the Official Receiver was in at your place.” 

“Who said so?”’ asked Palliser quickly 

Simon grinned 

““Never you mind,” he said. ‘“‘ Hand me back the plate 

Palliser backed a pace 

“You won't let me into the deal then?” he said. 









cent and, therefore, pays t run for ga me lexas and 
Mexican oils are muct ver A few Tex r \ 
good yields; but the Mexicans run very low, sometime 
low as four or five per cent 

“TI cannot doubt that the res arches and im} verme 
now under way spell a doubling in the eld of gasoline 
obtainable from the available supply of crude I est 
mate of the advance in methods of oil cracking I believe, 
more than conservative A radical improvement in pet 
leum-distillation methods, made and put extensive 
operation about two years ago, did much to reduce the 


price of gasoline— which was then as high as it is now—and 


it appears that relief will again come from this entific 
advance in distillation methods, coupled with a correspond- 
ing progress in the designing and building of automobiles, 


their motors and their working parts 

‘And it must be admitted that motor-car engineers have 
met many difficult problems— like the constantly lowering 
test of commercial gasoline 
demands of the hour.” 

In regard to alcohol as a motor-fuel substitute for gaso- 


and have kept pace with the 


line, an engineer who has made specially searching investi- 
gations in this field says: 

“T am not a rabid exponent of the use of alcohol in auto- 
mobiles; but the largest alcohol-producing piant in the 
world is now being put up in Baltimore, where it will 
receive at tidewater ship cargoes of cheap molasses direct 
from the West Indies. Here, again, the war comes in and 
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‘No,” said Simon emphatically. “‘What's the good of 
dividing profits when you can get them all?” 
“A pity!” said Palliser. “‘A great pity 
Then, for a man who was presumably accustomed to the 
handling of delicate ware, Mr. Palliser did a strange thir 





He dropped the eggshell plate; and ») that there should 
be no doubt whatsoever as to the result, he dropped it upo 
a slab of green malachite marble reposing nveniently on 
the floor of the shop 

One of the peculiaritic f eggshell china ts inabilit 
to withstand the shock of a fall and at the same t pre 
serve its original outline plate proved no except 
to the rule. What a moment before had been a single pic 
of rare quality, now, by the proce if contact. had becor 
a matter of sixty fragments of var gy shape 
To a devotee of jJig-Saw puzzie the ta f reuniting the 
would have been of exceptional interest 

One would imagine that the lo { ich an of lart 
would have excited these gentry to a display of emotior 
This, however, was not the case From an wsthet ™ t of 
view neither was in the least moved, the truth being that 
their admiration for a thing of beauty was measured entire 
by its marketable value Pa er as the f t t 


the silence 
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“On purpose,” said Simon, and 
reached across for an invoice form. 

‘What are you going to do about 
it?” asked Palliser. 

Simon dipped his pen into the ink 
and wiped it on the inside of his 
coat sleeve. 

“Make you out a bill for four 
hundred pounds,” he replied. 

“IT haven't got any money,” said 
illiser. “‘I'm on the verge of 
nkruptey. You wouldn’t realize 
pence in the pound.” 

Simon regarded him through nar- 
wing lids 

“Palliser,” he said, “you are a 
dirty rat!—a dirty dog in the 
manger!” 

“You would never have got four 
hundred for it,” said Palliser irrele- 
vantly. “‘ But there isnoreason why 
we shouldn’t both make a bit now.” 

Simon Caleb picked up a heavily 
carved Maori whip handle and 
emerged from behind the counter to 
do violence against the person of 
Mr. Palliser. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Palliser, backing toward the 
door. ‘Don’t be a fool! I had the very best reason for 
breaking that plate 

“Not such a good one as mine for breaking your head,” 

aid Simon; and he made a sweep with his weapon, greatly 
endangering the safety of an Oriental bowl in the near 
vicinity. 

Palliser realized that his bodily safety was by no means 
assured. Being a man of resource, he threw his arms about 
a tall glass case in which the rarer specimens of Simon's 
collection were exhibited. 

‘Touch me,” and I'll push the lot over.” 

Simon hesitated. He was fully aware that Palliser would 
not hesitate to commit this further depredation; and, 
much as he desired to attack him, the contents of that 
case represented a great deal of invested capital. Its jour- 
ney to the floor would inevitably result in a severe financial 
Moreover, he was uncertain to what extent the law 
would support his act of violence. 

Palliser, as a keen psychologist, followed to a nicety the 

kings of his adversary’s mind. He also appreciated the 
value of his present position and determined not to relax his 
hold until a satisfactory understanding had been reached. 

“Why did you drop the plate?” asked Simon impo- 
tently. 

“Business,” Palliser replied. “Business! Even at 
Christie’s it never would have fetched two hundred.” 

“Lord Louis would have paid four and been glad to,” 

aid Simon. 

“Even if he had,” replied Palliser, “you would have got 
only half for yourself. He is a funny chap, Lord Louis is; 
he always insists that the original owner shares the profits. 
You would have had to split the check with that precious 
old lady you swindled.” 

Simon smiled. 

“Do you think [ would have been such a fool as to let 
him know where it came from?” he said. 

“if you hadn’t I should,” said Palliser. “So, you see, 
two hundred is the outside you would have touched. Now 
if you will let me into the deal we can both do very nicely 
for ourselves.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before,” said Simon, 
of breaking the thing like a damfool?” 

Palliser grinned in an unlovely fashion. 

“It'll be worth more to us broken than whole,” he said. 

“Us!” said Simon quickly. 

“Us,” replied Palliser. ‘‘We'll form a nice quiet little 
partnership and divide all profits.” 

“IT bought the plate and it belongs to me,” said Simon. 

“Very well then,” said Palliser with dignity. “You 
stick the bits together and sell it for whatever you can get 
for it.” 

Simon bit his lower lip thoughtfully. Then he turned 
and regarded the broken pieces of the eggshell plate, which 
littered the floor 

“It's a bargain!" he said. “Give me threepence for half 
the capital I laid out and let’s hear what you've got to say.” 

Palliser released his hold upon the glass case and stepped 
boldly into the open. 

“Now you are talking,” he said. “Shall we go into the 
parlor and discuss it quietly over a glass of whisky? We 
had better pick up those bits first though.” 

When all the fragments had been carefully collected and 
placed in a quarto envelope Simon led the way to the dusty 
little parlor behind the shop. 

“First of all,’ said Palliser, drawing up a chair near the 
fire, “‘here is my threepence.”’ 

Simon transferred the coins to his own pocket without 
comment while Palliser helped himself to a glass of whisky 
ind water 

**Now for it,” he said. 


i 
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said he, “ 


lass 


‘instead 
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There Followed a Period of Haggling as to the Division of Spoiis 


The outline of the plan Palliser proceeded to sketch was 
remarkable at once for its simplicity, neatness and entire 
lack of moral scruple. 

Briefly it was as follows: As previously stated, Palliser 
was possessed of an imitation eggshell plate similar to, but 
not identical with, the one whose destruction he had so 
recently encompassed. Viewed in a half light, by a short- 
sighted person, the substitute might well be mistaken for 
the genuine article. On these conditions the success of 
Palliser’s scheme was hinged. 

Lord Louis Lewis, though an excellent connoisseur, was 
unhappily afflicted with very indifferent vision. True, this 
defect was easily remedied by the use of thick crystal 
glasses; but these glasses were of a variety that detracted 
in no small measure from the appearance of the wearer. 
On this point Lord Louis was disposed to be sensitive and 
wore them only when actually required. Thus, should an 
object unexpectedly be thrust into his hands, one might 
reasonably expect a certain lapse of time to occur before 
his lordship would be in a position to bring to bear his 
critical capacity. 

**Look here,” 
up to?” 

“This,” said Palliser. “I'll go and see Lord Louis, tell 
him you have a bit of eggshell of the first quality, for which 
you want five hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred!” said Simon. 

“That's it,”’ said Palliser. ‘Then I'll bring him along to 
have a look at it after tea—twilight. D’ y’ see? Before he 
has got his glasses on you'll give him the plate—my plate. 
On the under side of it we’ll have fixed a bit of fine silk, 
the other end of which you'll hold. While his lordship is 
fumbling for his specs you will give the silk a pull—and 
down comes the plate! Do it neat and he'll never know it 
wasn’t his own fault.” 

Simon glared. 

“What a game!” he said. “‘ You've only got one idea 
to break everything.” 

“When a man breaks a thing,” said Palliser, “‘it is up to 
him to buy it—that is, of course,’’ he added hurriedly, 
“provided he has the cash.” 

“‘Palliser,”’ said Simon, “‘you are a fool! Do you think 
he’d pay five hundred for breaking a rotten fake that isn’t 
worth half a dollar? Do you think he wouldn’t want to 
take the pieces home and look ’em over?” 

“You are forgetting the genuine one we packed in the 
envelope a minute ago,”’ said Palliser sweetly. “‘It oughtn’t 
to be difficult to change the pieces of the plate he broke for 
the real one. See the idea?” 

“T am beginning to,” said Simon; then in a tone of 
admiration: “‘There is no getting away from it, Palliser 
you are a man of ideas!” 

Palliser rubbed his bony knuckles and Simon poured 
out two stiff whiskies with a generosity that rarely char- 
acterized his actions. 

Under the influence of the spirits the plan was discussed 
from every aspect. The minutest details were sandpapered 
to such a fine surface as to admit no possibility of failure. It 
was decided that after the plate had been given to Lord 
Louis he should be asked to switch on the light. This 
would insure that he held it by one hand only. The piece 
of silk was to be substituted by a fine catgut fishing cast, 
less likely to tangle or break. One end of this was to be 
affixed to the rim of the plate by a seal of white wax. 
Simon’s task was to pull the cast at the psychological 
moment. 

There followed a period of haggling as to the division of 
spoils, Palliser stoutly adhered to his original claim for half, 
which, in view of the fact that nothing could be achieved 
without the duplicate plate, Simon was forced to accept. 
An agreement was duly drawn up to that effect, to which 


said Simon. ‘“‘What’s all this leading 
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they both affixed their signatures. This document was red- 
sealed by further inroads on the whisky decanter. 

It was long after midnight before Palliser bade good 
night to Simon Caleb, and the occasion, regarded in com- 
parison with their previous relationship, was a memorable 
one. Simon’s arm was about Palliser’s neck, and the words 
they employed were blurred by emotion and mutual regard. 


At four-thirty on the following afternoon Palliser pre- 
sented himself at Lord Louis’ abode. 

His lordship resided in the most select part of Clifton, 
his home being situated halfway between the suspension 
bridge and the Zoélogical Gardens. Here, day and night, 
the voices of civilization and those of the wild were com- 
mingled with the tune of motors’ sirens and the roaring 
of lions. 

Lord Louis Lewis embodied all the virtues an English 
peer should possess. His appearance was aristocratic, his 
voice well modulated, and his manner suave and engaging. 
Upon occasion he was able to assert authority with a firm- 
ness that lacked nothing from the discreet way in which 
he exercised it. 

His response to Palliser’s inquiries as to how he did was 
courteous though not effusive. 

“Very well, I thank you,” he said. “‘Do I gather from 
your presence that you have found something likely to 
interest me?” 

“I have indeed,” replied Palliser. ‘There is a bit of 
china downtown that I am sure your lordship would be 
glad to have.” 

“Eggshell?”’ asked Lord Louis. 

“‘Of the very finest quality,” said Palliser. ‘‘ A plate,’ he 
added; “and the decoration is some of the best I have 
ever seen.” 

From his waistcoat pocket Lord Louis produced his 
spectacle case. 

“Let me see it,” he was pleased to remark. 

“Unfortunately,” said Palliser, “that’s just what I 
can’t do. The plate is down at Simon Caleb’s. It was left 
to him by an uncle who died a few days ago.” 

This falsehood was inspired by Lord Louis’ irritating 
curiosity as to the origin of his purchases. They had con- 
gratulated themselves that this bereavement would prove 
an admirable blind. 

Lord Louis clicked his tongue sympathetically. 

“And you think this plate would attract me,”’ he said. 

“I know it would,” said Palliser. “‘The two shades of 
gilding alone are worth the money, and, held up to the 
light 

Lord Louis broke in. 

“You have omitted to mention the price,” he said. 

“Five hundred is what he asked,” said Palliser, clearing 
his throat. 

His lordship raised his eyebrows. 

“A high figure!” he remarked. “‘It must, indeed, be a 
remarkable piece to justify such a demand. Perhaps Mr. 
Caleb would be prepared to accept less.”’ 

Palliser shook his head dubiously. 

“Caleb is a funny man,” he said. ‘Cute, mind you, but, 
if you understand me, funny.” 

“*A rare combination,”’ remarked Lord Louis. 

“It is,” said Palliser deferentially. “I don’t know 
whether your lordship is free this afternoon, but if so per- 
haps you would care to take a look at it.” 

Lord Louis glanced at his watch. 

“T had an appointment,” he said, “but it is immaterial. 
If you will wait until I have made a telephone call I shali be 
pleased to accompany you. Those Egyptian cigarettes in 
the porphyry casket might claim your attention. I have 
them especially imported from Istmalia.” 

“Oh, thank you—thanks!” said Palliser. “I 
mind if I do.” 

When the door had closed behind Lord Louis, Palliser 
drew a sigh of satisfaction. He helped himself to a ciga- 
rette, which he lit with a match taken from a small stand of 
Chinese jade. So excellent a smoke did this prove that he 
was fain to replenish his own case from Lord Louis’ abun- 
dant store. 

Things were proceeding admirably for the firm of Pal- 
liser & Caleb. Already he felt that his share of the spoils 
was crisping in his pocket. 

He rose to his feet as Lord Louis, carrying gloves and 
a cane, reéntered the apartment. An invitation to take a 
glass of wine before starting was received with a respect 
that an acquaintance with his lordship’s cellar justly 
inspired. The journey to Simon’s shop was improved by a 
pleasant discussion upon the qualities of the old Madeira 
so recently enjoyed. 

Simon Caleb was standing behind his counter when they 
arrived and Palliser greeted him warmly. 

“This is Mr. Caleb, your lordship,” he said. “Simon, 
here is Lord Louis Lewis, who kindly wants to have a look 
at that eggshell plate.” 

“Mr. Palliser informs me that it is a very rare speci- 
men,” said Lord Louis after favoring Simon with a very 
gracious inclination of the head. 

“And so it is,” said Simon; “but I haven’t made up my 
mind that I want to sell it.” 


don’t 






















“In which respect you are not peculiar,” said Lord 
Louis. “‘I have yet to meet the dealer who did not preface 
a sale with precisely that remark.” 

The unexpected nature of this comment temporarily 
deprived Simon of a fitting rejoinder. 

“Come, come, your lordship,” said Palliser; “that’s 
hardly fair. You forget this plate is a sort of heirloom 
been in the family for fifty years. Mr. Caleb, here, was 
very fond of his poor uncle. Isn’t that right, Simon?” 

Below the level of the counter Simon was winding a 
mall piece of catgut round the first finger of his left hand. 

“He was always good to me,” he said with growing 
ntiment—‘“‘always; and that’s where it is. Still, there’d 
»no harm in your having a look, would there?” 

Lord Louis tucked his Malacca cane under his right arm 
and placed his gloves upon the counter. 

“That is the precise purpose of my visit,”’ he said. 

Simon stooped and took the plate from a shelf beneath 
him. He was careful to hold it at the exact spot where the 
gut cast had been sealed to the rim. 

“Here you are then,” said he, and drew a deep breath 
for the coming ordeal. 

Lord Louis Lewis took the plate in his right hand, hold- 
ing it lightly, as such delicate ware demands. 

“It feels a trifle heavy,”” he remarked, balancing it on 
the tips of his fingers. “I'll just put on my glasses.” 

“Very dark in here,” said Palliser, who had joined 
Simon behind the counter. 

“There is a switch at your elbow, my lord,”’ said Simon, 
indicating the spot. 

“Let me 

“Pray do not disturb yourself,’”’ Lord Louis remarked. 
“IT can manage very well myself.” 

He took a step toward the switch, the plate perilously 
poised upon the extreme tips of his fingers. Immediately 
beneath his hand was the slab of green malachite upon 
which the genuine plate had met its fate. Beyond question 
the moment had arrived. Lord Louis had no sooner laid 
his hand upon the electric switch than Simon gave the cast 
a short but determined pull, at the same time releasing it 
at his end so that the fall should be undisturbed. 

In a futile effort to save the plate Lord Louis’ stick fell 
from beneath his arm and alighted, head downward, upon 
the largest fragment. This added shock caused a shower of 
splinters to rise into the air and descend again over his 
lordship’s boots and thence to the floor. 

“What have you done? What have you done?” yelled 
Simon, groveling out through the flap-covered opening of 
the counter. 

Lord Louis, after his violent effort to avert the disaster, 
immediately regained his dignity and raised himself to his 
full height. 

“T cannot account for the accident in any way,” he said. 
“It seemed to me as though the plate moved in my hand.” 

Simon was distraught. ‘A fine thing,” he moaned, ‘to 
go smashing about like that.” 

“Very unlucky!” said Palliser, who on hands and knees 
was dragging the floor for the telltale cast, which by good 
fortune he found almost 
atonee. “‘ Most unlucky!” 

And rising to his feet 
he placed his find, which 
during the fall had sev- 
ered its connection with 
the plate, into a large 
brass bowl near at hand. 

“How did you come to 
do it?” said Simon, his 
voice rising to ashrill wail. 

““T have said,” replied 
Lord Louis, “that I am 
unable to account for the 
accident.” 

“You will have to!’ 
said Simon, emphasizing 
his words by a blow on 
the counter. ‘* You'll 
have to account for it 
every penny—whether 
you want to or not.” 

Lord Louis raised his 
hand in a gesture com- 
manding silence. 

‘**T think,’”’ he said, 
“you forget the respect 
due to my station. Mr. 
Palliser will assure you 
that I am the last man 
in the world who would 
permit your loss to go 
unindemnified. Please do 
not address me again with 
such a lack of restraint.” 

“Well,” said Simon, 
slightly mollified, ‘‘if 
your lordship speaks so 
fair I am sure I apologize 
for giving offense.” 


’ said Palliser. 
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“Then,” said Lord Louis, “ be so good as to collect thos 
pieces and give them to me. If, after inspection, I find 
them to be of the first quality I shall be pleased to pay any 
reasonable claim you may advance.” 

“I was going to ask five hundred for it,”’ said Simon 

“The circumstances being as they are,” said Lord Louis, 
‘I am in no position to offer any comment.” 

“Simon,” said Palliser, “‘take his lordship into the 
parlor. I'll make a parcel of these pieces, my lord, as per 
haps you'd like to look them over at home.” 

‘That will suit me very well,” said Lord Louis 
“especially as I have omitted to bring my check book.” 

Simon led the way into the parlor. Here he exerted 
himself to the utmost to reduce the effect of his recent out 
burst. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “what your lordship will think 
of me for speaking in the way I did.” 

“I realize that your words were inspired by the heat of 
the moment,” said Lord Louis. “At the same time it is 
well to guard against too vigorous expression before one 
has fully grasped the perspective of a situation.” 

“That's so,” said Simon. 

“These crises,”’ proceeded the peer, “are sent to test our 
powers of self-control.” 

“Well, I must say,”’ said Simon with warmth, “your 
lordship’s behavior is more than anyone could have bar 
gained for. You take a loss of five hundred pounds without 
turning a hair.” 

“It is nothing,” said Lord Louis, pinching the knot of 
his cravat. 

At this moment Palliser returned with a packet contain- 
ing the broken pieces of the genuine plate. The substitute 
had by this time been carefully secreted under the counter 

Lord Louis took the parcel and departed. He had 
arranged, the next day being Sunday, that Palliser and 
Simon should call for their check on Monday morning 
Despite his outward calm he was by no means satisfied 
that the accident was fortuitous. His sensitive finger tips 
had been conscious of a sensation of liveliness on the part 
of the plate, as though it moved of its own accord. That 
this feeling was the result of imagination he was bound to 
believe. He was quite by himself at the time of the acci 
dent; the nearest of the two dealers was well over six feet 
away. And yet 

Then, again, the price was very high. Even assuming 
the plate to have been of the finest quality, five hundred 
pounds was a great deal to pay. 

There is, however, a bright side to everything; and 
what Lord Louis lacked in gayety was more than counter 
balanced by the satisfaction experienced by the firm of 
Palliser & Caleb. From start to finish no single hitch had 
occurred to mar the complete success of their operations 

Arrived at his home Lord Louis partook of a modest 
repast; and after a glass of light port and a couple of wal 
nuts he proceeded to reassemble the pieces of the broken 
plate. With the aid of a strong adhesive and an infinite 
fund of patience the difficult task was completed. It was, 
indeed, a beautiful example of porcelain— and yet, strangely 





Lord Louis Heid Up the Pilate, Asking Whether She Had Ever Seen it Before 





enough, familiar. Somewhere he had seen this plate bef 
He knew it well, every detail of it that giri ling 
the ass; the grotesque maie figure with the 
beard; the two shades of gilding in the vine atte 
encirciing the rim 

There was no room for doubt—this plate was or 
had been stolen from his own collectior me wi ‘ ‘ 
before. Yet Simon had said that it had belonge 
incle, who had treasured it for half a century. That wa 
odd 

Then, in a flash, a long-disused cell Lord Louis’ brai: 
woke, and he knew, if this was indeed his plat here 
would be a series of small pinholes on the back in mu 
same formation as the constellation of Cassiopeia 

He reversed the plate and there were the pinhole i 


as he remembered them. 
Lord Louis had always accounted for the disappearance 
of the 


broken it, and, rather than confess her careleasneas, had 


late by the th eory that one of the maidservant ad 





hidden all traces of what had occurred by throwing away 
the pieces. The possibility of theft had never cross 
generous mind. In the light of recent events, however, he 
decided to ask his housekeeper what servants had been 
living at the house when the loss was discovered 

He rang the bell and commanded the man who answered 
it to summon Mrs. Swan, to whom he at once put the 
question, Mrs. Swan pursed her lips in thought 

“T couldn't exactly say,” she said not without look- 
ing at my book.’ 

When the book was forthcoming it was ascertained that 
a maid named Ann Minter had left their employ, through 
ill health, a few days after the plate had been found miss 
ing. She was a Bristol girl and had given her t’ 
address when writing for a character 

Lord Louis made a note of the address, thanked Mrs 
Swan, and sallied forth to pay a late call upon Ann Mir 
ter’s aunt. He was somewhat embarrassed at finding the 
lady in bed and suffering from acute phthisis; so he 





no time in explaining the object of his visit. Removing 
the wrapping he held up the plate for her inspection, at 
the same time asking whether she had ever seen it bef 

Mrs. Minter confessed she had, adding that she had sold 
it to a dealer some four days previously for the sum of 
sixpence. Lord Louis received this news with just indig 
nation. He inquired after the niece and was further: 
distressed to hear of her premature demise. Having left 
a sovereign upon the invalid’s counterpane he bade her 
farewell, 

One thing was evident—Simon Caleb was not above 
practicing deception. He had willfully misrepresented the 
true origin of the plate and had imposed upon the previou 
owner with a shameful disregard for honesty. Even 





though circumstances should compel him to write Simon 
Caleb a check for five hundred pounds, Lord Louis deter 
mined that half that sum should be made over to the old 
lady. 

Having arrived at this resolve he dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts and directed his footsteps toward the 
Conservative Club, wher: 
he played two hundred 
up at billiards with a 
casual acquaintance, Il 
cidentally this person was 
also a lover of Oriental 
porcelain. It was during 
the course of this game 
that another link was 
forged in the chain of evi- 
dence against Simon 
Caleb and his partner. 

Refusing to make use of 
the long rest, Lord Louis 
was sprawling over the 
table to accomplish a dif 
ficult shot, the whole of 
his body, with the excep 
tion of his feet, being 
posed upon the green 
cloth, At the critical mo 
ment, before the str 





was made, he experi 


a sharp pain just 


his right ankle Thecom 
pany being mai L 
Louis permitted himss 
the luxury of a sma 
cense in speech 


ter?’’ demanded ti 
friend. 
‘Something pr 


me,” said Lord Loui 
He swung round 


sitting posture and bare 


jagged cut 
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AY,”’ said a Kansas man—real 
ss Kansas man, prosperous, patri- 
otic, but perplexed —“‘ what’s all 
this talk about preparedness, any- 
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began they looked at it as another 
political dodge; and this wasshrewdly 
fostered by the professional pacifists, 





how?” 


“Tell me,” said an Iowa man, also 
prosperous, also patriotic, and also 
perplexed, ‘‘what’s the answer to this 
clamor about a bigger navy and a 
bigger army, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

“I wish you would explain to me,” 
said a Wisconsin man, equally pros- 
perous, patriotic and perplexed, “why 
it is necessary to do all these things 
they say are so imperative now.” 

Then they talked, and here com- 
positely is what they said, and here, 
compositely also, is expressed the 
very general frame of mind in that 
great American territory we call the 
Middle West, for the man in Kansas 
and lowa and Wisconsin holds about 
the same ideas as the man in Nebraska 
and Indiana and Ohio, and all up and 
down the Mississippi Valley, which 
is the great debatable political ground 
of this nation: 

“They've got a war in Europe. It 
has been going on since July a year 
ago. Some day we'll know why it 
happened at that particular time, but 
we've always known it was likely to 
happen at any time for twenty years 





who spread the word through the 
entire country that the real sponsors 
for the preparedness movement were 
the plutocrats who would profit by 
the making and sale of armor plate 
and guns and munitions, and all sorts 
of things. 

They had been attending to their 
business, and they expected that the 
men to whom they had delegated the 
nation’s business had been attending 
to that. Suddenly it is howled at 
them from every quarter that the 
whole affair is a fraud; that this great 
country of theirs, which they pa- 
triotically and proudly, even if mis- 
takenly, think can whip all creation, 
cannot whip even a little sector of 
creation, and they resent the attitude 
in which they find the republic and 
suspect the motives of those who 
have thus shattered their pride and 
their security. 

No one of lesser degree than the 
President could have brought the 
real situation home to them. They 
wouldn’t have believed any other per- 
son, and hadn’t; but they believed 
the President. They listened, almost 
resentfully at first, to his statement 
of actual national conditions; for 








back. Every intelligent man out 
here has had the knowledge that 
sooner or later there would be a 
European war. What else was all that military and naval 
preparation for? Well, if we knew it out here, why wasn’t 
it reasonable to suppose that they knew it in Washington? 

“The thing we can’t make out is why, if they knew it, as 
they should have known it, there wasn’t enough prevision 
in that crowd to consider what part this country would 
have to play when that war came. And another thing 
we can’t make out is what they have been doing down 
there all this time. 

“We have been sending men to Congress right along, 
and Lord knows they have been spending enough money; 
and they have fed us up with the idea that we had the 
greatest navy in the world. Every time they 
launched a battleship we saw pieces and pictures in the 
papers that this was ‘the greatest fighting machine in the 
world.’ Every time they had target practice they told us 
our gunners couldn’t miss. They boasted about our sub- 
marines and our torpedoes, and our this and that, and 
yelled about the superiority of our jackies and our marines 
till we sat back here and considered that we had the best 
there was, bar England possibly, and felt we might give 
England a good, stiff tussle. Why, only this morning I 
read in the papers about the loss of the United States 
naval code book out in California. ‘Finest naval code in 
the world’ it said.” 


second 


Victims of Misplaced Confidence 


- N® NEVER grudged those men in Congress the 

money or made any particular inquiry into how they 
were spending it, but were serene and contented, thinking 
that while our army was good, so far as it went, we had a 
crackajack navy, and that it would be some job for any 
other nation to get an attacking force across the ocean 
and on our shores. 

“Then comes this European war; and all of a sudden 
they begin to how! at us that we must be prepared. Well, 
why ain't we prepared? What's Congress been doing? 
What is all this stuff about our navy being second that 
we have been reading in the papers? How about those 
finest fighting machines, those submarines we invented, 
those torpedoes we invented, and all that? How about 
that man-—I forget his name—-who went before a com- 
mittee in Congress the other day and said somebody has 
invented a net to catch torpedoes that makes our ships 
positively safe—finest torpedo net in the world! How 
about it? 

“They have fed us on this sort of stuff. Naturally out 
here we don't know much about ships except what we 
read. We never see any battleships or destroyers, or any 
of that sort of fighting gear. But we've been sitting back 
comfortable and contented, thinking we were in pretty 
fair shape; and then one day—bing!—along comes the 
President and tells us that our navy, instead of being 
second among the navies of the world, is only a measly 
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The President Was Applauded by the Hand:Picked Contingent, But He Was Cheered 


by the Free:for-AlUl Crowds 


fourth. Well, why? Why isn’t it second? Who’s to 
blame? We're puzzled to know. What have these men 
we've been sending down to Congress been doing? Whose 
fault is it? Notours! We've never kicked on the expense, 
but have paid our taxes, and sent our men to Washington, 
and felt sure they were taking care of us. 

“They can’t blame us if we wonder whether we were 
fooled in the first instance or are being fooled now. It 
sort of shocked us when they began howling that instead 
of having a first-class navy we had only a lot of tubs, and 
not enough powder or men, and a collection of nonsinkable 
submarines, and no auxiliaries to speak of. We had been 
led to think we were in pretty fair shape, with everything 
ships, men, gunnery, and so on—the ‘finest in the world,’ 
so far as they went; and that they went quite a way. 

“To put it the way we'd talk it in the street, we feel that 
we have been bunked by these professional politicians 
down at Washington. We were busy with our stores and 
our crops and our own domestic problems, and we left it to 
them to see that we were in good shape, both on sea and on 
land. Apparently they haven’t done it if all this talk is 
true; and the reckoning for that is in our hands. 

““Now don’t make any mistake about our people out 
here. All this talk about our being against anything that 
is American and for America is rot. You'll find that the 
Middle West will come right to taw whenever coming to 
taw is necessary; but they have got to show us. If what 
is said is true, and probably it is, we’ve been pretty badly 
humbugged by Congress and the rest of them on this 
business. It sort of puzzles and surprises us that the men 
we sent down to take care of these things for us haven't 
taken care of us, and have thrown a lot of dust in our eyes 
by their boasting and loud talk about our superiority. It 
hurts our pride. No man likes to be flimflammed and then 
told about it. 

“That’s about the way the Middle West feels. We are 
sort of skeptical about it. And why not? We felt that on 
the sea, at least—and we had been led to feel—we were 
pretty safe; and now they tell us we are a poor fourth and 
getting worse all the time. We don’t like it. We are ready 
to help make the situation better; but, having been fooled 
once and for a long time, we want to know this time that 
we shall get what they say we’ll get, and not wake up in 
ten or twenty years and find that they have fooled us 
again. Missouri has no monopoly on that show-me de- 
mand. That is the attitude of the entire Middle West.” 

Well, can you blame them? A navy, to the bulk of the 
people in the Middle West, has always been a defensive 
instrument to be read about and discussed, but rarely seen. 
The great mass of the people in that territory do not get 
to the seaboard. The majority of them never saw a battle- 
ship. They have depended on the slush in the newspapers 
about the world-beating efficiency of ships and men, and 
have been satisfied that all was well. Naturally when the 
tremendous pother over preparedness, both on land and sea, 


even the President, in the beginning, 
was at difficulties in making them 
understand. They were puzzled. As 
soon as they did understand, as soon as it was clear to them 
that the President was in earnest, they rallied to him with 
cheers. They are Americans, those people of the Middle 
West, and they are very largely for America. They have 
as yet no very clear understanding of what definite things 
are necessary, for the President in his statements was gen- 
eral rather than specific; but they have come to the idea 
that we must do something, and intend to see to it that 
Congress does not fool them again. 


A Fearsome Political Bogy 


OLITICAL pilgrims, whether presidents or lesser pro- 
tagonists, may be divided broadly into two classes 
Pulse Feelers and Pulse Quickeners; the pulse to be sensed 
or speeded being national or local, as the case may be. All 
political oratory, spellbinding, stumping and ballyhoo is 

for one of these two purposes—sometimes for both 
though an expert feeler may not be a successful quickener, 
and an exciting quickener ordinarily must have his feeling 
done for him. 

On either assignment the pilgrim must go out among 
the people where the pulses are. An attempt to remain 
in Washington, for example, and feel a national pulse is 
about as futile as endeavoring to detect a flutter in an 
individual wrist while the feeler is wearing a boxing glove. 
So it is with quickening. Both of these operations, which 
are highly necessary at times, must be done on the spot, 
and not from the White House or from the Capitol or 
from any other political place whatever. 

Moreover, one of the most fearsome of our national 
political bogies is the Middle West. The self-conscious 
statesmen from that section of the country are in a con- 
stant state of apprehension over the predicted demonstra- 
tions in that territory. The South, for example, is regular 
and dependable in its political activities, and the Eastern 
and Western coasts reasonably so, albeit the Pacific side of 
us has its spells of eccentricity; but the Middle West 
who can guess that? 

To be sure, everybody tries to guess it, and most guesses 
are wrong. The people of the Middle West are quite likely 
to do their own thinking and to vote as it pleases them. 
They are a self-centered lot and independent in a measure 
in their demonstrations. Hence, until the Middle West 
makes up its mind, the minds of its representatives in 
Washington are blanks; and hence, further, that is why 
there has been, thus far, so much backing and filling in 
Congress among these very statesmen from this very 
section. 

The ordinary representative knows, ordinarily, what the 
temper of his people is on any conventional subject. He 
knows where they stand on tariff, finance, measurably on 
economics, and on party policies; or if he doesn’t know 
exactly he knows well enough to maintain a masterly 
middle-of-the-road position until he gets his definite 
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knowledge. The trouble with the Congress of the 
United States at the time the President went out on 
his Middle-Western trip was that its members were 
not sure of what the folks back home had in mind. It 
was a new propositior to both the people and the 
statesmen; and until the people made up their minds 
of course the statesmen had no minds to make up. 
There was no precedent to follow; nothing but a 
more or less excited discussion, with no apparent 
conclusions reached. That is why the statesmen at 
Washington were running round in circles and wav- 
ing their fists in the air, hopping here and hopping 
there, or discreetly remaining noncommittal. They 
didn’t know what the folks back home thought. They 
had no rule to go by, no precedent or accurate knowl- 
edge. They were in sad case. 

Whereupon some wise persons went to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and told him that, as he 
was by virtue of his office not only the leader of his 
party but the leader of his country, it was his part to 
go among the people and talk with them, and tell 
them what he, as their chosen leader, held to be the 








better policy for the country in the present con- 
It was pointed out to him that there was 
a vast deal of misunderstanding and misinformation, 
and malevolence and mistaken zeal, and scrambled think- 


tingency. 


ing, and piffle and punk and guff in circulation among 
the people, and that he was the natural clarifier for the 
Ituatior 

So he went; and I happened along at about the same 
time and was in most of the places he visited, either coin- 


cidentally or subsequently, and saw and heard what hap- 
pened, or inquired about the happenings afterward. And 
I learned many interesting things, some of which can be 
set down here, and looked at his receptions from viewpoints 
of my own and not as a member of his party. And this is 
the way it all tots up 


The Pall of the Hand-Picked Audience 


HE situation hasn’t changed any since I came across the 
continent last October, asking about the sentiment for 
The great bulk of the American 
people, though puzzled over the reasons for our lack of 
preparedness, are for adequate preparedness now. There 
may be a difference as to details, but on the main fact the 
large majority of the people agree. In its present manifes- 
tation, caused by the unparalleled world conditions, the 
question is a new question to the people. It isn’t like the 
tariff, for example, or prohibition, or suffrage, or any other 
large national topic; for it has not been talked over and 
argued and discussed, and there hasn’t been time yet for 
crystallization on it. 

Indeed, the President himself wasn’t so crystal as he 
might have been about it for quite a time; but now the 
President, who is the nation’s leader, has formed a plan, 
and as the people are getting to understand the need of 
preparedness and the why of it, they are for it, as they 
would be for any policy that is vitally American. It 
makes no difference what the pacifists say or do. The bulk 
of the people are for real preparedness, and they are quite 
likely to get it or know the reason why. 

The discussion stage is about over. The air 
the air in the Middle West 
By the time Congress gets its bearings 


or against preparedness. 


especially 
has been somewhat cleared. 
which will be 
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Neo One of Lesser Degree Than the President Could Have 


Brought the Reali Situation Home to Them 


presently, for the folks will begin to give evidence of the 
wants it will be discovered that the opponents t repara 
tion are not getting anywhere Congress already ha 


begun to hear from the people back hom« 

That the people—-not the minority represented by the 
pacifists and their colleague are for preparedness 
shown plainly enough by the experiences of the Presider 
on that trip. He made eight principal speeches—in the 
cities of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Des 
Moines, Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis— and 
speech in New York on the night before he started West; 
or nine principal speeches in all 
audiences, rather—fall into two classes: the hand-picked 
and the free-for-all. In New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and Chicago the audiences of the President were card-of 
admission audiences, which, as the papers in each city said, 
were highly intelligent, but which not 
audiences, except in a restricted sense. In Milwaukee, 
Des Moines, Topeka, and particularly in Kansas City and 
St. Louis, where there are great auditoriums, the audiences 
were popular—they were made up of the people and only 
the boxes were hand-picked. Thus it is very easy to define 
results, 

These cities are of two characters: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis have large popu- 
lations of foreign-born citizens; Kansas City, Des Moines 
and Topeka are largely American. This made no difference 
in the welcome for the President, and rather accentuated 
it in Milwaukee; but it made some difference to the 
dent, as shall be shown. The really interesting feature of 
the trip was the contrast between the hand-picked audiences 
and the free-for-all audiences. 

There was a decorous amount of applause in Pittsburgh, 
which really isn’t Western at all, 
the war has brought an immense prosperity. 
Cleveland is small and admission was by card. 
to have a pull to get a ticket to the Clevel: 
In Chicago the big Auditorium was filled, but it was more 
of a social gathering than an rhe 


Chicagoans appeared, to a large their evening 


These meetings—or 


were 


popular 


Presi 


of course, and is where 
The 


One 
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and meetir v 


experience 


extent, in 
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He Caught the SJpirit of the People and They Caught His Spirit 






thes. and felt it ir imbent on them ft ’ ' ’ 


dignified manner 


lent felt this 


up to their habiliments The ] 


It was like making a 


Speck 
} 


night grand-opera audience, a most formal affair ali 
round 

Now it is highly commendable togo to a presidentia 
speech attired in a suit of evening clothe t it 


doesn't make for enthusiasm; 
of Cleveland and Chicago were most hospitable and 


and though the pe 





polite, and represented the intelligence, and so of 
their communities, they didn't represent much of the 
voting power. The President soon discovered that 
the places where the doors were opened at a ce 

time and first come was first served were the places 
where he roused most enthusiasm and where his 


peeches were best received And his tour was a sort 


of step-up affair He was notably cautious in New 


York, where he had thirteen hundred busine 
professional men, also hand picked, to hear hin He 
threw away the speech he originally planned to mak« 
and made another 
He was re trained in Pitt sburgh and not fervid 
Cleveland The hand-picked didn't rouse } 
He aid his piece to the vast array of 
bosoms in Chicago, but when he got to Des M P 
he cut loose a little; and in Topeka and Kansas Cit 


where he had fifteen thousand people to hear him, and in 
St. Loui 


the sp 


, where he had another fifteen thou and, he caught 


irit of the people and they caught | pu 


Hearty Response From Western Crowds 
Rs 
at 


gene ral 
ments 


The 


train stops, where the 


thus it comes down to thi people, not only 
the big meetings but at the 
public could come, heard his most vital pronounce 
and took them most meetings 


showed very plainly, even discounting the curiosity to se« 


vitally Those 
and hear a President, which always is so strong among 
Americans—and especially this President, who has 


the b 


Deen 
so close to Washington for the past three years x 
popular meetings showed very plainly, discounting al! 
these features of curiosity and the oh-I-want-to-see-Mrs 
Wilson angle, that the bulk of the voters of this country 
are for preparedness and will register emphatically 
exact moment a concrete program is presented to them 
If you took the trouble to read the speec hes of the 
President you found that he increased in fervor as he went 
along. As he emerged from under the pall of hand-picked 


audiences he grew more and more forceful and less re- 


at the 


He was a dignified and almost academic person 
In Topeka 


and in the other cities where he 


strained 
in New York, philosophically stating his case 
and Kansas City, 


for-all audiences, 





had free- 


urging his country- 
, fo) in ; r 
men to follow him in an enterprise he holds to be } 


t 


he was the leader, 
vatriotic 
He got his response from those big, 
’ Of course he was applauded by the 
hand-picked contingent, but he was cheered by the free 
f 


in the highest degree 
vopular audiences 


or-all crowds. That is the significance of the whole affair 


He didn’t tell them as much as he might have told them 
He wasn’t very definite about what is needed—and that, 
too, among a literal people, who think in facts and figures 


but, as the saying goes, he got away with it, particularly 
with the average citizen. There were plenty of carper 
plenty of critics, plenty of sneerers, plenty of discounts 
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Pima and Hopi enjoy seven cardinal 
N north, east, west, south, up, down and right 
here. In these and any intermediate directions from 
the Vorhis Ranch the diligent posse comitatus made swift 
and zealous search through the slow hours of afternoon. It 
commandeered the V H saddle horses in the corral; it 
searched for sign in the soft earth of the wandering draws 
hetween the dozen low hills scattered round Big Thumb 
Butte and Little Thumb Butte; it rode circles round the 
ranch; the sign of Christopher Foy’s shod horse was found 
and followed hotfoot by a detachment. Eight had arrived 
in the first bunch, with the sheriff; others from every angle 
joined by twos and threes from hour to hour till the num- 
A hasty election provided a 
protesting cook and a horse wrangler; a V H beef was 

iaughtered 
The 


classes 


AVAJO, 


points 


ber rose to above a score. 


posse was rather equally divided between two 
simpletons and fools. The first unquestionably 
believed Foy to be a base and cowardly murderer, out of 
law, whom it were most righteous to harry; else, as the 
storied juryman put it, ‘How came he there?”” The other 
party were of those who hold that evildoing may perma- 
nently prosper and endure. 

In the big living room of the adobe ranch house much 
time had been wasted in cross-questions and foolish 
Stella Vorhis had been banished to herown room, 
and Sheriff Matt Lisner had privately told off a man to 


he did not escape. 


answers. 


make sure s 

Lisner and Ben Creagan, crossest of the four examiners, 
had been prepared to meet by crushing denial an eager and 
indignant statement from Pringle, adducing the Gadsden 
House affair and his subsequent companying with Foy as 
proof positive of Foy’s innocence. That no such accusa- 
tion came from Pringle set these able but mystified deniers 
entirely at a loss, left the denial high and dry. Creagan 
mopped his brow furtively. 

“Vorhis,” said Sheriff Matt, red and angry from an 
hour's endeavor, ‘I think you're telling a pack of lies 
every word of it. You know mighty well where Foy is.” 

The Major's gray goatee quivered. 

“By Jupiter, sir, I'll tell you lies if I want to,” he re- 
torted defiantly 

“But, Sheriff, he may be telling us the truth,” urged 
Paul Breslin. “‘ Foy may very well have ridden here alone 
before Vorhis got here. I’ve known the Major a long time. 
He isn’t the man to protect a red-handed murderer.” 

“Aw, bah! How do you know I won't? How do you 
know he’s a murderer? You make me sick!"’ declared the 
Major hotly. Breslin was an honest, well-meaning farmer; 
the Major was furious to find such a man allied with Foy’s 
foes—certain sign that other desert blockheads would do 
likewise. “Matt Lisner tells you Kit Foy is a murderer 
and you believe him implicitly: Matt Lisner tells you I’m 
a liar— but you stumble at that. Why? Because you think 
about me—-that’s why! Why don’t you try that plan 
about Foy— thinking?” 

“But Foy'’s run away,” stammered Breslin, disconcerted. 

“Run away, hell! He’s not here, you mean. According 
to your precious story Foy was leaving before Marr was 
killed—or hefore you say Marr was killed. Why don’t you 
look for him with the Bar Cross round-up? There’s where 
he started for, you say.” 

“T wired up and had a trusty man go out there quietly 
at once. He's staying there still—quietly,” said the sheriff. 
‘Foy isn’t there--and the Bar Cross hasn't heard of the 
killing yet. It won't do, Major. Foy's run away.” 

John Wesley Pringle, limp, slack and rumpled in his 
chair, yawned, stretching his arms wide. 

“This man Foy,” he ventured amiably, “if he really run 
away he done a wise little stunt for himself, I think. 
Because every little ever and anon thin scraps of talk float 
in from your cookfire in the yard—and there’s a heap of it 
about ropes and lynching, for instance. If he hasn’t run 
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away yet he’d better—and I'll tell him so if I see him. 
Stubby, red-faced, spindlin’, thickset, jolly little man, ain't 
he? Heavy-complected, broad-shouldered, dark blond, 
very tall and slender, weighs about a hundred and ninety, 
with a paleskin and a hollow-cheeked, plump, serious face?” 

At this ill-timed and unthinkable levity Breslin stared in 
bewilderment; Lisner glared, gripping his fist convulsively; 
and Mr. Ben Creagan, an uneasy third inquisitor, breathed 
hard through his nose. Anastacio Barela, the fourth and 
last inquisitor, maintained unmoved the disinterested 
attitude he had held since the interrogation began. Feet 
crossed, he lounged in his chair, graceful, silent, smoking, 
listening, idly observant of wall and 
ceiling. 

No answer being forthcoming to 
his query, Pringle launched another: 

“Speaking of faces, Creagan, old 
sport, what’s happened to you and 
your nose? You look like someone 
had spread you on the minutes.” He 
eyed Creagan with solicitous interest. 

Mr. Creagan’s battered face be- 
trayed emotion. Pringle’s shameiess 
mendacity shocked him. But it was 
Creagan’s sorry plight that he must 
affect never to have seen this insolent 
Pringle before. The sheriff’s face 
mottled with wrath. Pringle reflected 
swiftly: The sheriff’s rage hinted 
strongly that he was in Creagan’s 
confidence and hence was no stranger 
to last night’s mishap at the hotel; 
their silence proclaimed their treach- 
erous intent. 

On the other hand, these two, if 
not the others, knew very well that 
Pringle had left town with Foy and 
had probably stayed with him; that 
the Major must know all that Foy and 
Pringle knew. Evidently, Pringle 
decided, these two, at least, could ex- 
pect no direct information from their 
persistent questionings; what they 
hoped for was unconscious betrayal 
by some slip of the tongue. As for 
young Breslin, Pringle had long since 
sized him up for what the Major 
knew him to be—a good-hearted, 
right-meaning simpleton. In the in- 
different-seeming Anastacio, Pringle 
recognized an unknown quantity. 

That, for a certainty, Christopher 
Foy had not killed Marr was a posi- 
tive bit of knowledge which Pringle 
shared only with the murderer him- 
self and with that murderer’s accom- 
plices, if any. So much was plain; 
and Pringle felt a curiosity, perhaps 
pardonable, as to who the murderer 
really was. 

Duty and inclination thus happily 
wedded, Pringle set himself to goad 
ferret-eyed Creagan and the heavy- 
jawed sheriff into unwise speech. 
And inattentive Anastacio had a 
shrewd surmise at Pringle’s design. 
He knew nothing of the fight at the 
Gadsden House, but he sensed an 
unexplained tension—and he knew 
his chief. 

“And this man too—what about 
him?" said Breslin, regarding Pringle 
with a puzzled face. “Granted that 


He Heard 

Them Creeping 
Toward Him 
From Both Sides 


the Major might have a motive for shielding Foy 
even believe Foy to be innocent 
put himself in danger for Foy?” 

“Here, now—none of that!” said Pringle with some 
asperity. “‘I may be a stranger to you, but I’m an old 
friend of the Major’s. I’m his guest, eating his grub and 
drinking his baccy; if he sees fit to tell any lies I back him 
up, of course. Haven’t you got any principle at all? What 
do you think I am?” 

“T know what you are,’ 
damned liar!” 

“‘An amateur only,” said Pringle modestly. “I never 
take money for it.” He put by a wisp of his frosted hair, 
the better to scrutinize, with insulting slowness, the sheriff’s 
savage face. “‘ Your ears are very large!’’ he murmured at 
last. ‘“*And red!” 

The sheriff leaped up. 

“You insolent cur-dog!”"’ he roared. 

“*To stand and be still to the Birken’ead drill is a damn 
tough bullet to chew,’”’ quoted Pringle evenly. “‘But he 
did it—old Pringle—John Wesley Pringle—liar, and cur 
dog too! We'll discuss the cur-dog later. Now, about the 
liar. You're mighty certain, seems tome. Why? How do 
you know I’m lying? For I am lying—I’ll not deceive you 
I’m lying; you know I’m lying; I know that you know I’m 

lying: and you apprehend clearly that I 
am aware that you are cognizant of the fact 
that I am fully assured that you know I am 
lying. Just like that! What a very peculiar 
of happenstances! I am a nervous 
woman and this makes my head go round!” 

“*The worst day’s work you ever did for 
yourself,”’ said the angry sheriff, “‘was when 
you butted into this business.” 

“Yes, yes; go on. Was this to-day or 
yesterday—at the hotel?”’ 

“Liar!” roared Lisner. “‘ You never were 
at the Gadsden House.” 

“Who said I was?” 

The words cracked like a whiplash. Si- 
multaneously Pringle’s tilted chair came 

down to its four legs and Pringle 
sat poised, his weight on the 
balls of his feet, ready for a 
spring. The sheriff paused mid- 
way of a step; his mottled face 
grew ashen. A gurgle very like 
a smothered chuckle came from 
Anastacio. Creagan flung him- 
self into the breach: 

“Aw, Matt, let’s have the 
girlinhere. Wecan’t get nothing 
from these stiff-necked idiots.”’ 

“* Might as well,” agreed Lisner 
in a tone that tried to be con- 
temptuous but trembled. ‘We're 
wasting time here.” 

“*Lisner,” said the Major in his 
gentlest tone, “‘ be well advised in 
this matter and leave my daugh- 
ter be!” 

“ And if I don’t?” sneered Lis- 
ner. He had no real desire to 
question Stella, but welcomed 
the change of venue as a diver- 
sion from his late indiscretion. 
“If, in the performance of my 
duty, I put a few civil questions 
to Miss Vorhis—in the presence 
of her father, mind you—then 
what?” 

“But you won't!” said the 
Major softly. 


he may 
why should this stranger 


, “e 


said the sheriff. You're a 


set 












“Do you know, Sheriff, I think the Major has the right 
. idea?”’ said Pringle. ‘‘We won’t bother the young lady.” 
! “Who's going to stop me?” 
a, | Anastacio, in his turn, brought his chair to the floor, at 
the same time unclasping his hands from behind his head. 

*T’ll do that little thing, Sheriff,”’ he announced milelv. 
“Miss Vorhis has already told us that she has not seen r vy 
; since yesterday noon. That is quite sufficient.”’ 

i Silence. 

“This makes me fidgety. 
quick ee 


Somebody say something, 
anything!”’ begged Pringle. “All right, then; I 
, « will. Let’s go back—we'’ve dropped a stitch. That goes 
"i about me being a liar and a damned one, Sheriff; but I'm 
‘ hurt to have you think I’m a cur-dog. You're the sheriff, 
4 doin’ your duty, as you so aptly observed. And you've 
: done took my gun away. But if bein’ a cur-dog should 
happen to vex me— honest, Sheriff, I’m that sensitive that 
' I'll tell you now—not hissing or gritting or gnashing my 
teeth—just telling you—the first time I you in a 
strictly private and 
‘ unofficial way I’m 
goin’ to remold you 
closer to my heart’s 
desire!” 
“You brazen hussy ! 
You know you lied!” 
“You're still harp- 
' in’ on that, Sheriff? 
That doesn’t make it 
any easier to be a cur- 
dog. How did you 
j know I lied? Yousay 
t so mighty positive 
but what are your rea- 
sons? Why don’t you 
tell your 
There isan honest man 
in this room. I am 
i } not sure there are not 
two 
Anastacio’s eyes 
again removed them- 
i selves from the ceiling. 
“If you mean me 
and somehow I am 
' quite clear as to 
} that u 
“T mean Mr. Bres- 
lin.” 
** Od. 
course!"’ said 
( tacio in a shocked 
voice. “ Breslin, by all 
j means, for the one you 
were sure of. But the 
, second man, the 
you had hopes of 
who should that be 
but me? Ithank you. 
I am touched. I am 
myself indifferent 
honest—as Shakspere 
puts it.”’ 
’ The sheriff 
his dry lips. 
“If you think I’m 
going to stay here to 


meet 


associates? 


him of 


Anas- 


one 


licked 
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I wasn't asked and none 
I tagged along, thoug! 
to wait. It’s one of the best little things I do— waiting. And 
I came to protect Foy, not to capture him. I came to kee 
right at his side, in case he surrendered without a fight 
for fear he might be killed 
back. It’s a way that we have in Las Uvas!”’ 
Lisner threw a look of hate at his deputy. 
‘You don’t mean to tell me there's any danger of any 
thing like that?” said Breslin, staggered and aghast. 
“Every danger. 
“You lie!” 
Anastacio. 
“That'll keep. Put up your gun, Bennie,” said Anas- 
with great composure. ‘“‘Supper’s most ready 
Besides, the Barelas won't like it if you shoot me this way 
There’s a lot of the Barelas, Ben. I'll tell you what I'll do 
though—-I’ll slip the idea to my crowd, and any time you 
want to kill me on an even break no Barela or Ascarate will 


Breslin. I was not wanted here 


of my people were brought along. 


escaping . - On Une 
way 





hat’s an old gag-—the lex fuga 


bawled Creagan. His sixshooter covered 


tacio 








be insulted , 

“You are!” taunted 
John Wesley Pringle. 
“You'll stay right here. What? Leave me here to tell 
what I have to say to an honest man and a half? Impos- 
sible! You'll not let me out of your sight.” 

“My amateur Ananias,” interrupted Anastacio 
passionately, “‘you are, unintentionally, perhaps, doing me 
half of a grave injustice. In this particular instance—for 
this day and date only—I am as pure as a new-mown hay. 
To prevent all misapprehension, let me say now that I 
never thought Foy killed Dick Marr.” 

“In heaven’s name, why?” demanded Breslin. 

“My honest but thick-skulled friend, let me put in my 
oar,”’ implored the Major. “Let me show you that Matt 
Lisner never thought Foy was guilty. Foy said last night, 
before the killing, that he was coming up here, didn’t he? 

“Hey, Major—hold up!” cried Pringle. But Vorhis was 
not to be stopped. 

“Don’t you see, you doddering imbecile? If Foy had 
really killed Dick Marr he might have gone to any other 
place in the world—but he wouldn t have come here.” 

“Aha! So Foy did come here, hey?” croaked the sheriff, 
triumphant in his turn. “Thanks, Major, for the informa- 
tion, though I was sure before, humanly 
he came this way.” 

“Which is another way of sa) 
Foy did the killing—that you don’t even suspect him of 
it,”” said Anastacio, as the Major subsided, crestfallen 
“Matt Lisner, I know tha: you hate Foy. I know that you 
Make 


dis- 


speaking, that 


ing that you don't think 










welcome this chance to get rid of him. no mistake, 








“Here He is, You Hyenas! Are You Still Afraid ef Him?*’ 


take it up. Put it right in your little holster—put it up, I 
say! That's right. You see, Breslin? Don’t let Foy out of 
your sight if he should be taken.” 

“But he'll never let himself be taken alive, 
“Even if anyone wants to take him 
to your friends, Breslin, unless you want them to take part 
in a deliberate, foreplanned murder.” 

“Damn you, what do you mean?” shouted the sheriff 

“T mean just what I say!” 


said Vorhis 


alive. Pass the word 


“Why, girls!” said Pringle. ‘You shock me! This i 
most unladylike. This is scandalous talk. Be nice! 
Please— pretty please! See, here comes some more pus 


foot posse— three, six, eleven hungry men. Have they got 


Foy? No; they have not got Foy. Is he up? He is up 
Look who’s here too! Good old Applegate and Brother 
Espalin. I wonder now if they're goin’ to give me the cut 
direct, like Creagan did? You notice, Breslin.’ 

The horsemen rode into the corral 

“No; don’t go, Sheriff,” said Anastacio “I'm anxiou 
to see if those two will recognize Ananias the Amateur 
They'll be here directly. Don't you go, either, Creagan 
Else I'll shoot you both in the back accidentally, cleaning 


my gun. 


From without was the sound of spurred feet in haste 
three men appeared at the open door 

“Why, if it ain't George! Good old George! 
Pringle, rising with outstretched arms. “‘And my 


friend Espalin! What a charming reunion! 


cried 


dear 








\ egate eve threw a startied q i hiel 
i it ( reagal Espa S di swil b he 
ao 
I « know j uid Applegate 
George! You're never going to disown me! Joe's 5 
; N j en me! 
The i Ag ‘ ind b { with a 
lim} roke with a a 
Wha ell’s going on her he st ed 
*You are for ne hing I ud S & erate r 
V uid Ana ) Nueces ou tx \ ‘ 
f Bashar Mr. A egate, meet Mr. P gi 
‘What does he ean, ther by ich n ‘ es 
demanded the other id Nueces River, chief of | ct 
ex-ranger, and for this occasion deputy sheriff. “I got : 
time for foolishness. And i can't run no whizzer m 
Barela. Don’t you try it! 
Oh, they're ist joking, Nueces,” said the Ms 
Tell u wa tit Here, I'll lig the lam] t gre 
g GarK Fin Ar 
gn of Fo 
Nueces leveled a 
belligere nge at 
the Majo 
You've been jok 
ng too! I've heard 
Abou l r 


I'm ashat ea of 
Let Vorhis p ill the 


] 


woo! over your eves 

while you sit here and 
] ; 

jaw all aftern ! 


doing nothing 
‘“*Why, what did 


you find out? 


‘A-plenty Them 
tills you sent out 
found Foy n ‘ to 
begin with 

“Sure it was Foy's 
horse queried Lis 


ner eage rly 


“Sure! I know the 


horse that big « alico 
horse of his.”’ 


*Why 


follow him 


didn’t you 
up?” 

“Follow hell! 
of the silly fools 


are milling round 


Oh, 
some 


out 


there— going over to 
the San Andres to 
night to take a big 
hunt mafiana. Not 
me. That horse was a 
blind. They pottered 
round tryin’ to find 
some trace of Foy 


blind fools !— till I met 
up with "em. I'd 
gathered in that miz 
zable red-headed Jox« 


lone 


Cowan on a give-out 


horse, claimin’ he'd 
been chasin’ broom 
He'd planted 


I oy "s horse > l reckon 


tails. 


But it can't be proved, 
so Llet him go. He'll 
have to walk in.” 

“But Foy es 


“Maybe he simply was not,” 


where do you figure | oy’s gone 


suggested Pringle, **lik« 


Enoch when he was translated into all European language 


including the Scandinavian.” 


‘Pringle, if you say another word I'll have you gagged! 


said the exasperated heriff. ‘‘Don't you reckon, Nueces 
that Cowan brought Foy a barefooted horse He can't 
have gone on afoot or you'd have seen his tracks.” 

‘Sheriff, you certainly are an ea marl eturned 
Nueces i great disgust an didn't go on afoot or horse 
back because he was never there I've told i tw 
Cowal elt that ca » horse on purpose fo to 
Vorhi I friend. Can't i see, if | had tried t 
get away by hard riding he ild have had a fres! 

ot the one he rode from Las Uvas, and uu woul tL ha 
found a penful of Iresh horses to chase him wit! Not i 
thousand years! That was to make t nice and ¢ ; 

u rick ear-old kid ld et ugt 
| au nae youd t ifalll ind e awa N 
r! I ‘ ‘ an | the I i 
horse tol i I t ! i » 
) ! 

I sx ‘ round t t sig? I did lon 1 

hur rf ‘ iy | an me i ) 

much cover tor him 
And none for you, I spose? hucks, but you're 

heriff! Look now \fter we started back here we sight 
a dust comin’ ‘way up north. We went ‘ a 
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Hargis, the Major’s buckaroo, throwin’ in a bunch from 
the round-up. He didn’t know nothin’ and was not right 
f till 1 mentioned your reward. Soon as ever 
i named twenty-five hundred he loosened up right smart.” 

“Well? Did he where Foy was?” 

“No; but he knew of the place where I judge Foy is, 
this very yet. Gosh!” said Nueces River in deep disgust, 
hell what men will do for a little dirty money! 
there’s a cave near the top of the least of them two 
a cave with two mouths, one 
m the big top. Nobody much knows where it is, only 
H o : 

Pringle had edged across the room. 
Bell Applegate's sleeve. 
that right about that reward 
hundred?” he whispered. His eyes glistened. 

“Forty-five,” said Bell behind his hand. ‘‘The Masons, 
they put up a thousand, and Dick’s old uncle—that would 
Dick starve or work—he tacked on a thousand 
Dead or alive!”” He looked down at Pringle’s face, 
at Pringle’s working fingers, opening and shutting ava- 
“Don’t you wish you may get it? 
Hear what the old man’s saying.” 

During the whispered colloquy the old ranger had 
kept on: 

“There’s where he is, a twenty-to-one shot! 
quiet, likely, thinkin’ we'll miss him. Brush growin’ over 
both the mouths, Hargis says, so you might pass 
right by if you didn’t know where to look. These short 
nights he couldn't never get clear on foot. Thirty mile to 
the next water-—-we'd find his tracks and catch him. But 
he might make a break to get away at that. Never can tell 
about a he-man like Foy. We can’t take no chances. We'll 
pick a bite of supper and then we surround that hill, quiet 
as mice, and close up on him. He can’t see us to shoot if 
we're fool enough to make any noise. Come daylight we'll 
wnered, every man behind a bowlder. If he 
shows up he’s our meat; if he don’t we'll starve him out.” 

“And suppose he isn’t there?” said 
Creagan. “What would we look like, 
watching an empty cave two or three 


ire of that 


1 
KNOW 


“it beat 


Ss ‘em 
butte the roughest one 
righ te 
the \ 
He now plucked at 


‘Say, i twenty-five 


have let 


mor 


riciously; he sneered. 
S-sh! 


He'll lay 


cave 


have him c« 


days?’ 

“What look like now? Give 
you three retorted Nueces. 
‘And how'd we look rushin’ that empty 
eave if it didn't happen to be empty? 
Excuse I'd druther get 
three grand heehaws and a 
tiger for bein’ ridiculous than 
to have folks tiptoe by «a- 

‘How natural he 
I been a pretty tough 
old bird in my day— but goin’ 
up a tunnel after Kitty Foy 
ain’t my idea of foresight.” 

man—some good 
man too—will have to stay 
here and stand guard on the 
Major and this fresh guy, 
Pringle,” said the sheriff 
thoughtfully. ‘He'll get his 
slice of the money, of course.” 

“You'll find a many glad te 
take that end of the job; for,” 
said Nueces River, “it is in 
my wise old noddle some of 
us are going to be festerin’ in 
Abraham's bosom before we earn that reward money. 
Leave Applegate—he’s in bad shape for climbing 
bruise on his belly big as a washpan.” 

Bronce’ bucked me over on the saddle horn,” ex- 
plained Applegate. “Sure, I'llstay. And the Pringle 
person will be right here when you get back too.” 

“Let the Major take some supper in to Miss 
Vorhis,” suggested Breslin. “I'll keep an eye on him. 
He can eat with her and cheer her up a little. This 
is hard lines for a girl.” 

Lisner shrugged his shoulders. 

‘We have to keep her here till Foy’s caught. She 
might bring a sight of trouble down on us.” 

the matter with me going out and 
asked Pringle. 

You talk too much with your 
sheriff. “I'll send in a snack for 
you and Bell. Come on, boys.” 

Chey filed out to the cook's fire in the walled courtyard. 
said Pringle when the two were left 
right about the reward? ‘Cause I sure want 
to get in on it.” 

“Dam 


do we 
guesses,” 


vhisperin’: 


, 
looks! 


“some 


inyway; 


“Say, what's 
eating a few?” 
“You stay 
mouth,” replied the 


here! 


“George, dear,” 
alone, “is that 
likely. You knew where Foy was. You know 
where he is now. Why didn’t you tell us if you wanted in 
on the reward 

“Why, George, I didn’t know there was any. Besides, 
him and me split up as soon as we got clear of town.” 

You're a damn liar!” 
“That's what the sheriff said. Somebody must ’a’ give 
me away,’’ complained John Wesley. He rolled a cigarette 
and walked to the table. ‘All the same, you’re making a 


~- 


“I Never Doubted You—Not 
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mistake. You hadn’t ought to roil me. Just for that, soon 
as they’re all off on their man hunt, I’m goin’ to study up 
some scheme to get away.” 

“T got a picture of you gettin’ away!” 

“George,” said John Wesley, “you see that front door? 
Well, that’s what we call in theatrical circles a practical 
door. Along toward morning I’m going out through that 
practical door. You'll see!” 

He raised the lamp, held the cigarette over the chimney 
top and puffed till he got a light; so doing he smoked the 
chimney. To inspect the damage he raised the lamp higher. 
Swifter than thought he hurled it at his warder’s head. The 
blazing lamp struck Applegate between the eyes. Pringle’s 
fist flashed up and smote him grievously under the jaw; 
he feli crashing; the half-drawn gun clattered from his 
slackened fingers. Pringle caught it up and plunged into 
the dark through the practical door. 

He ran down the adobe wall of the water pen; a bullet 
whizzed by; he turned the corner; he whisked over the 
wall, back into the water pen. Shouts, curses, the sound of 
rushing feet without the wall; Pringle crouched in the 
deep shadow of the wall, groped his way to the long row of 
watering troughs and wormed his way under the upper 
trough, where the creaking windmill and the splashing of 
water from the supply pipe would drown out the sound of 
his labored breath. 

Horsemen boiled from the yard gate with uproar and 
hullabaloo; Pringle heard their shouts; he saw the glare 
of soap weeds, fired to help their search. 

The lights died away; the shouts grew fainter. After 
a little the searchers straggled back, vociferous. Pringle 
caught scraps of talk as they watered their horses. 

“Clean getaway!” 

“One bad actor, that hombre!” 
“Regular Go-Getter!”’ 
“Batting average about thirteen hundred, I should figger.’ 
“ Life-size he-man! Where do you 
suppose ——”’ 
**Saw a lad make just such 
another break once in Van Zandt 
County ai 
“Say! 


Who're you crowdin’?” 


‘“*Hi, fellers! 
Bill’s giving some 
new history of the 
state of Van Zandt!” 

‘*Applegate’s 
pretty bad hurt.” 

% in agopher 
hole and near broke 
my fool neck.” 

“Where'd this old 
geezer come from 
anyway? Never 
heard of him be- 
fore.” 

“’Tain’t fair, just 

when we was all 
crowdin’ up for sup- 
per! He might 
have waited.” 
‘*This will be 
merry hell and re- 
peat if he hooks up 
with Foy,” said Creagan’s voice, 
adding a vivid description of 
Pringle. Old Nueces answered, 
raising his voice: 

“He’s afoot. We got to beat 
him toit. Let’s ride!” 

“That’s right,”’ said the sher- 
iff. “But we'll grab something 
to eat first. Saddle up, Hargis, 
and lead us to your little old 
eave. Robbins, while we snatch 
a bite you bunch what canteens 
we've got and fill ’em up. Then 
you watch the old man and that 
girl, and let Breslin come with us. 
You can eat after we've gone.” 

“Don’t let the girl heave a 
pillow at you, Robbins!’’ warned 
a voice. 

“Better not 
urged Nueces. 

“We can lope up and get to the foot of Little Thumb 
Butte before Pringle gets halfway —if he’s going there at all. 
Most likely he’s had a hand in the Marr killing and is 
just running away to save his own precious neck,” said 
the sheriff. “We'll scatter out around the hill when we get 
to the roughs, and go up afoot till every man can see or 
hear his neighbor, so Pringle can’t get through. Then we'll 
wait till daylight.” 

“That may suit you,”’ retorted Nueces. “ Me, I don’t 
intend for any man that will buck a gun with a lamp to 
throw in with Kit Foy while I stuff my paunch. That sort 
is just the build to do a mile in nothing flat—and it's 
only three miles to the hill. I’m goin’ now, and I'm goin’ 


stop to eat,” 


One Instant!" 
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hellity-larrup! Come on, anybody with more brains than 
belly—I’m off to light a line of soap weeds on that hill so 
this Mr. Pringle-With-the-Punch don’t walk himself by. If 
he wants up he'll have to hoof it round the other side of 
the hill. We won’t make any light on the north side. That 
Bar Cross outfit is too damn inquisitive. The night 
herders would see it; they’d smell trouble; and like as not 
the whole b’ilin’ of °em would come pryin’ down here by 
daylight. Guess they haven’t heard about Foy or they’d 
be here now. They’re strong for Foy. Come on, you 
waddies!” 

Mr. Pringle-With-the-Punch, squeezed, cramped and 
muddy under the trough, heard this supperless plan with 
displeasure; his hope had been otherwise. He heard the 
sound of hurried mounting; from the thunder of galloping 
hoofs it would seem that a goodly number of the posse had 
come up to the specifications laid down by the old ranger. 

The others clanked away, leaving their horses stand- 
ing. The man Robbins grumbled from saddle to saddle and 
gathered canteens. As he filled them from the supply pipe 
directly above Mr. Pringle’s head, he set them on the 
ground within easy reach of Mr. Pringle’s hand. Acting on 
this hint Mr. Pringle’s hand withdrew a canteen, quite 
unostentatiously. An unnecessary precaution, as it turned 
out; Mr. Robbins, having filled that batch, went to the 
horses farther down the troughs to look for more canteens. 
So Pringle wriggled out with his canteen, selected a horse 
and rode quietly through the open gate. 

“Going already?” called Robbins as he passed. 

Secure under cover of darkness Pringle answered in the 
voice of one who, riding, eats: 

“Yes, indeedy; I ain’t no hawg. Wasn’t much hungry 
nohow!”’ 

Vv 
T THE foot of Little Thumb Butte a lengthening semi- 
circle of fire flared through the night. John Wesley 
Pringle swung far out on the plain to circle round it. 

“This takes time,”’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ but at least 
I know where not to go. That old rip-snorter sure put a 
spoke in my wheel! Looks like Foy might see them lights 
and drift out away from this. But he won’t, I guess—they 
said his hidy-hole was right on top, and the shoulder of 
the hill will hide the fires from him. Probably asleep, any- 
how, thinkin’ he’s safe. I slep’ three hours this morning at 
the Major’s; but Foy he didn’t sleep any. Even if he did 
leave, they’d track him up in the morning and get him 
and he knows it. Somebody’s goin’ to be awfully annoyed 
when he misses this horse.” 

He could see the riders, dim-flitting as they passed 
between him and the flames. Once he stopped to listen; 
he heard the remaining half of the man hunt leaving the 
ranch. They were riding hard. Thereafter Pringle had no 
mercy on his horse. Ride as he might, those who followed 
had the inner circle; when he rounded the fires and struck 
the hill his start was perilously slight. While the footing 
was soft he urged the wearied horse up the slope; at the 
first rocky space he abandoned the poor beast lest the 
floundering of shod hoofs should betray him. He took off 
saddle and bridle; he hung the canteen over his shoulder 
and pressed on afoot. 

A light breeze had overcast the stars with thin and 
fleecy clouds. This made for Pringle’s safety; it also made 
the going harder—and it would have been hard going by 
daylight. 

The slope became steeper; ledges of rock, little at first, 
became larger and more frequent; he came to bluffs that 
barred his progress, slow and painful at best; he was forced 
to search to left or right for broken places where he could 
climb. Bits of rock, dislodged by his feet, fell clattering 
despite his utmost care; he heard the like from below, to 
the left, to the right. The short night wore swiftly on. 

With equal fortune John Wesley should have main- 
tained his lead. But he found more than his share of 
no-thoroughfares. Before long his ears told him that men 
were almost abreast of him on each side. He was handi- 
capped now, because he must shun any chance meeting. 
His immediate neighbors, however, had no such fear; they 
edged closer and closer together as they climbed. At last, 
stopped against a perpendicular wall ten feet high, he 
heard them creeping toward him from both sides, with a 
guarded “‘Coo-ee!"’ each to the other; John Wesley slipped 
down the hill to the nearest bush. His neighbors came 
together and held a whispered discourse. They viewed the 
barrier with marked patience, it seemed; they sat down 
in friendly fashion and smoked cigarette after cigarette; 
the hum of their hushed voices reached Pringle, murmur- 
ing and indistinct. It might almost be thought that they 
were willing for others to precede them in the place of 
honor. A faint glow showed in the east; the moon had 
thoughts of rising. 

After an interminable half-hour the two worthies passed 
on to the right. Pringle took to the left more swiftly. 
Time for caution had passed; moonlight might betray him. 
When he found a way up that unlucky wall others of the 
search party farther to the left were well beyond him. 

Perhaps a quarter of a mile away, the last sheer cliff, the 
thumb which gave the hill its name, frowned above him, a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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xxvVI 

HE tremendous thing about the presidency 

so far as the public regards it—is the popular 

exaltation it confers on the American citizen 
who is made president. That doesn’t mean that the man 
is any better or any greater than when he was a candidate 
or was going about the business in which he was engaged 
before he was elected. It means that we hold high views of 
the place itself, its power and its importance. As soon 
as a man becomes president he is surrounded with a sort of 
popular glamour, and is pedestaled and held in a certain 
sort of awe. There are many, of course, who seek to gain 
notoriety for themselves by detracting a president, but that 
is merely the reverse English on the continual effort to gain 
notoriety by association with him or notice by him. It is 
a widely observable exemplification of that snobbishness 
that prevails in this great and democratic country. 

“The president is a personal friend of mine,” or “I saw 
the president when I was in Washington the other day,” 
gives an importance to the claimant of this distinction, just 
as the sneer is thought to by the sneerer who asserts: 
“Him? Why I knew him when he was nothing but a poor 
lawyer, and that goes both ways, that poor, too.” Harassed 
president! Between the I-knew-him-when boys and the 
reflected-glory boys he has his perturbations. 

This elevation, and its consequent responsibilities, are 
what make the path of any president so thorny. Any 
piffling thing he may say is an important utterance. It 
isn’t the man speaking, it is the place. It isn’t the indi- 
vidual, but the office that talks. Even a casual “Good 
morning’? may be pregnant with meaning, and the con- 
Good night” always is. A president is burdened 
by this accountability. He is borne down by it. Any time 
he feels like freeing his mind, as an average American, he 
must consider the bearing that mind-freeing may have on 
everybody and everything concerned. It will be official 
dread word! Hence he rarely frees his mind—in public. 

Rogers was a man who had excellent control of himself. 
He always took heed of his position; but I have seen him in 
his study, when he said things about various statesmen and 
their proposals that were just the sort of statements any 
average American would make concerning other offending 
Americans, or others of any nationality, who were unduly 
harassing him, I have seen him cut loose in a way that 
made me love him, and I have often wished there might be 
an audience present. 

Now that’s the burden of it. If the President of the 
United States says a man is a liar, what recourse has that 
man? None. The president has branded him, and that 
settles it, for it isn’t personal, as the public views it, but 
official. It may very well be that the man isn’t a liar, but 
that gets him nothing. His feeble denial against the 
presidential blast is unheeded. This gives a president an 
opportunity not only to be exceedingly cruel, but also to 
be exceedingly charitable. If he has any sense of his 
enormous power he always has a bridle on his tongue. The 
office is tremendous in its potency. The garment makes 
the man great. 

“William,” the President said to me one day, “I am 
extremely annoyed over Brighton’s distortion of what I 
said to him the other day about that financial matter.” 

“Why did you say anything?” 

“Well, we were in a discussion, and I forgot for the 
moment that Iam President. It was inexcusable no doubt, 
but it happened. I expressed myself as in sympathy with 
his project, but said my full approval is subject to com- 
plete investigation.” 

“‘And he rushed up to the Capitol and told everybody 
that you are with him to the last ditch on it, and used that 
as a means for bullying some of the weak-kneed brethren 
into line?” 

“He did. 
thing?” 

“One, Mr. President. The only way you can keep men 
like Brighton, or men like any of us, from interpreting even 
tentative consent from you as enthusiastic indorsement, is 
to say nothing. If you have any ideas write them, get 
them on paper. Then you are safe.” 

“Good heavens!” he said. ‘‘Must I become a mere 
automat in this place?” 

“Certainly not, Mr. President, but you must remember 
that you are always in the position of the man accused 
anything you may say will be used against you. You are 
always on the defensive. Every man who comes into this 
place is seeking for support from you for something he 
wants for himself or for another—which is for himself too. 
Naturally he thinks he will succeed if he can get you 
behind him. Naturally he will do anything he can, even 
to the distortion of what you say, to set abroad the im- 
pression that the President is with him. It isn’t you 
individually he wants. He often doesn’t give a whoop for 
you. What he needs is the support of your place, the 
presidency. That’s why it is so difficult for you to say 
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Is there no way I can prevent this sort of 
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“You Can't Touch Him With a Forty-Foot Pote"’ 
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“* Because He is One of the Few That Isn't"’ 

















“That's as Pragmatic as Prunest"* 





anything that may not be misconstrued. They take your 





simplest utterance and pick it to pieces to get shades of 
meaning, evidences of suy or opposition, out of it, to 
discover elements in it that you never even dreamed of 


implanting there. It's the penalty of the job.” 

“I detest issuing denials.” 

“Don’t hesitate. Your denial knocks flat any 
matter how just his contention may be. Miscor 
is a penalty, but denial is a redress.”’ 

“Well, Rothberg is coming up here to-morrow, and | 


know what he wants. I am undecided about it. I do not 


man, no 
truction 





want to hurt him andI do not yet feel inclined to hel 
him, but I know Rothberg. He will construe at 
thing I say to mean support, and he will give out ar 
interview that will show that. I need Rothberg 
want to show it now. There's my predi 
‘Beat him to it,”” I said. “After Rothberg has gone ca 
in the White House reporters, or have Talbot do it, ar 
tell them what the interview amou 
They'll get it on the wire immediately, 


ament 


nted to trom your side 


and that wi 


him.” 

From that conversation was developed our celebrat 
quick-action publicity process that pulled us out of 
many tight holes. Once, I recall, it certainly confused our 
enemies. We were fighting over a rate bill A certau 





group of senators opposed us, and notwithstanding all my 
power and all the White House pressure they stood out. 
They had bigger influences—from their viewpoint — to sat 
isfy than either the President or myself 

The fight was bitter and prolonged. Finally the opposed 
group decided on how far they would go. 
definite statement of their position, which 
victory for us, by any means, although there was some 
slight concession in it. They held a meeting, drafted their 
proposition and sent Bancroft to the White House with it 
I heard of it and hurried there, too, to warn the President 

“This, Mr. President,”’ said Bancroft, as he toddled in, 
“is our ultimatum. You must take this or nothing.” 

I was in the inside office. The President read the type 
written sheet carefully, discussed some of its terms plea 
antly, and assured himself that Bancroft meant what he 


They made a 
was not a 


said. Then he excused himself and came into the room 
where I was. 
“William,” he said, handing me the paper, “here is 


their ultimatum on this rate matter.” 

I read it hurriedly. 

“Well,” said the President, 
reply.” 

“ Accept it.” 

“Accept it? Why, it is a clear victory for those men 
I do not feel inclined to accept it.”’ 

“Accept it,” 1 insisted. “Go in and tell Bancroft you 


“Bancroft’s waiting for a 


agree. Get a copy of it. Pledge him to secrecy for the 
present. Then leave the rest of it to me.” 
The President returned, told Bancroft he accepted, 


asked that nothing be said for a time, shook hands cor- 
dially with him, talked of inconsequential matters, asked 
Bancroft to leave the memorandum there and soon had 
him outside. He came quickly back to the room I was in. 

“T accepted it,” he said. “‘Now what?” 

“Get Talbot.” 

The President rang the bell and Talbot came 

“Talbot,” I said, “take this: ‘The President, this morn- 
ing, decided definitely on what he would accept in the 





question now pending in the Senate, and after a conference 
with certain of the objecting senators, who had power to 
act for the opposition, secured an agreement that settles 
the entire matter and that is in the following terms.’ Got 
that?” 

“Yes,” said Talbot. 

“Well, put this stuff in right there and close the thing 
in this way: ‘This disposes of a vexing pre blem in legisla 
tion, and the President is in receipt of many congratula- 
tions for his masterly handling of the situation and for the 
great victory he has won.’ 








Rush that off now, and give 
copies to the correspondents immediately.” 

Talbot rushed it off, and before Bancroft was back at the 
Senate the wires were carrying to the afternoon newspape 


all over the country the dispatch that led to universal 
headlining like this: “‘Great Victory for the President 
Settles Rate Dispute. Senate Opposition Forced to Meet 


His Demands.” 

I wasn’t at the Capitol when that collection of senate 
discovered what had been done to them, but they tell me 
And there wa 
They couldn't pass the 
and this, their final « . 
If they did deny it their denia id 
for the President had the jump on them, 
White House said was final in the 


their language was atrocious 
it but to take their medicine 
more favorable measure, 
helped them a lot 
have no effect, 
and what the 


nothing | 


stances 

That is what I mean when I speak of the respect 
people have for the presidency They lift the man 
the position instead of setting the position dow! » the 
man The transition of the persor vho was elected 
the mighty personage who is president has aiwa ‘ 
ested me In the popular opinion--I am not speakir 
politicians now, nor of editors who think themselves soj 
ticated a president seem oO much greater and inte 
because he is president, that they get a feeling he w 


ordained for the job, and became 
different from the ordinary 


president because he 


man. That's why all his utts 


ances are so important, whether they are 
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why the crowds rush 
to see him when he 
goes to their city or 
their village. 

It is quite the re- 
verse in Washington. 
The two places in this 
country where nota- 
bilities mean nothing 
are Washington and 
Niagara Falls. A 
president is no treat 
to the people in Wash- 
ington for they've 
been having them for 
years. They are fed 
up on presidents. 
And a distinguished 
visitor at Niagara 
Falls ie merely a tour- 
ist, when in Chicago, 
or Denver, or San 
Francisco, or any- 
where else, the news- 
papers would print 
his picture and inter- 
view him and make 
news of him. A presi- 
dent, to a member of 
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Congress, is a person 
from whom 
thing may be obtained—a prospect. There are fewer delu- 
sions about presidents in the Senate and the House than 
elsewhere, and there are no delusions about the House and 
the Senate in the White House. Thus the problem is to find 
a working basis. Sometimes the White House is arbitrary 
and sometimes the Congress is arbitrary, but the percentage 
of agreement is fair. Moreover, in the early days of a 
president’s term the majority that is with him is always 
more subservient than later, when the patronage is mostly 
distributed, when the pork is gone. No wise president is in 
too great a hurry about giving out his places. He holds a 
few in reserve for trading stock. A Congress on band isn’t 
half so useful as a Congress in the pocket. 

Realizing the prestige that comes from presidential 
indorsement-—for largely our people think that what the 
president desires he gets, which is the resuit of their respect 
for the place—the great American public splits itself into 
sections, and seeks approval from the White House for 
anything and everything—for whatever the section that 
applies may hold as its panacea for our ills. The temper- 
ance people try to get his support, and the woman suffrage 
people, and se do the supporters of every similar movement. 

Now there is one precept in politics that the wise politi- 
cian always holds reverently in mind — that is, to be in 
favor of, or at least not openly against, any important plan 
proposed by any religious or moral propaganda, and always 
to give polite heed to the women in matters of this kind. 
You can seare a politician into a fit by telling him the 
church people in his district will oppose him unless he 
accedes to their demands. More sidestepping has been 
done by statesmen on the liquor question than on any 
other problem presented since we became a republic. 
Courage and politics do not mix. They are nonfusible. If 
a man is courageous and outspoken he doesn’t last long. 
If he is discreetly politic, which means cowardly, he can 
prosper. The chief trouble with American politics isn’t 
graft or dishonesty or anything like that. The chief trouble 
with American politics is hypocrisy. 

Every crank thinks the president must be interested in 
his crankism. Every crusader is aggrieved if the president 
isn’t earnestly and openly for his crusade. The pressure for 
indorsement, recognition, support, is incredible. Of course 
the president escapes a good deal of this, for he is carefully 
watched over by his secretaries, but enough of it gets to 
him to make him wish frequently that he had never left 
private life. If the secretaries who have served in the 
White House for the past forty years would tell their 
experiences, I fancy the great but thoughtless American 
people would be ashamed of themselves. Maybe not, for 
the most important person in the world to every individual 
is himself. We are all bred with a pharisaical strain. We 
are all most interested in ourselves. Others may be wrong, 
but we can justify our own course of action. That attitude 
of mind that is most frequently displayed by these con- 
stant forayers on the White House is: “Of course he’s 
busy, and I don’t blame him for not seeing a lot of these 
selfish people, but with me—or with us—it’s entirely differ- 
ent. We have a great And so on. 

I assume there is no place in the universe where the 
frailties of human nature are so constantly displayed as at 
the White House, and especially on their sordid side. There 
all the grasping and greed and desire to prom+te personal 
ambitions through the power of the place are exhibited in 
constant panorama. And the president who knows human 
nature is the president who has least trouble. 

I admired Rogers. His “ Now, my dear friend, I lean on 
you,” was worth many congressional votes in tight places. 


some- 


“Going to Kick Over the Traces, are You?" 


His handshake was positively ingratiating. His sympathy 
was always on tap. 

“How do you stand so much of that conceited ass, 
Hutt?” I asked him one day. 

“Oh, it’s simple enough,” he replied. “I get him to 
talking about himself, which is very easy, and while he is 
rhapsodizing I gently propel him out of the room.” 

He was a marvel at that. He could get rid of a dozen 
callers in as many minutes, and leave the impression that 
he had given all the dozen minutes to each individual. 
And at his receptions and social affairs he was so suave and 
so interested that each of his guests thought he was the 
guest of honor. He withstood thesocial pressure admirably. 
The climbers tried to use him, the ambitious women sought 
by every social device to get his patronage, but he laughed 
to me in private over their schemes and was entirely demo- 
cratic in public. 

“There is something about it all,” he said to me, “that 
makes me wake up in the night with a start.” 

“What's that?” Lasked. “The constant clamor for your 
influence and your gift?” 

“No,” he said, “although that is disconcerting. The 
thing that weighs most heavily on me is the tremendous 
power of decision that a president has. I sit alone at night 
and think that by a word I can effect this or stop that, and 
the power of it appalls me. The opportunity for doing 
something for my country is enviable, and the thought 
that I may not do the right thing strikes me dumb with 
terror.” 

' XXVIII 

IX months after Canterbury first visited me he came 

again. I had watched him closely, and had detected 
evidences in his speeches of a tendency to irregularity and 
independence. Once or twice he almost left the reserva- 
tion, fumbled at the lock on the gate; and he did lead a 
revolt against a particularly obnoxious gag rule with which 
our fellows in the House tried to jam through a grab of 
some kind. There was something in the mind of that 
young man. I was vexed with myself for heeding him, but 
I couldn’t help it. 

“Morning, senator,” he greeted me genially. “‘How’s 
your appreciation of symbolism this morning?” 

I determined he would not roil me again. 

““So-so,” I replied. “Haven't seen much of you, the 
arch symbolist, lately.” 

“Nope, not much. I’ve been projecting round a little 
of my own seeking for new signs and portents.” 

“I fancied I observed some evidences of a certain 
freedom of expression in some recent utterances of yours.” 

“Capital crime, eh, senator? Capital crime. Nothing 
so harmful to the system and the organization as to have 
a young sprig exhibiting a tendency to think for himself.” 

“It can be overdone.” 

He laughed. 

“‘Sure,”’ he said gayly, “‘and underdone too. Hope you 
won't be too severe on me, senator—impetuosity of youth, 
you know, and all that sort of foolish thing. I realize the 
enormity of the offense, but couldn’t abstain, honestly I 
couldn’t. I knew I was facing severe and frowning dis- 
pleasure of the high mogul, which is yourself, and the minor 
moguls, who are some others I might mention, but posi- 
tively I had to do it.” 

“See here, Canterbury, what are you driving at?” 

“T am not driving at all, senator; I’m being driven. 
There is a vast difference in the two conditions—a vast 
difference.” 

“Well, what's driving you?” 
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“You, for one—expert reinsman, too, I'll say that for 
you. How is it the old English song goes: ‘I’ll tool the 
coach from post to post’—something like that. Asa 
tooler, senator, you have few superiors. You are a tool- 
e-rool-a-rooler.”” 

“Talksense, if you have anythingtosay. You'll never 
get anywhere with me with that flip line of conversation.” 

“‘Perhaps there’s no place I want to go—with you.” 

His impudent blue eyes were still laughing at me, but 
there was a tightening of his smile. 

“Hah!” I said. “I begin to havea glimmer. Going 
to kick over the traces, are you? What for?” 

“T’m not going to kick over, senator; I have kicked 
over. I’m ’way out in the pasture, harness all off, run- 
ning free, with my tail in the air and my nostrils sniffing 
the uncontaminated air—and as a sniffer I am a wonder, 
even if I do say it as shouldn’t.” 

“Bolted?” 

I flung the question at him as scornfully as I could. 
Next to a professional reformer I hate a bolter worse 
than any species of political insect. 

“Oh, more than that; much more. I’ve not only 
bolted, but I’ve run away, kicked in the dashboard and 
spilled all of you folks out in the dust.” 

“You think well of yourself.” 

“Somebody must think well of me. I demand sym- 
pathy, for I’m a tender, sensitive person, and can ill 
withstand the harsh winds of adversity, which are about 
to be typified by you.” 

“Come, Canterbury,” I said, “quit fooling and tell 
me what it’s all about. PerhapsI can fix it. I hate to 

see a promising young man like you ruining his future for 
some whim or other.” 

I adopted my best fatherly attitude. 
out of that in a second. 

“Whim?” he repeated. “That’s it, a whim, or, to be 
more exact, a whim-wham. You know whim-whams are 
more whimsical than mere whims. Says so in the book.” 

“T’ll give you one more chance,” I said patiently, for his 
frivolity annoyed me more than I cared to let him know. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“Trouble? I’m in no trouble. You are, you and your 
gang of robbers and tariff barons and financiers and 
interests and other pirates for whom there are no terms in 
the political glossary. You are the ones who are in trouble, 
and I'll tell you why. Deliberately, with no other reason 
than because you could, you have unloaded on the Amer- 
ican people a tariff that transcends any legitimate demand 
or desire for protection. I saw it being done, and I’m to 
blame, to some extent, for I was particeps criminis and said 
nothing. But I have been thinking it over and I’m not 
going to stand for it. I know, and you know, that old 
Pastor and Mulready and Mortor and Livingston, and 
others of that gang of standpatters over there in the House, 
deliberately made those tariff schedules higher than there 
was any right or reason they should be, even judged from 
the most fanatical protection standpoint, thinking you 
would have to cut them some in the Senate. And you 
didn’t cut them. You hoisted them in some regards, not 
because you had any consideration for the people on whom 
you were imposing these unnecessary tariff taxes, but 
because you figured your tariff barons, who have kept the 
nests of all of you feathered all these years, might be even 
more liberal than they had been in consideration of these 
unexpected extortions in their favor.” 

He stopped. He wasn’t laughing then. 
serious; and, furthermore, he was right. 
what had happened. 
I had nothing to say. 

“The President saw through it, but he couldn’t veto 
those items he knew were scandalously too high. He had 
to sign it all or veto it all, and you laid down on him and he 
submitted. And I suppose you have already begun to 
collect from the millionaire beneficiaries of that ultra- 
looting of the consumers.” 

“Is that all?” I asked, trying to seem bored. 

“No, that isn’t all; it’s only a beginning. They’ve got a 
sort of inflated prosperity in this country now, boosted by 
your tariff friends for their own ends, and that has given 
your financial backers—the men who paid the freight in 
the last campaign—the opportunity to go ahead and loot 
the public to the last cent. You know what has happened 
better than Ido. You know that old Broad was lying back, 
with his plans all made, to get in and clean up from the 
public with his watered stocks and inflated bond issues 
and all that. He’s done it too. Utterly regardless of any 
law or justice or right—merely to get money—they have 
put together into trusts all sorts of industrial and trans- 
portation corporations, overcapitalized them anywhere 
from ten to fifty times, and stuck the public with this 
watered stock. They have paid no heed to laws, to the 
principle of competition, but have stifled all that. They 
have killed off the small fellows, are rebating as if rebating 
were a scriptural injunction instead of the crookedest 
known manner for a strong man to take business advantage 
over a smaller and less prosperous neighbor. They have 
reorganized railroads all over the country, not to get better 
management, but to make money by new stock and bond 
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He was quite 
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I said nothing, principally because 













issues. They have violated every business ethic, every line 
of the moral code, and they have been getting away with 
it. Why?” 

I was a bit dazed at this outburst from this frivolous 
young man. 

“Well, why?” I asked rather weakly. 

“Because you made a bargain with them to let them do 
it, a bargain wherein they paid you millions for campaign 
funds which enabled you to elect Rogers and get yourself 
back into political power, regardless of how the people 
would be affected. They bought you and your party, and 
you know it. They paid their cash down for the looting 
privileges. And here you sit and here the rest of us sit and 
chatter about the return of prosperity, when all the pros- 
perity there is is the rotten, thieving prosperity that a 
bunch of pirates over in New York and elsewhere are get- 
ting through their greedy milking of the deluded public.” 

I tried to be sarcastic. 

‘I suppose you are going to remedy all this.” 

“*Maybe not, but I’m going to try! That’s why I came 
over here to see you. I gave you a hint last summer. You 
wouldn't take it. Now I’ve hit you with an ax. I consider 
you a pretty decent sort of a chap, who is playing this game 
for the power and the personal enjoyment in it. You've 
got yours. As for these others, I have no compunction or 
pity. I just thought I'd tell you what I have in mind. 
Only a whim, you know, merely a little whim-wham; but 
a whim-wham by the river's brim, a sort of a fairish oppor- 
tunity to do something for his country is to him—and 
nothing more.” 

He started to leave. 

“Hold on, Canterbury,” I said. “*Tell me what you are 
going to do.” 

“Oh, my dear senator, how old do you think I am? 
Childish, perhaps, but not a child. Tell you, and let you 
start all your big machinery at work to stop me! I merely 
came to you to announce myself, that’s all—to make it 
clear to the leader of the party that I’ve hopped off my 
twig and am going to flutter about on my own wings for 
a spell. Don’t try any of the come-birdie-come stuff on 
me, for it won’t work. I’m out under the empyrean and 
I don’t give a darn who knows it; but I am not announcing 
in advance which way I am going to fly.” 

He left, whistling, and I smoked three cigars while trying 
to think of a way to head him off. While I was not of the 
opinion that he could do anything that would hurt much, 
yet he might make a great noise and stir up a lot of opposi- 
tion, and, worse than that, if he bore down on that trust 
business he might cause serious trouble. That would not 
stand examination, not for a minute! 

I sent for Uncle Lemuel Sterry. 

“Lem,” I said, ““do you know this young Canterbury 
over in the House?”’ 

“T do.” 

“What sort of a chap is he? How can he be reached?” 

“Why, he’s a rather able, rather independent sort, and 
so far as reaching him is concerned you can’t touch him 
with a forty-foot pole.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because,”’ whispered Uncle Lemuel, “‘he is one of the 
w who has strayed into politics who isn’t that kind.” 
“Well, he’s threatening to run amuck.” 

“On what?” 

“Oh, over this tariff business—the unnecessarily high 
schedules, you know.” 

“Purely academic. That will get him nothing. 

“Also he has a lot of information about our deal with 
Broad and the rest, and the consequences of it, and he in- 
tendstospillthat. Nothing academic about that, isthere?” 

“Not a thing in this world,” Uncle Lemuel replied in 
his gravest undertone—‘“‘not a single thing in this world. 
That’s as pragmatic as prunes.” 
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“Rush That Off Now, and Give Copies to the Correspondents Immediatety"’ 


I sent Pliny Peters to examine into the past and present 
of Canterbury. He came back and reported that there 
was nothing against him save a fondness for the theater, a 
liking for cigarettes, the fact that he took an occasional 
drink and was a normal American in all other particulars 
His political record was clean. He was powerful in his 
district. He lived decently and within his income, and 
everybody liked him. 

“Nothing on him,” said Pliny 

“Well, can’t we fasten something on him? 

“I'm afraid not. Might get him with recognitior 
have the President play up to him.” 

That was a last resort, but I was afraid of Canterbury, 
and I asked the President to cultivate him a little. He 
was invited to conferences at the White House and offered 
much social attention. He went to one conference, but 
refused the social bait. At the conference he displayed an 
independence of thought that caused the President much 
concern. 

““What’s come over Canterbury?” the President asked 

“Oh, he has some fool radical ideas in his head. He'll 
get over them in time.” 

“Do you know, William,” said the President, “I 
wouldn’t be so sure of that. It looks to me as if the disease 
is pretty deep-seated in him.” 


XXVIII 


HE only reason I want to die is so I can forget those 

next two years. On all other points I abhor dissolution, 
but the grave has no sting for a man who was stung as I 
was during that lapse of time. 

Young Mr. Charles Devereaux Canterbury started some- 
thing that he couldn't have stopped if he had tried, whic} 
he didn’t, and I couldn't stop by trying as hard as I could. 
He debonairly walked out one day and threw a pebble 
over the edge of the ravine, and before I knew it we 
were sitting astride of an avalanche searching our souls for 
some way to say “Stop it!”’ that would have a retarding 
effect. 

He rose in the House one afternoon, when a small bill 
regulating interstate commerce in a mino™ way was up for 
discussion, having secured two hours’ time for the purpose 
of submitting a few remarks on a subject germane to the 
debate, and when he sat down he had the quivering pelts 
of all of us nailed to the side of the barn that stood at the 
crossroads of publicity and perturbation. He told the 
whole story. In some way he had secured much evidence 
about the deals with Broad—he dared us to deny it 
and he reénforced that by recapitulating the trusts, com- 
binations, railroad reorganizations, and so forth, that had 
been exploited since we came into power. He cited figures 
that some traitor in Wall Street had given him—they were 
approximately correct showing just how much unearned 
money these pirates had secured through watered stocks and 
inflated bond issues and in their other peculiar and expert 
ways. He read a summary of Janes’ books—I never did 
know where he got that—and he had a collection of other 





information that was most dispiriting to a person like 
myself who had no thought in mind save the uplift of the 
common people 

It was a broadside. The opposition papers grabbed it 
The independent press moralized severely over it, and 
though our partisan press deplored such incendiary re- 
marks and called him bolter and other unpleasant things, 
they got nowhere with their disclaimers. The country had 
been for some time on an even keel. Our people were ripe 
for excitement. They were ready to burst into flame, and 
Charles Devereaux Canterbury applied the match. He 
started it. Money is the most fascinating subject for con 
versation, oratory or literature there is. Those who have 
none like to hear and talk and read about it, and those 
who have plenty are happy when they are reading, talking 
and hearing about what they have and what they hope to 
have. Everybody is interested in money. So when we 
talk of millions we get close attention, but when we talk 
of billions we secure pop-eyed concentration 

He talked of billions. He dealt exclusively in sums of 
ten figures, and to each sum he mentioned he prefixed some 


cheerful remark about its theft, or extortion, or looting 


from the common people, who, never having a cent, be 
came all puffed up over the imaginary wealth they thought 
had been stolen from them. He indicated all of u Broad 
and myself and all the rest. It was a holocaust. He burned 
us all 
The looted proletariat began emitting screams of rage 
They didn’t know they had been looted and most of them 
hadn't suffered a dollar’s worth; but the y considered them 
selves outraged, largely on the theory that they should 
have been made aware that this financial crime was being 
perpetrated on them, and the proceeds split with them on 
some equable basis. Nobody is so self-righteous and so 
filled with pious indignation as the person to whom nothing 
has happened, except constructively. Still, that was cold 
comfort. The fact of it was that Canterbury stirred up a 
mess that we couldn’t cover or disregard 

I shall never forget the anger of the esteemed Robert 
A. Broad on the day after Canterbury performed. Mr 
Broad chartered a train in order to get to Washington, and 
he burst into my committee room about like a trumpeting 
elephant would plur ge through a Japanese screen 

“What's this?” he roared “What's this? Hell of a 
note! What were you doing, I'd like to know, to let thi 
whipper-snapper Cantaloupe, or whatever his name is, 
Why didn’t you stop 
him? What is it all about anyhow? What does he want? 
How muct 

He made me laugh. He was like most millionaires of my 
acquaintance, when they are facing any trouble t 


have brought on themselves. The minute there is a shadow 


make any such speech as that? 





of a suspicion that they may be punished they begin to 
squeal like guinea pigs. A lot of them will be indicted one 
of these days, and then you wat h their desperats effort 
to escape punishment 


Centinued on Page 6! 


T IS a wonderful library, full 

of light and sun. The great 

house is on the crest of a hill, 
vith fine old elm trees winding 
down to the highway. From the 
library windows one looks out on 
the green sweep of the hill, the lake 
below, and the rim of the moun- 
tains like a blue wall of the world. 
About are big country houses and 
parked lands 

I opened the door noiselessly. 
Sir Henry was at work over his 
table. There was nota thing about 
him that one would expect to see, 
none of the huge devices or strange 
outlandish implements of his trade. 
The room is octagonal, with open 
bookshelves, and mysterious cabi- 
nets running from the floor up. 
But they are closed to the roving 
eye. One saw only Sir Henry, a 
little neat pile of bulletins like 
official reports, and a dozen big 
sheets of paper covered with an 
infinity of figures. 

I was on the arm of his chair be- 
fore he suspected this invasion. 
He was submerged in his work. 
And this is the severest test of a 
man known to any of God's crea- 
I had one arm round him 
and the other behind my back with 
a finger in the pages of a book. 
Now I brought the volume of Poe 
down on his table over the figured 
sheets. 

“Sir Henry,” I said, “‘do you 
know about Monsieur Dupin in 
this book?” 

You are misled by now. 
Henry is no peer of England. Nor 
is this the land of Albion, It is 
Massachusetts. And Sir Henry’s 
people were with George of Virginia 
when the redcoats landed. 

He got the title long ago when 
the delegates of the Imperial As- 
tronomical Society came to see 
him. They were funny old men, 
very learned, queer and important. 
They called my uncle, very prop- 
erly, Mr. Converse, when they 
began a subject, but when they got 
into it they always said “Sir 
Henry.” My uncle tried politely 
toget them right. But it was of no 
use. Whenever any one of that 
weird company got into the pro- 
fundities of space he would say 
“Sir Henry.” 

I don’t know whether they were right about the space 
profundities, but I knew instantly that they were right 
about the Sir Henry. He was so big and impressive, gray 
and bronzed and adorable—of course he was Sir Henry. 
I knew what they meant. With that title, in the minds of 
these old men, there was the mental image of something 
fine and noble, and here it was. 


tures. 


Sir 


Besides, when one comes 
who has the better right to give a title, 
a King in a Casile or Seven Wise Men? 

I felt like I had finally got a perplexed thing straightened 
out. And after that my uncle was “Sir Henry.” Every- 
body tried to set me right; but I had the insistence of 
youth’s eternal verities. And no array of argument could 
change me. Besides, did not deaf old Monsieur Delcassé 
of Provence say it? And he had whispered in my ear, in 
his queerly inflected English, when I came in after dinner 

» be presented to the delegates: 
cannot hear human voices, ma 
Sarah, but always I can hear the horns of Elfland!”’ 

I knew then, at seven, that old Monsieur Delcassé was 
the wisest man in the world, 

My unele put his big hand over mine and spread out the 
It was one of the charms of Sir Henry that, no 
matter in What remote region of space he Was, at once, 
with the ease of a fairy wish, he was beside you in your 


to think about it, 


“ 
Sometimes I petite 


pages. 


Vorid 
“Know Monsieur Dupin? Certainly, Mademoiselle 

President, Monsieur Dupin is one of the elevated names 

in my profeas ion.” 

The “Mademoiselle President” was a reprisal. I had 


eome at five to rule his house, he said; and surely in time, 
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according to the laws of accumulative evolution, I would 
extend my domain to the forty-eight states. 

“But he is a detective, Sir Henry!” I said. 

“Precisely, Mademoiselle President,”’ replied my uncle. 
“The two professions are codjrdinate; one has to do with 
human mysteries and the other with the mysteries of the 
heavens. The profession of Monsieur Dupin is after the 
secrets of men, and the one to which I belong is after 
the secrets of Nature.” 

He went on precisely as he used to do when I came with 
the philosophies of fairyland to disturb his calculations on 
the weight of the rings of Saturn. 

“The astronomer is a detective of the heavens. He isa 
student of clews. He is trying to track the truth through 
the waste places of space, as Dupin tracked it through the 
streets of Paris. We have adopted Monsieur Dupin’s 
methods. When the detective finds one footprint of a man 
to be deeper at the toe than the other print, and reasons 
from this observation that the murderer is lame, does he 
not follow precisely the same method as the astronomer 
when he finds that the blue-green spaces on the Martian 
planet change in tint according to the seasons, and reasons 
from that observation that these areas are not seas but 
irrigated deserts?” 

He looked about the room. 

“We ought to have a picture of Dupin up here. 
have to get one painted.” 

“I wish he were here in life,”’ I said. 

Sir Henry caught the new note in my voice. He looked up. 

“Why, Sarah?”” The Mademoiselle President belonged 
to the trivialities of make-believe. 


I shall 
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him.” 

I got up and ied Sir Henry to the 
window. ;Two persons sat on a 
bench outside—a tiny girl and an 
old negromammy. The two were 
talking together, in that strange 
sympathy of comprehension pe- 
culiar to this relation. The old 
negress was in tears, and the little 
girl was endeavoring to console her 
One could not hear all the words 
distinctly, and one felt that to listen 
would be a sort of shameful spying 
on the heart. We caught one sen- 
tence of the talk: 

“There'll be other people in the 
po’ house, too, won’t they, Annie?” 

“Old Justin has turned them 
out,” I said. “He sent this note 
to the lawyer, Mr. Davis.” 

It was a line, in a hand like an 
engraving, to say that the writer 
was under no legal obligation to 
maintain Martin Justin’s child and 
would not assume it. 

My uncle’s great fingers tight 
ened on the note. 

“The beast!” he said, and he 
began to walk about the room. 

“He gave us all to understand 
that he would care for his brother's 
child, when the new will turned up. 
Not directly, not in any legal way; 
but he made us believe it. It was 
a gentlemen’s understanding, and 
it influenced us to let the will go on 
record and the property in the 
South pass to him.” 

He stopped, opened a file in one 
of the mysterious cabinets, and 
took out a paper. 

“The old will here,” he contin- 
ued, “‘the one Peter Justin left 
with me, the one witnessed by 
Tyringham and David Cabot, left 
this estate equally to Simon Justin 
and to the daughter of Martin 
Justin, deceased. When Peter 
Justin died, and old Simon pro- 
duced this new will leaving the 
whole estate to him, we thought 
there was some guardianship rela- 
tion agreed on that would equal the 
half of the estate to the child, and 
perhaps the whole of Simon 
Justin’s property later on, as he is 
unmarried and has no heir. The 
creature’s talk was full of innuen- 
does in that way —— And now 
this!” 

Sir Henry says, in his famous brochure on the Martian 
snow caps, that indicatory evidence will inevitably take 
the direction of the observer’s theory. He meant that all 
signboards point the way one is going. When he and 
Tyringham and David Cabot thought old Simon Justin 
was acting from a generous impulse, every unusual thing 
about this affair seemed to outline and define that motive. 

When Simon Justin sent one night for the will that his 
brother had intrusted to my uncle’s keeping, Sir Henry 
suspected nothing. Peter Justin was at Simon’s house, 
and my uncle thought the two brothers contemplated some 
united depositions of their estates, for the benefit of 
Martin’s child. When the will came back on the day Peter 
Justin started South again to his iron mills, my uncle 
naturally thought the men had concluded to let the matter 
stand as it was. Then, when Peter died in the South and 
old Simon produced the new will, my uncle accepted the 
man’s suggestive talk. And so the matter took its legal 
course. The new will was probated in the South, and the 
iron mills passed to Simon Justin. The pretensions of 
Simon seemed so likely from every point. He was old and 
rich. Peter was unmarried. Martin, the ne’er-do-well, 
and his wife were dead; only this child remained to inherit 
everything when old Simon should go to the graveyard. 

So these events were to be interpreted from the point 
of view of a generous motive in old Simon Justin. But now, 
in the light of the creature’s cruel act, whither did they 
point? 

My uncle was standing before the table, his face like 
bronze, his big shoulders blotting out the window. And I 
put the second exhibit of my case before him. 


ease for 
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I went over to the table and laid a big, legal-looking 
envelope down beside the volume of Poe. 

“Sir Henry,” I said, “‘you have the old will in your hand, 
here is the new one, and there is Monsieur Dupin to help.” 

He looked at me in astonishment. 

“How did you get possession of this will?” he said. 

“It was a good deal of trouble,”’ I replied, “‘but Mr. 
Davis, the lawyer, managed it for me. He went before the 
court in the South and gave all sorts of legal pledges.”’ 

“You sent Davis south for this paper?” 

“Yes, Sir Henry,” I said, with a little fullness in the 
throat. 

He was looking at me in a sort of wonder. 

“But why, Sarah?” 

“Because there is something wrong about this thing.” 

“Wrong about it!” heechoed. ““What is wrong about it?” 

‘I don’t know,” I said; “that is for you and Monsieur 
Dupin to find out.” 

“Then why do you say there is something wrong 
about it?” 

“Because there is,” I said. “I know there is—and 
besides I’m going to cry.”” And I ran out of the room. 

I knew what Sir Henry was thinking. 

‘To believe a thing because one wishes that it were so 
is the greatest derangement of the human mind!” 

The tears were mostly finesse, and I watched Sir Henry 
a moment through the keyhole. He came round to his 
chair, but he did not at once sit down. He took the last 
will out of the legal envelope and spread it on the table, 
then he spread out the old will beside it. He pushed away 
his figured sheets, and also, I must admit it, Monsieur 
Dupin with them. Then he opened one of the mysterious 
cabinets in the wall of the bookcase, took out some devices 
of his profession, and came back to the table. And I went 
away with a singing heart! 

I sent the butler in with Sir Henry’s lunch that day, as 
I usually did when he was deep in the calculation of some 
star track. 

It was four o’clock when he came out. I was on the 
lawn before the library, like a plaintiff on the front bench 
of a courtroom when the jury is expected in. To the eye, 
I examined a great moth dead on the ground from some 
aérial tragedy. But, in truth, I loitered about for the 
fateful verdict. 

“Look, Sir Henry,” I called, “is it not beautiful?” 

“* Ah, yes,” he said, coming over to me, “but you do not 
see it.” 

And he took a big lens, rimmed in tortoise shell, out of 
his waistcoat pocket, and held it a moment over the moth. 

Instantly the tiny thing spread out into a vast creature 
of the fairies, the thread wings into ropes of gold, stretching 
a gigantic tapestry. 

Then the lens went back into his pocket. And I saw 
how firm-lined and grave his face was. 

“Sarah,” he said, “‘let us go to see Simon Justin. Per- 
haps we can persuade him to do something for his brother’s 
child.”” Persuade him! 

The word knelled over everything I hoped for. 


We found the old creature in his great den of a house. 
The vast parked estate was growing up. The stone pillars 
and the iron gates were laced with ivy. Weeds were rank. 
The gravel was unkempt. And the old stone 
house, sitting low along the morass of a lake, 
was damp with lichen. 

It was a long drive in from the highway, 
through swamps of underbrush and ghostly 
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white-birch groves, with now and then a weather-beater 
pine tree making fantastic outlines against the sky 

I thought the aspect of Nature on this road was evil; and 
now to support the fancy there came a dead stillness. A 
heavy bank of clouds emerged from behind the rim of the 
hills. Great drops of rain were beginning to fall when we 
got out before the low Gothie door. 

We could hardly see old Simon Justin when we got into 
his den. The storm had darkened the world. The narrow 
windows at best let in little light. He stood behind a table, 
his hands resting on it and his head sunk between his 
shoulders. A fall from a horse had injured the man’s spine 
in youth, and he could turn his head only as he turned his 
shoulders. Greed and age and the damp house had helped 
to deform the creature, until one felt that the ugly spirit 
within the man, by dint of laborious effort, had finally 
shaped the body to its image. 

Long ago, in some decade of normal human life, this 
cave of a place had been a drawing room.. The old pieces 
in it were magnificent. The table where he stood was worth 
a fortune—buhl, a rich gilded inlay in exquisite shell. But 
it was all musty like a vault. 

Hé named us when we entered, like some guardian of a 
twilight country. 

“Henry Converse and Miss Sarah Winthrop”; then he 
saw the tiny girl and the ancient negress, and his voice 
ended in a sort of sputter. 

He leaned over the table, his stiff shoulders and his 
neck thrust out. There was a network of tiny, broken 
veins under the swollen, purple rind of his face. The eyes 
seemed clotted in a yellow liquor, and the unkempt wig, 
covering the bald head, was a sort of thatch. In gnome 
land, among the abortive creatures of some subterranear 
kingdom, a thing aged and evil might look out like that. 

“Converse,” he cried, “do you come to press me to 
revoke my note?” 

“To persuade you, Justin,” replied Sir Henry. 

“Tt is a nicer term,” returned the man, “but of an equal 
value. I have settled this affair.” 

“But can you settle it, Justin,” replied Sir Henry, “and 
leave out your brother's child?” 

“Peter left the child out,” said the man, “and not I.” 

We had somehow got seated, except my uncle, who 
stood up beside the ancient negress and the tiny girl, an 
April flower in this vault of winter. 

“Upon that point, if you please,” said Sir Henry 
should Peter Justin disinherit Martin's child?” 

““Now, Converse,” cried the man, “‘you must take that 
question to my brother in the graveyard.” 

Sir Henry looked steadily at the man. 

“And why, Justin,” he said, “should this brother leave 
his mills to you?” 

The creature widened his shriveled, disfigured mouth. 

“Perhaps he loved me!” he said. 

“‘Should he not, also, love his brother Martin,” returned 
Sir Henry, “‘and this child of his own flesh and blood?” 

“‘And am I not of his flesh and blood, too?”’ cried the 
man. ‘“‘These are unprofitable queries, Converse.” 

“When one seeks the truth,” said my uncle, “one must 
ask of everybody in the way. You have some theory on 
this point, Justin!” 

“TI have,” replied the man. “I have the theory, Con- 
verse, that my brother Peter devised his estate to me for 
reasons agreeable to himself and now buried in the grave 
with him.” 

“Then,” said Sir Henry, “I would persuade you to 
carry out the original intention of your brother, as written 
in the will I witnessed.” 

“The intention of my brother,’ 
last will.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ replied Sir Henry; “but he must have meant 
you to provide for this child.” 

“‘He meant what he wrote,” said the man. 

“But at your brother’s death,” continued Sir Henry, 
“you pretended an interest in the child, and an intentior 
to share the income, and such assurance as set our anxieties 
to rest about the matter.” 

The man looked out over our heads, and I saw his 
withered throat where the folds of skin fell away on either 
side, like sagging curtains. 

“* At such a time,” he said, “‘a man’s reason is overborn¢ 
Sorrow disturbs his judgment. What he says then, Con 
verse, is not to be held against his saner reason.” 





“why 


, 


said the man, “‘is in the 


“There'll be Other People in the Po’ House, Too, Won't They, Annie?"’ 









Be persuaded, Justin,” said Sir Henry You cannot 
take these properties along out of the world 

‘But while I stay I can keep them in possession!” 

“Every man is under a sealed sentence of death,” saic 
Sir Henry. “We cannot see the writing through the « 
velope; the date may be to-morrow.” 

“And if one grants away his lands and tenement 
Justin, “will it change the figures in the date 

The man swung his shoulders down with a di 
gesture. 

“Converse,” he cried, “I am beginning to be 
this What dado you come to seek?” 

Sir Henry looked calmly at the man. 

“The intention,” he said, “toward the future of 
child.” 

“My intention, sir,” 
the lawyer, Mr. Davis 


cried the old man, “I have writter 
And my brother's intention he ha 
written in the will. It is clear enough, I think.” 

“Your intention,” said Sir Henry, “is clear enough, but 
the dead man’s intention is not so certain 

“It is a misfortune of the dead,” he continued, “that 
they cannot assure us of their intent. They cannot be heard 
upon the point when it lies in question. We must seek it 
in evidential signs, as we seek it in the phenomena of 
Nature.” 

He paused and his fingers tightened on the back of the 
chair, where the old negro mammy and the tiny girl sat 
before him. 

“I know the original intention of Peter Justir 
on; “‘it is herein the testament that he wrote with his own 
hand in my house, which Tyringham and David Cabot 
witnessed And I know the motive and consid ratbons 
that moved him 


he went 


It was a valid instrument in form until 
you, Justin, brought out the new will at your brother's 
death.” 

“And is not the new will in form,” cried the man, “and 
valid? It is in my brother's hand over his signature. A 
holograph will, as the law calls it, and as such, in the state 
where my brother's properties are situate, it requires nx 
witnesses.”” He paused. “‘The witnesses to the old will 
you hold were unnecessary. It, too, was in my brother's 
hand. It would have held without them. 

“In fact, when I found it on this table after my brother's 
visit to me, I sent it to you, Converse, in the belief that 
Peter had merely neglected to return it, having determined 
to make no change in its form or structure 
in me, but a beneficiary must be careful of suspic 
They wing easily in such affairs.” 


lt was error 


He twisted his torso sidewise, so he could look up int: 
my uncle’s face 

“When I found the new will among his papers at his 
death I saw that Peter had bidden me send to you for the 
old will, in order to have the form before him for the new 
draft. You have noticed, Converse, how the new will fol 
lows the old, word for word, capital and comma, save that 
my name is written as sole heir.”’ 

sir Henry advanced to the table He took the two wills 
out of his pocket and laid them down before the man 

“With a light, Justin,” he said, “we could see.”” The 
storm had darkened the world 

The old man got two candles, struck a sputtering match 
and set them on the table. And as he moved he talked, t« 
cover his surprise at the new will in Sir Henry's hands 

“It comes through Mr. Davis, eh? Ah, yes, as counse 
for the infant claimant, he would have the privilege of 
inspection !”’ 


Continued on Page 81 
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Everything about the establishment was exquisite. 

The grounds were most beautifully kept, the house 
most beautifully furnished, and the service most graciously 
rendered. After dinner, as we sat by the fireside, my host 
began talking about the way different men had made their 
money. Finally I said to him: 

“Were you a young man, how would you set out to-day 
to make a fortune?” 

To this he replied as follows: 

“Were I to live my life over again I would engage in 
exactly the same kind of business that I have been doing 
during the past thirty years—only I would train for it 
and begin it earlier. Some of the aristocratic people of this 
city laugh at me and make it unpleasant at times for my 
family by saying that all I have done is to buy old junk, 
issue bonds, and sell them to the innocent public. Literally 
this may be true; but it is a very unkind way of telling the 
story. 

“As you know, I have made my money by going into 
little towns and buying bankrupt and nonpaying gas and 
electric-light companies, rebuilding them, giving them 
efficient management, and then selling securities based on 
the earning capacity that my labors have produced. As, 
however, in nearly every case the securities in those com- 
panies are worth more to-day than when I sold them, 
everybody from consumer to investor has been benefited 
by my efforts.” 


A Ever ago I was entertained at a beautiful home. 


Few Fortunes Made on the Ground Floor 


“T AM now getting along in years and have more money 

than I know what to do with; hence only a very big 
opportunity appeals to me to-day. I see, however, lots 
and lots of poorly operated small companies on the verge of 
bankruptcy, which would be little gold mines for young 
men to buy and build up. Yes; for every one opportunity 
that existed twenty years ago, along this line, there are 
twenty such opportunities to-day. But remember this one 
thing: The opportunity is not in buying new securities 
of the other fellow’s proposition at prices at which he is 
willing to get out. The opportunity is in having a little 
proposition of your own and then selling out to the other 
fellow.” 


In this article I am supposed to discuss the romances of 
Public-Utility Reorganizations. There are lots of them. 
Almost every city has a street railway, gas plant, water 
company, or electric-light plant that at some time has been 
on the ragged edge of bankruptcy. In the majority of cases 
the original builders made no money, even though they did 
not lose their all. Did the local men in your community 
who started your public utilities get rich out of them? 
Think a minute and try to remember who started the 
different public utilities in your city or town. I venture 
to say there were very few, if any, of the originators who 
made any money. The money was made by the men who 
came along when your local people got tired. These 
trangers from outside, like my friend, came in when 
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things were bluest, put in some new money, and the corner 
was turned. Since then these enterprises have been 
profitable, 

So I say that almost every community, whether large or 
small, has its own little reorganization romance. There 
are so many of them and they are so commonplace that 
they have never been written up and probably never will 
be. However, I will tell you of a few cases, selecting some 
large properties that have gone to pieces. Because I tell 
you about these, however, do not think they are the only 
ones; they are merely illustrations of thousands of similar 
public-utility reorganization romances. 

First, let me tell you a little story. Awhile ago a friend 
of mine had a very bad cold and nursed it as one does favor 
a cold. He kept on working, but took hot lemonade at 
night, used a nasal spray, and tried the various other good 
but old-fashioned remedies. Every day he saw advertised 
a certain patent medicine— warranted to cure colds. 

Finally, as his cold did not get much better, he went to 
the local drug store and got a bottle of this much-advertised 
medicine. 

He took it every night at bedtime according to the direc- 
tions, and in a few days his cold had vanished. The next 
time he saw our good-natured druggist he said: 

“Tom, that was a great remedy I bought about a week 
ago to cure my cold. You can recommend it to anyone.” 

But what did honest Tom reply? Said he: 

“T’'ll not recommend it. There is perhaps one chance 
in a hundred that this medicine did you some good; but 
my guess is that you had just reached the point where you 
were going to get well anyhow. Do you know the majority 
of people wait until they are just about ready to get well 
before they send for a doctor or visit the drug store?” 

My object in relating this is not to discourage readers 
from sending for a doctor or visiting a drug store. It would 
be much better for all of us, when we are sick, if we sent 
for the doctor earlier or visited the drug store sooner. 
However, I do think that this story illustrates a very vital 
point in connection with reorganizations. In four cases 
out of five that we examine you will find that the old 
owners sold out just at the time when the company was 
about to turn the corner. They hung on during seven or 
eight innings, but quit in the ninth. The original people 
hang on during the entire rainy season, but sell out the 
day before the sun begins to shine. The local people hold 
out through the dark and stormy night, and then sel! just 
as the dawn is breaking. 

Of course in a great many instances the new owners have 
put in new money and new ideas which have helped the 
company in turning the corner and making the progress 
toward prosperity more rapid; but in the great majority 
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of cases the company would have turned the corner any- 
how. Hence, if any reader of this weekly has been hanging 
on to some property for several years without any returns, 
my advice is: Hang on a little longer if the proposition 
looks sound fundamentally! The time to sell out and take 
a loss is at the beginning of a bad period and not at the 
end. If you have got hold of a proposition that has paid 
you well for a long time and is just beginning to show a 
loss, perhaps you should sell out at once and take your loss. 
On the other hand, if you have been with a proposition 
for some time that has not paid anything, it may pay to 
stick with it a little longer. 

I used to do considerable work for a banker in Boston 
who was then involved in a very big deal that showed him 
a big loss. Really the only thing which kept him alive was 
the fact that he owed so much. If he had owed only a 
little the banks would have forced him into bankruptcy 
and cleaned him out. He owed so much, however, that 
they carried him through. 


Profits for Those Who Hang On 


NE day, when I was talking with this man, I compli- 
mented him on his dogged tenacity; and he replied: 

“T learned a great lesson in my younger days. I saw my 
old employer emerge from bankruptcy and become a 
millionaire by holding out just one day longer. He was 
very much involved in a water plant that was subject to 
tremendous competition. There were two plants in the 
city, and they were fighting and cutting rates, so that both 
were losing money. The opposing plant was owned by a 
man named Brown, a very vindictive, rich old fellow who 
was fighting just out of spite. My old boss had the papers 
all made out to give up and go into bankruptcy, but he was 
kept at home sick with a cold the day he intended to as- 
sign. That very night, however, he got a telegram from 
his superintendent saying that old Brown had died from 
apoplexy. He knew at once that Mr. Brown’s executors 
would not continue to fight. He threw his assignment 
papers into the wastebasket. The rates for water were 
raised by both plants and both became prosperous. Before 
long a consolidation was put through, and within twelve 
months my old boss had paid up all his indebtedness and 
was rated a millionaire. This taught me a lesson, and this 
is why I am so doggedly optimistic to-day.” 

But to get back to the text: Let us first go to the largest 
city in the country and see what happened in New York 
It seems as though a street railway company should pay 
in New York if it pays anywhere. On the contrary, if a 
street railway does not pay in New York you would 
naturally think that it would not pay in any city. Surely 
a line up Broadway should be a winner. 

Well, it was a gold mine for the insiders; but it was an 
awful loser for the outsiders. The promoters and stock- 
jobbers made a lot of money, but the banks and investors 
lost a lot of money. All of which shows again that “All is 
not gold that glitters.” 

When the street railway magnates discovered New York 
there were several lines of road. The line operating on 
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Broadway was the most profitable; that on Third Avenue 
was a good payer also; and the several crosstown lines, all 
operating as separate companies, likewise did well. Then 
came along Mr. Millionaire, who saw a chance to issue some 
securities for himself by putting through a consolidation. 

Most difficulties begin with consolidations. In order to 
inject water into a company it is usually necessary either 
to form a new company, “‘to absorb the old one,” or else 
to form a consolidation. It makes no difference what com- 
poses the consolidation. The promoters are almost as 
willing to consolidate with something bad as with some- 
thing good. The game is to consolidate in order to issue 
some new securities, and to take some themselves “‘for 
valuable services rendered.” 

Well, the innocent stockholders in these very good New 
York street railways were told that the consolidation 
would be for their interests. It could have been; but it 
was not. Such consolidations seldom are. Consolidations 
are very similar to drowning accidents. So much water is 
injected and so many unpaid shares are taken during the 
process that the former stockholders are almost drowned. 
Inaconsolidation there is little consolation for the innocent 
small stockholders. 

However, the consolidation went through under the 
name of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 
Many readers will remember when all the street cars in 
New York City were labeled Metropolitan. Though the 
stock went up in price right after the consolidation, yet 
the insiders were never able to unload as they desired. 
The continual talk about proposed subways seemed to 
scare away buyers. Hence, though the promoters could 
boost the price of the stock through manipulation, yet they 
seemed unable to distribute much. 

A council of war was held, therefore, and it was decided 
to form a new company, which should lease the Metro- 
politan and give the Metropolitan stockholders a guaran- 
teed dividend of seven per cent. This was at a time when 
guaranteed stocks were in great demand. The record of 
such stocks had been good up to that time. It is a favorite 
trick of promoters to give the securities they want to sell a 
name which, up to that time, has stood for something good. 
Readers should remember this and investigate when they 
are offered “ guaranteed”’ bonds or “ preferred” stocks. 


The Collapse of Metropolitan 


\ ELL, this game seemed to work. Investors were com- 
pletely fooled by this paper-guaranteeing company. 
They bought this “ choice’’ guaranteed seven per cent stock 
and before long it was selling at two hundred dollars ashare! 
Thereupon the promoters got out, the insiders cashed in, 
and everyone connected with the new deal made a barrel 
of money —except the dear public. Of course the guaranty 
was worth little. Soon after the insiders had sold out, the 
paper-holding company defaulted on the guaranty. 

In a short time it was found that the Metropolitan itself 
was overcapitalized, so that it could pay no dividends. Its 
credit then went bad. The Subway was being built. The 
next thing was a default on the mortgage bonds of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, which, up to that 
date, were considered very high-class. Soon these four 
per cent bonds, which a big New York banking house had 
sold only a short time before at nearly par, were selling at 
forty! Meantime Metropolitan stock had fallen from two 
hundred to ten, and was destined finally to be wiped out 
entirely. So much for that romance. 

In the reorganization that followed the old securities 
were obliterated, real money was put in to replace the 
water, and the company was at last established on a better 
foundation. It was then rechristened The New York 
Railways Company. The new stock was bought and is 
now held almost entirely by the present Interborough 
interests; but the new four per cent consolidated mortgage 
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bonds can now be bought in the seventies, and should, I 
think, be good; while the new five per cent income bonds 
sell in the sixties, and pay at present three or four per cent. 
These latter I believe to be an attractive speculation. If 
the property is honestly managed these income bonds may 
some day pay five per cent. 

Next in size to New York is Chicago. Therefore, the 
next biggest traction failure to that of the Metropolitan 
fiasco in New York was the failure of the Yerkes lines in 
Chicago. The early history of the Chicago street railways 
is similar to that of the New York lines. There were several 
companies operating in different parts of the city. More- 
over, there were several outlying suburban lines which were 
owned by the same parties. Some of these were built by 
Mr. Yerkes and his associates, and some were not. Mr 
Yerkes, however, was the “ big Injun”’ and put through the 
final consolidation, which was the last act of the drama 
Unlike New York, there were in Chicago no proposed sub- 
ways to compete with the consolidated company. It is true 
that elevated lines had been built, but somehow they were 
not very popular at first. 

Moreover, the wonderful growth of Chicago and the 
cheapness of coal in that vicinity enabled the company to 
show good earnings. Chicago is a great street railway city 
and always was. Though the old company was tremen 
dously watered, yet it did not sink. Even after it had 
been abused for years Yerkes was still able to sell out and 
pass it along to others. 


The Reorganization in Chicago 


\ HAT pushed the Chicago traction company over the 
dam was the franchise question. In New York the 

franchises were for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
but in Chicago they had been granted for only twenty or 
thirty years. Consequently when they expired the city had 
the company by the neck. If the street railway company 
had had the money to give good service the city would have 
renewed the franchise without difficulty; but for some 
time the bankers had known that the franchises were about 
to expire, so that the company had been unable for two 
years to secure money to buy more cars or even to paint 
the old ones. Thus the property was much run down and 
the service very poor when the franchises began to expire 

This condition of affairs resulted in a campaign for 
municipal ownership. After this campaign had been 
launched the banks not only refused to loan the company 
new money but also insisted on the payment of their old 
loans. All this resulted in poorer service and worse credit. 
Finally, when the first franchise came to the expiring point, 
the company expired too. A receiver was appointed and 
a merry fight between the city and the company began. 

Fortunately for all parties the company had the aid of 
the best Chicago bankers in shaping their plan of reor- 
ganization. These bankers had the confidence of both the 
old security holders and the public. Before long a new 
plan of copartnership had been worked out, under which 
the city granted new franchises. Though the city of 
Chicago has an option to purchase the road at any time 
at a specified price, plus the cost of certain improvements, 
the read is really run by the bankers in the interests of the 
stockholders. Moreover, as the city receives about fifty 
per cent of the net earnings, without any care or liability, 
this plan is now popular, though Chicago is a long way from 
a three-cent fare. 

The new securities of the newly reorganized Chicago 
railways present no special speculative opportunities; stil] 
they are now considered fairly safe investments, as they 
advertise to be. The bondsshould be good, carrying as they 
do almost a city guaranty. Hence, though there is little in 
the new stocks that appeals to me, yet I think well of the 
bonds. These bonds pay five per cent and sell at about par, 
at which price they are callable at any time. 









I should like also to explain what has happened in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and other cities. In prepara 


tion for the writing of this article I have recently ade trips 
to those cities to ascertain at first hand just what has 
happened 

Cleveland has what is nearer to a complete municipal 
street railway than any other city in the United States 
Though the Cleveland reorganization arrangement makes 





it necessary that the company shall raise the fares as 





increases expenses, yet the city is perfec tly free to give ar 
service and pay any wages it wishes. At present Clevelar 
has three-cent fares, with one cent additional for transfers 
The road is being well operated in the interests of both the 
stockholders and the public As was the case in Chicago 
the bankers made a very good trade for the old stock 
holders. Moreover, under their shrewd arrangement, fares 
will never be lower, and will probably be higher 

The one thing the street railway owners have thus far 
most dreaded in their reorganizations is that some city 
would purchase a road and give low fares irrespective of 
the earnings, charging the deficit to the general tax fund 

f one city should do this it is feared that a general how! 
for lower fares would go up from many other cities. Hence, 
though the Chicago plan provides for dividing the earnings 
with the city, and the Cleveland plan provides for com 
plete city control, yet both provide against the low-fare pos 
sibilities the people have sought. In other words, the bankers 
have turned these reorganized properties over to the cities 
to run as they like, so long as they keep the fares up! 

On my recent visits to Detroit and Toledo I found that 
things there are still in the air. In both these cities the 
roads are operating without a franchise. Many thought 
that in November last the people of Detroit would vote to 
buy the system; but the price was so indefinite that it was 
feared the city would be stung by the transaction. Detroit, 
however, now has very low fares and good service. Pet 
sonally I believe that Detroit to-day has perhaps the best 
and most honestly operated street railway system in this 
country. Moreover, owing to its interurban investments, 
the bonds of the Detroit United Railway Company should 
be good whatever the city decides to do with the local lines 

Among the more prominent street railways being reor 
ganized at the moment is the Kansas City Railway and 
Light Company, which was organized in 1903 and acquired 
the capital stock of practically all the street railway and 
light companies in Kansas City. On June 3, 1911, receiver 
were appointed for this company, and from that time until 
now the company has been in the hands of receivers. It 
is only recently that the reorganization plans have beer 


published 


Why Receiverships are Long Drawn Out 


HIS brings another matter to my mind in connection 

with reorganizations—namely, that they are usually 
much longer drawn out than people think they will be 
Everybody connected with a reorganization, from the bond 
holders’ committees to the receivers themselves, gets paid 
for his services by the month. Hence, the longer these 
men can hold their jobs the more money they usually get 
At least, this is the reason a good many people give for the 
fact that it is so much more difficult to get a company out 
of receivership than it is to get it into receivership. I do 
not believe this is always true. Most men connected with 
these reorganizations are honorable and would not stoop 
to such proceedings. 

Though these men are honorable, however, they are also 
very busy. The men in charge of reorganizations often live 
in different parts of the country and it is difficult to get 
them together. Therefore, matters naturally go slowly 
Then there must always be lawyers to be waited for. 
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Waterway Waste 


ROBABLY the Government has wasted in river and 

harbor appropriations a sum equal to half the national 
debt. The waste goes on year after year. Many of the 
“improvements” have been mere pork, and should never 
have been undertaken at all, because no commensurate 
public benefit could result from them. In many other 
cases an important public benefit might have resulted; but 
the money was spent piecemeal, haphazard, without any 
intelligent and comprehensive plan — a good deal as though 
a man with a leaky roof should put on a patch here, then 
wait a while and put on another patch there. A great part 
of the sums spent in this stupid, spasmodic fashion is 
simply wasted. 

This member wants something done in his district; that 
member wanis so much for his district; the other member 
hasaclaim. All the claims are shuffled together and every- 
body votes for the aggregate amount. The waste will go 
right on until waterway improvement is studied as a whole 
and intelligently planned. 

Congressman Frear has moved in the right direction by 
proposing a National Waterways Commission, to be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the President, with 
power to call on army engineers for advice and employ 
other experts. The first duty of the commission would be 
to study, check up and report on all waterway improve- 
ments so far undertaken by the Federal Government or 
with its aid. 

All future proposals for waterway improvements should 
be referred to the commission, which would investigate and 
report, with its recommendations, to the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The object, of course, is to coérdinate waterway- 
improvement projects and get disinterested expert advice 
upon them. For under the present helter-skelter pork- 
barrel system the Government wastes in two ways: it 
wastes by spending money where it will do no good, and it 
wastes by not spending money where it would do good, 
or by spending it in a niggardly, haphazard fashion on 
projects that ought to be well supported. Whether a given 
appropriation shali stand in the bill is now too often largely 
a matter of a member's pull. Mr. Frear’s proposal looks 
to a situation in which every appropriation shall stand or 
fall upon tts own merits as a genuine public improvement. 


Insurance and War 


UDGING by English experience ordinary life insurance 

pretty largely breaks down under such a war as this. 
For about a century before this war the number of English- 
men who would die in a given year could be pretty accu- 
rately foretold from the tables of mortality, and insurance 
premiums were based, of course, upon that mathematical 
probability of so many dying out of a thousand. But war 
brought in a new mortality factor, so far not precisely 
calculable. 

True, the British life-insurance companies have suffered 
little from the war, although they assumed the military 
risk as to those who enlisted but were insured as civilians 
before the war. But for those who insured after enlistment 
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war premiums of fifteen to twenty per cent were charged. 
This naturally prevented many from insuring at all and 
caused others to insure for only small amounts. Insured 
army officers were charged extra premiums, ranging up to 
seven per cent, and experience is said to have shown this 
was too small to cover the extra mortality rate. 

For a great many years in Western Europe and in the 
United States there had been virtually no other variation 
in the death rate than that involved in a slow decline. So 
many out of a thousand died each year, and at the end of 
every decade the number was smaller. Of course 1915 will 
show the greatest variation since vital statistics were 
systematically kept. The big belligerents’ death rate may 
have been a quarter or a third higher than in 1913. 


Profitless Business 


HERE were over twenty-two thousand business fail- 

ures in the United States last year. More than twenty- 
one thousand of them were small concerns. A vast deal of 
business is run at loose ends, haphazard, without the pro- 
prietors really knowing at any time how they stand or 
whether they are making a profit or a loss. The yearly 
slaughter of businesses of that sort is staggering. 

Speaking to an audience of business men recently, Mr. 
Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, said: “‘ Many 
of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost-accounting 
systems, 

“On the other hand, the number of small manufacturers 
who have no adequate cost-accounting system and price 
their goods arbitrarily is amazing.” He mentioned that 
out of sixty-six thousand concerns doing a business of a 
hundred thousand dollars a year and upward, which had 
made reports to the commission, thirty thousand charged 
off nothing for depreciation. 

This involves a great deal of essentially unfair compe- 
tition. The manufacturer or merchant who sells goods at a 
loss, or at no adequate profit, because he does not keep 
books properly and does not know whether he is making a 
profit or not, tends to force his competitors into a like situ- 
ation. True, consumers may for a time get goods that 
much cheaper; but we do not believe there is an ultimate 
gain to anybody. 

A man who does not keep books properly, so that he 
really knows how his business stands and whether or not 
he is actually making a profit, is not entitled to credit and 
should not get it. Credit should always be based on an 
intelligible and accurate balance sheet. Those who grant 
credit can do a good deal to enforce adequate bookkeeping. 


Discouraging 


NEW YORK legislative committee— with, possibly, a 

thrifty political eye on the gallery— proposed to poke 
into metropolitan transportation affairs. Historically it 
was promising ground. The poking had been pretty good 
there from the days of Boss T weed and the bribed Broadway 
franchise down through the scandals of the Whitney-Ryan 
régime. However, times were different now. Wall Street 
had been chastened; the life-insurance explosion, the New 
Haven affair, and so on, had taught it that great quasi- 
public businesses, in which hundreds of millions of other 
people’s money is invested, must be conducted as public 
trusis. 

Times were different now—it seemed. But as soon as 
the committee began poking it struck mysterious sugges- 
tions of great sums to be devoted to dubiously obscure 
objects and covered up as profit on a construction con- 
tract. It found bonuses, running into six figures, light- 
heartedly handed over to a highly paid official. The air 
began to smell as though somebody had spilled a garbage 
can in the neighborhood. Experienced persons, with sick- 
ening memories of life insurance, New Haven, and so on, 
held their noses. 

We doubt that any explanation will really explain. 
There is evidence of a gay handing about of corporation 
money in bulky packages that does not comport well with 
scrupulously administered trusteeship. It looks like plain 
stupidity —a boneheaded inability to comprehend what is 
required of the trustees of a vast property upon which 
a great city depends for a necessary of life, and which 
requires the support of investors to the extent, finally, of 
more than a billion dollars. 

It is chalked up against Wall Street—and properly 
enough, in a way—for it happened there. We say repeat- 
edly that an enormous amount of business is done in Wall 
Street with strict regard for all the obligations, public 
and private, express and implied, which the transactions 
involve. But when you are lecturing on the high state of 
sanitation in the neighborhood it is discouraging to have 
some blockhead toss a rotten cabbage through the window. 


Censorship at Home 


N THE high name of public morals the New York police 
this winter censored a performance by a troupe of Rus- 
sian ballet dancers—a barbaric pantomime, done with 
much art, and so a means of culture— just as the Arabian 
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Nights is. At the same time Broadway was enjoying an 
alleged farce, which dealt with two young married couples. 
In one case the wife was of lively disposition, while the hus- 
band was sedate. 

In the other case there was a sporty husband and a 
demure wife. The gay ones go out of an evening, leaving 
their sober mates at home. The latter discover various 
bottles of liquor, with the effects of which they are sup- 
posed to be quite unacquainted. They drink copiously, get 
very drunk, lurch round the stage a while, and go to sleep 
on the floor—to be discovered later, of course, by their 
discursive spouses. 

This alcohol humor, vulgar in its situations, speeches 
and suggestions, was received with warm approbation. So 
far as we observed, no official or unofficial guardian of the 
Young Person hinted that the spectacle of a half-dressed, 
drunken pair, falling into each other’s arms, might not be 
an advisable means of forming the Young Person’s taste 
and morals. 

Such is the incurable stupidity of every censorship. It 
never interferes at the right point. A bill for a national 
censorship of moving pictures is coming up at Washington 
We trust it will fail. There is a deep reason for the fact 
that the word “censorious” is commonly used as implying 
“blockheaded.” 


Some Protection 


E MENTIONED the other day that ships can now 

be built here as cheaply as in England, whereas 
before the war our cost was a fifth to a third higher than 
the English cost. The reason for this is partly disclosed by 
the London Economist's “index number,” which is a com- 
pound of the prices of leading commodities. The number 
shows that prices in England in January this year were 
seventy-five per cent above the average for 1901-1905. In 
January a year ago the compound commodity price was 
only thirty-seven per cent above the 1901-1905 level. 
During 1915, in other words, it moved up nearly forty 
points, or roughly by one-third. Wages have advanced 
more or less along with commodity prices. No doubt 
something like this has occurred in all the warring coun- 
tries, for the same cause has been operating in all of them. 
The prime cause is a great increase in the volume of money 
or its equivalent. 

Prices in the United States have advanced, too, but not 
nearly so rapidly as in England. Quite aside from the mat- 
ter of crippled industries, restricted shipping and rising 
cost of capital, this greater advance in prices operates to 
keep foreign goods out of this market. It is equivalent to 
that much protective tariff. It is hardly likely that any 
sudden readjustment of foreign prices will occur at the end 
of the war. Presumably the descent to an antebellum 
level will be gradual. But no man can foresee what the 
industrial and economic situation of Europé will be three 
months or six months or twelve, after the war ends. All 
anybody can do is to guess, and one guess is pretty nearly 
as good as another. To get excited at this time over any 
of the guesses is to waste energy. 


Home and Foreign Trade 


DISTINGUISHED economist has calculated the 

domestic trade of the United States last year at 
five hundred billion dollars, or nearly a hundred times the 
foreign trade. This is probably an exaggeration, for the 
method by which the result was arrived at is decidedly 
doubtful. But even if domestic trade were a hundred 
times greater in volume than foreign trade the actual 
importance of the latter should not be overlooked. 

We consume about six hundred million bushels of wheat 
a year. But if we produce seven or eight hundred million 
bushels —it was a thousand millions last year—the price of 
wheat will fall until somebody buys the surplus above 
domestic consumption. We must either sell it abroad or 
to a speculator, who will hold it in store. Thus, a foreign 
demand for,one hundred million bushels may have as great 
an effect in fixing the price of wheat as the domestic demand 
for six hundred million bushels has. So with any article of 
which we produce a surplus. The surplus will press on the 
market and drag down the price of the whole production 
until a buyer is found for it. If aman has ten apples to sell 
in a market where there are buyers for only nine the price 
of apples will fall until somebody turns up who will take 
the tenth. 

Foreign trade involves even more than disposing of sur- 
plus products. We buy normally nearly two billion dollars’ 
worth of foreign goods. About a third of it is raw mate- 
rials used in our manufactures. Goods that we do not 
produce, or produce in insufficient quantities—such as 
coffee, tea, sugar—make up another large part. We must 
pay for this stuff by selling our own goods abroad, by going 
in debt abroad, or by shipping gold; and whenever we ship 
a dollar in gold nine or ten dollars of bank credit goes 
with it. 

Whatever the true ratio of domestic to foreign trade, 
there is no danger of overestimating the importance of the 
latter. 
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To wash down my vittles, that made me awaken 


All shaken. 


Sure as shooting! Right there at the head of my bed 
Perched the Angel of History. ‘‘Mister,”’ she said, 


**I am very near dead; 
I've a pain in my head— 


Oh, the horrors I've seen in this Epoch of Dread! 


To record the damnation 
Of civilization 

All over creation 

Brings nervous prostration. 


But I'm glad to reflect '’— here she smiled in the pause — 
“*That History's built on dramatical laws; 

And the best way to spice up a drama’s a brief 

Moment of clowning for Comic Relief. 

Thus the great Prussian Scourge, with its iron-fisted 


Lord, 


Gives place to a snicker o’er dear Henry Ford. 


If War is a Tragedy, founded on fact, 


Then Peace, I am sure, is a Comedy Act.” 


‘‘Have you gathered the News of the Cruise ?”’ 
Of the Angel inspired I inquired. 


** Disconnected, occasional views 
I can show if desired.’ 
A yard of her scroll 
She began to unroll 


Till she came, to explain her remarks as 2 
To some notes headed “‘Jitneying After the Dove.’’ 


And she read this unclassified, 

Let-us-be-pacified, 

Quite solemn sissified 
Amplification of Brotherly Love 


IIl— HENRY FORSAKETH A GOOD BUSINESS TO 


SAVE EUROPE 
HE world was acting very 
rough, 
The War had lasted long enough ; 
So Henry Ford brought down his 
mitt 
And startled all Detroit—to wit : 


“I'm getting good and tired of it! 


Those dog-goned kings 
And dukes and things 
Blowing the world to scrap—by 
jings! 
It’s obvious the time has come 
When some one ought to speak 
toum. 
It's plain to see 
That same is Me. 
As I am Labor's greatest friend, 
It's up to me the war to end. 
Each soldier is a working man 
Wrongly employed. The Union 
plan 
Of walking out 
Will work, no doubt. 
So, to that zone of warring states 
I'll lead my walking delegates 
And call a strike 
The very like 
Of which ne'er knocked at Labor's 
gates. 


‘*Sherman’s hot word I'll put on 


ice—- 
The cry is ‘Peace at any price!’ 
And as I have the price to spend 
From out my weekly dividend, 
I'll show the Muscovites and Huns 
That Capital's against theirguns— 
Let monarchs insecurely sit 
When Truth honks by upon her 

jit!”’ 


“Go forth! Go forth!” Fame 


seemed to bid; 
And that is just what Henry did. 


TII— HE GATHERETH HIGH 
SOULS FROM MANY 
QUARTERS 
) THE four winds—the four 

wild winds of Heaven— 
Sir Henry pealed upon his honk- 
ing horn: 
“Ye friends of Peace, too proud to 
fight, and yet 
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YSTERICAL H 


I—THE ANGEL SHOWETH HER NOTEBOOK 
iG WAS something I'd eaten, or something I'd taken 


By Wallace Irwin 


Too kind to see poor Europe cut her throat ; 

Ye heroes brave enough to come between 

Two hostile armies and look quite oblivious 

Of several million pounds of flying steel, 

Come gather for a sweet excursion tour 

At my expense upon a ship named Oscar 

To those dire scenes we'll sail, by song inspired- 
I will not raise my boy to be a soldier!’ 

We'll stand, a gentle missionary band, 

Betwixt ten million warriors, more or less, 

Who'll drop their rifles, wipe their dusty helmets, 
And quit the trenches sometime before Christmas." 


‘Which Christmas ?"’ asked a skeptic rather queer. 
Quoth Henry: “‘I have not the least ideer— 
But surely there's a Christmas every year! "’ 
He turned his thoughts to matters more severe 


And from four winds came flocking, 
On willing feet in cultured sky-blue stocking, 
Many a mind 
So loftily inclined 
I might say “highbrow "’ were I given to knocking 
And as the good ship Oscar nudged the pier 
Who's Who in Utopia was represented. 
And as those new biographers, 
Movie photographers, 
On every side start cranking their machines, 
Reverend Floyd Jones brings action to their scenes, 
Inspiring other graybeards by his vim 
As Reverend Aked leapfrogs over him. 
Behold, here's a Jane! 
And, the reverse of plain, 
Clad in a Robe of Peace, with satin train, 
Inez Milholland Hyphen Boissevain, 
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ORY 


Prepared to lend her voice to any spiel, 
Looks every inch a Goddess by Lucile 

At last down came the plank 

And the wild sea, spink-spank, 
Slapped the tame Oscar as her prow obese 

Plowed the outrunning wave 

“How will her crew behave ? 

Will they find billows in their quest for Peace 
Asked a reporter, glasses to his eyes 


As toward th 


“It seems to me 


e distant Oscar went his gaze 
I see among those guys 


A look that can be taken many ways. 


Perhaps it is th 


e roughness of the sea 


Which casts that bilious hue 
Among those comrades new ; 


But, candidly, i 


IV—HE TA 


“1,” wrot 


t sort of looks to me ———"" 


KETH STOCK OF HIS 
PACIFIERS 


- WS stop the war?” 


e Jane Addams, 


“With my Votes for Madams ; 


With my Hull House advisers 
Applied to Kaisers ; 

With my strong position 

On Prohibition ; 

For War's wild dragon 

Is a form of jag-on. 


Trust me, 
I'll ste 


Henry — 
»p the war 


“‘Who'll calm the anger ?"’ 
“I,” said Judge Benny. 
“T'm as able as any 


At checking abuses 
Among the newsies. 
A boys’ court tangle 
Or gangsters’ wrangle 























The Watch Dog 








I'm able to coddle— 
For I'm the model 
Of Pacifiers. 
Trust me, Henry— 
I'll calm the anger.” 


‘Who'll scold the Generals?’ 


“1,” answered Ida; 


‘For I can't abide a 
Land despoiler 
Or Standard Oiler. 
My stern down-calling 
Of wrongs appalling 
Causes big gunners 
To quake on their runners 
Cheer up, Henry — 
I'll scold the Generals." 


‘Who'll cheer the soldiers ?"’ 

Inez Milholland 
Cried: “‘I'm the big doll and 
Attract much attention 
At any convention. 
If they gaze my direction 
And see my complexion, 
They'll swallow a bullet 
And warble, ‘Some pullet !’ 

Believe me, Henry — 

I'll cheer the soldiers 


“Who'll stop the cannon?” 
“1,” said Rev. Aked. 


* The Truth, which is naked, 
I'll clothe in a fichu 
Of wonderful tissue. 
Defying war's puppies, 
Right up to the Kruppies 
I'll bear the white pigeon 
Of bloodless religion 
Fear not, Henry — 
I'll stop the cannon 


“Who'll do the talking?’ 
“I!!"' Such a yammer, 


Competitive clamor 

Arose from each tripper 

That Henry, the skipper, 

Hid up a mast'ed 

As long as it lasted ; 

Then exhorted: ‘‘Go slow 

dears! 

I'm running this show, dears, 

For one blessed purpose — 
I'll do the talking!’’ 








Are You Giving 


Thema 
Fair Chance? 


© so now—and your feet 

D will stop their burning and 

aching. Your corns, bun- 

ions, fallen arches, ingrowing 

nails, etc., will be relieved and 

you'll have nothing but the mere 
memory of their discomfort. 

How ? By kicking off your old, 
narrow, bone-bending shoes—the 
cause of all foot-ills—and adopt- 
ing Educators, which allow the 
feet to grow as Nature intended. 

There are Educators for every 
member of the family. Prices 
$1.35 to $5.50, according to size. 
Try « pair today. 

But be sure EDUCATOR is 
branded on the sole—it means 
the genuine orthopaedically cor- 
rect Educator shape. Made only 
by Rice & Hutchins. 

Send post card today for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘Bent Bones Make Fran- 
tic Feet’'—advice by orthopaedic 
experts on ‘‘How to Walk 
Right’’;‘‘How to Have Healthy, 
Straight-Boned Feet,”’ etc. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers alse of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 


Rice & Hutchins 
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THE SATURDAY 


'~AN AVERAGE DAY ON THE PEACE SHIP 


HEY were out upon the ocean, fifteen 
minutes from the Hook, 
When the Leading Pacifier said, with half- 
distressful look : 
“* To bring about an all-world peace we ought, 
by hook or crook, 
To draw up Resolutions or write something 
in a book.” 


A Boy Reformer shouted out: ‘‘ Resolved— 
That it is time 

To publish all Preparedness as both ashame 
and crime —— 

Whereat a boy reporter gave forth a lower- 
ing glare 

And muttered: ‘‘ Treason! Treason to my 
Woodrow! Have a care!”’ 





| A Lady Leader war-cried: ‘Votes for 
} Women!”’ loud and clear; 
But a Lady Scribe retorted: ‘‘ Woman's 
place is in her sphere!”’ 
The Captain separated them; but, while 
their wrath still stirred, 
A Judge had cailed a Financier a short and 
ugly word. 


“Oh, Peace!”’ the Captain shouted; ‘‘ ye Dis- 

ciples of the Dove! 

Bring forth our trusty Preacher—let him 
lecture us on Love!’ 

But the Clergyman was absent —it was found 
out, infra dig, 

He was beating up the Editor, for something, 
in the brig. 


“We could spread our gentle doctrine o'er 

the land and o’er the sea 

Could we only get together and forget to 
disagree ——"’ 

Thus the Captain was explaining when, it 
pains me to relate, 

His remark was never finished—someone 
floored him with a plate. 


Late that night the Captain wireless-flashed 

to William Jennings B 
| ‘ There is mutiny among us. How to stop it? 

0.2.” 

The reply: ‘‘When peace exhorters come 
together it is best 

Just to turn the hose upon them and let 
Nature do the rest.” 


| VI-A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE FORD 
PROPAGANDA AS CARRIED OUT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


HEY stopped his boat at quarantine ; 
He struggled to explain. 
As Milton says: “‘ He sailed right in 
And sailed right out again.”’ 


| 

VII—HENRY GREETETH THE KING OF DEN- 
MARK AND TELLETH THE BEST FORD 
JOKE 


T WAS the King of Denmark 
Who sat upon his pier, 

No raconteurs had sought his shores 
For many a weary year. 

He sat and wove a rosy wreath 
As languidly sighed he: 

**Ah, lives another one like Fred 

In land or sky or sea?"’ 


It was his elder chamberlain 
Beside the monarch stood 
A-telling tales of Poles and whales 
In hopes of making good; 
But the potentate grew sadder 
And wildly moaned the while, 
“Are there no funny things on earth 
Since the Doc went out of style?”’ 


But ho! across the waters 
A vessel hove in view; 
Upon its peak in letters freak 
Plain labeled OSCAR Two. 


Te Oh, stop them!”’ cried the monarch, 


| “And summon all aboard.” 
The minion did as he was bid, 
And out stepped Henry Ford. 


And out stepped peaceful Henry, 
With all his peaceful crew, 

The comely Jane and Benny plain, 
And Reverend Aked too. 

Then up the King of Denmark 
Bespake in accents clear: 

“If ye have aught grotesque to tell, 

I prithee tell it here!" 


Then boldly answered Henry: 
“Tam no roving soul. 
I did not seek McKinley's Peak, 
Nor have I found a Pole. 
But of the brave explorers 
Who chase the wildling geese, 
Inscribe my name and give me fame— 
For I am seeking Peace."’ 





EVENING POST 


The King he nudged his elbow 
Into his chamberlain, 
And, with a wink, remarked: “I think 
We've found a funny vein.”’ 
Then, to the weary Fordgonauts : 
“Your quest is far from tame. 
Have ye a plan of action 
To find that What’s-Its-Name ?”’ 


**T have a plan of action,” 
Thus Henry did proclaim. 
“T’ve seen it in a vision 
And well I love that same. 
For in the field of Flanders 
Embattled hosts I see; 
Two million men on either side, 
All in a killing bee. 


“I see the embattled armies, 
Their cannons raised to shoot ; 
I see their angry captains 
On fiery chargers scoot. 
But, right between the trenches, 
What is it now I see? 
It is My Expedition, 
Serenely led by Me. 


“Up now I hold my finger; 

All mark the signal high. 

The shrapnel stops exploding, 
The bullets cease to fly. 

A self-respecting silence 
Falls on that lustful horde— 

Don't look surprised—they've realized 
That I am Henry Ford. 


***Comrades,’ I say distinctly, 
‘ Be gentle, if you can! 
It isn’t right, it’s not polite, 
To shoot one’s fellowman.’ 
Whereat the opposing armies 
Look rather shamed and fiat. 
‘Oh, Sir’—they blush amidst the hush— 
‘We never thought of that!’ 


“At once they break each cannon 
And throw away each gun. 
The Germans kiss the English, 
The French kiss everyone. 
Hands clasped, they join together 
In chatty social teas ——”’ 
**Whoa!”’ cried the King, and took a breath; 
Then murmured: ‘‘ Go on, please!" 


“And when the tea is over 
Among our new-found mates 
We telegraph the Kaiser, 
Who quickly abdicates. 
King George he follows ditto; 
The Czar he does the same. 
And, Europe lacking monarchs, 
A certain man of fame ——"’ 


‘“*Enough!"’ The King of Denmark 
Grinned wide his trustful look. 
“Friend, you have had a vision 
Was never dreamed by Cook. 
Oh, come again to Denmark 
When you your peace have made!”’ 
And he dropped a wreath of roses 
’Cross Henry’s shoulder blade. 


VII—THE ANGEL DROPPETH THE SUB- 
JECT FROM A GREAT HEIGHT 


HE Angel of History, perched on my bed, 
Reeled up her scroll on a shade-roller 
spring. 
“ That's all for to-night,”’ she unfeelingly said. 
“But, Angel,”’ I cried—‘“‘ you tormenting old 
thing— 
Your tale’s just begun—suchatrick doesn't go. 
No story can stop at the Preface, you know.” 
Fair History smiled like a woman unchid. 
“Ford's did,” 
She replied, starry-eyed. 
“’Tis a modern adventure, which truly de- 
serves 
To be painted in free post-impressionist 
curves ; 
A splendid hypothesis, lacking conclusion, 
That ends where it started, in gorgeous con- 
fusion.”’ 
‘*But what of our Henry?’’ I gasped. “Oh, 
he’s home!”’ 
So she played me this tune on the back of 
a comb: 


**Henry is back in America, 
Talking a trifle vague, 
While the rest of his crew, having nothing 
to do, 
Are seeing the sights at The Hague. 


***] delivered my message to Europe,’ 
He says round the Works to the boys; 
‘I bade them to halt—and it wasn’t my fault 
That my words were drowned out by the 
noise. 


So saying, the Angel, without a farewell, 

Borrowed my ink and west flying pell-mell 

Toward some big Russian battle whose name 
I can’t spell. 


March 4, 1916 
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Protection Signed 
and Sealed 


HE fact that piping is 

often hidden away from 
view may account for the in- 
difference which exists as to 
what kind of pipe goes in. 
The first evidence of cheap 
pipecomesinevitably, sooner 
or later, in the form of a 
ruined wall or ceiling, an- 
nouncing pipe failure. Once 
it starts to go, it’s a long se- 
ries, each time necessitating 
heavy repairs, great ex- 
pense, inconvenience, and 
marked deterioration of the 
structure. 


And at just a little higher first cost 
for the pipe only you can obtain 


YER 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


| P 


black or galvanized, which invari- 
ably lasts as long as the house or 
building and gives protection, signed 
and sealed, against failure due to 
corrosion. 

Twenty, thirty, forty years — it’s all 
the same to Byers. Genuine hand 
puddled rust resisting wrought iron 
of the old school, Byers is today 
what it has been for fifty years—the 
best and longest lasting pipe made. 
For every dollar you save by not 
buying Byers, you will eventually 
pay ten, maybe fifty. 

Do not neglect the pipe question. 
Do not decide without writing for 
the Byers Book which gives you 
unquestionable pipe facts. 


AM BYERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


23 Sallivan St. 22 Sleeper St. 720 Fulton St 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ili. 


Distributors in all jobbing centers 
Names on request 
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) WHY THE 3400 R. P.M. CHALMERS IS THE CAR THAT PERFORMS 
Please remember that the engine in this 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers ing, no short-cut, nothing psychic, nor supernatural, about vhat 
; isn’t a big one. It’s small. The six cylinders are 314 by 4! makes an engine go. 
j and the displacement only 224 cubic inches. So the Chalmers engineers checked the power down; saved 
But it delivers the stitfest wallop that ever came out of an 33 per cent in gasoline; increased the mileage to 18 on a gallon, 
} t engine of its size. yvave the car magnincent accel ration; put a liveline the re that 
’ High engine speed is the reason for this. The crank-shaft never existed in any car of its size before. 
turns over 3400 revolutions per minute. Better than 56 a second. That’s why it is so easy to drive a 4 r. p. m. Chalmers 
\ That’s about 12 revolutions faster than most engines of its why you feel perfect velvet underneath your right foot; why you 
fl size. It accounts for the tremendous increase in power. never take another man’s dust: why you hug the road and drive 
Chalmers engineers were able to get extreme horse power out straight as an arrow. 
of this-engine— more than nine men out of ten dare use. And you get all this without roar or hum and as fast as you 
: It was a great achievement, perhaps without a parallel in care to drive up to1 a-} te spec 
America. aster than h h \ not yg Th ca nt built for a 
i . ] | 
Sut Mr. Chalmers saw at once that the supe rfuous might college sophomore or a Ralph Mulfor 
would mean sacrifice of that acceleration, smoothness, and all-round She’s built for you. 
performance which are dearer to the hearts of motorists than all 4 D. 
the racing speed on earth. P mm 
° as art , : = . - Si4 inada 
So he said: Get acceleration, activity, performance. 
Too, he insisted on long mileage on gas, for there is no dodg Chalmers Motor (¢ ompany, Detroit, Michigan 
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Asphalt Shingles 


“The Roof that Stays Young” 


Last Longer-Cost Less-Better Looking 


OU will find 4etter roof protection, that lasts 

longer and is cheaper to maintain, in Asphalt Shingles. 

They are made of Nature’s most efficient roofing materials, 
best able to resist time and wear. 


The Asphalt water-proofing keeps out water and weather. The surfacing of 
crushed slate or rock products (in natural colors) protects it against fire and the 
clements and saves painting or staining. Asphalt Shingles form the ideal roof- 
ing from every standpoint of low cost, long wear and handsome appearance. 


$1000 Better Appearance—No Extra Cost 


Asphalt Shingles will add $1000.00 to the appearance of 
the house without adding a penny to the actual cost. For their 
price is about the same as other roofings—less than many other 
types. In years to come you will save still more in the repairs 

and attention that you will not have to give them. 


Tell Your Architect to Use Asphalt Shingles 


Asphalt Shingles do not crack, which saves repair 

expense and roof troubles. Nor do they blow up or curl. 

There is no metal to rust. They will last year after year 

without attention, preserving their beautiful coloring, 

and making a roofing that “‘sfays young.’ So be sure your 
architect or builder uses them. 

You will get many valuable building suggestions and hints 

on economical building materials from our tree booklet, ‘‘The Roof Dis- 

tinctive.”’ It tells how to get a better-looking home and greater roofing 


satisfaction for your money. Every home owner or home builder needs 
this book; send the coupon for your free copy. 


Also ask your Architect, Contractor, Lumber 


Dealer or Builders’ Supply Man about 


Asphalt Shingles. 
— 


~ ASPHALT SHINGLE 


PUBLICITY BUREAU 
i 857 Marquette Building 


i 
Roofing B th 
ooting beauty that 
Pictures Can’t Express 
, BP | . ~ . 

Asphalt Shingles are uni- 
form in size and make a smooth- 
lying, distinctive-looking roofing. 
Pictures won't show the beauty of the 
mellow coloring in which they are 
made—reds, greens, grays, browns and 
black. 

There is a shade to match, or to use 
in striking contrast with almost any 
other color of building material you 
may use in the rest of the house. And 
this coloring, because given by the 
rock surfacing, will last unfaded and 
unchanged. 


Re-roof With Asphalt Shingles 
—Stop Upkeep Expense 


You can apply Asphalt 


Shingles on any sloping reof. 


When you invest once in Asphalt 
Shingles you are practically through 
with expense. Then, when the work 
is finished, you will be agreeably sur- 
prised to find how much they add tone 
and character to the outside appearance 
of the house. They give real beauty to 
the roof—that part of the house too 
often overlooked. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 


Asphalt Shingle Publicity Bureau 
857 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Please mail me your book of building and 
roofing suggestions, “‘The Roof Distinctive 


Name 
Street 


Town 
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When quick stops are 
wanted Raybestos Ao/ds—in 
danger or in ordinary trathe. 


But it WEARS too. 


WEAR 


Down hills it holds steadily 
—and WEARS well while it 


holds. 
WEAR 


It defies friction heat—and 


friction WEAR. It can’t get 


sticky. 
WEAR 


Only a brake lining that 
WEARS like Raybestos can 
serve like Raybestos—the orzgi- 
nal asbestos brake lining. 


WEAR 


When you buy Raybestos 
brake lining you buy WEAR. 
You pay for WEAR. You get 


WEAR. : 
WEAR 


Don’t put good money into 
short-wearing imitations. 


THE ROYAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 





Look for the Silver Edging 


BRAKE LINING 


Sold by all first class garages and 
auto supply houses 
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| do, Barbara. 
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THE SUB-DEB 


Continued from Page 6 


were welcome to mail it. It would go 
to the Dead Letter Office, since there was 
no Harold. It could not come back to me, 
for I had only signed it “Barbara.” I had 
it all figured out carefully. It looked as if 
I had everything to gain, including the furs, 
and nothing tolose. Alas, how little 1 knew! 

“The best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft aglay.”” Burns. 

Carter Brooks ambled into the room just 
as I sealed it and stood gazing down at me 

“You're quite a person these days, Bab,” 
he said. “I suppose all the customary 
Christmas kisses are being saved this year 
for what’s his name.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“For Harold. You know, Bab, I think 
I could bear up better if his name wasn't 
Harold.” 

“I don’t see how it concerns you,” I re- 
sponded. 

“Don’t you? With me crazy about you 
for lo, these many years! First as a baby, 
then as a sub-sub-deb, and now as a sub- 
deb. Next year, when you are a real 
Debutante ys 

“You've concealed your infatuation 
bravely.” 

“It’s been eating meinside. A green and 
yellow melancholly—hello! A letter to 
him!” 

“Why, so it is,” I said, scornfully 

He picked it up, and looked at it. Then 
he started and stared at me. 

“No!” he said. “It isn’t possible! It 
isn’t old Valentine!” 

Positively, my knees got cold. 
had such a shock. 

“It—it certainly is Harold Valentine,” 
I said feebly. 

“Old Hal!” he muttered. “Well, who 
would have thought it! And net a word to 


I never 


| me about it, the secretive old duffer!”” He 


held out his hand to me. “‘ Congratulations, 
Barbara,” he said heartily. “Since you 
absolutely refuse me, you couldn’t do better. 
He’s the finest chap I know. If it’s Valen- 
tine the family is kicking up such a row 
about, you leave it to me. I'll tell them a 
few things.” 

I was stunned. Would anybody have 
believed it? To pick a name out of the air, 
so to speak, and off a malted milk tablet, 
and then to find that it actualy belonged 
to some one—was sickning. 

“It may not be the one you know,” I 
saiddesperately. “‘It—it’sacommonname. 
There must be plenty of Valentines.” 

“Sure there are, lace paper and Cupids 
lots of that sort. But there’s only one 
Harold Valentine, and now you've got him 
pinned to the wall! I'll tell you what I'll 
I’m a real friend of yours. 
Always have been. Always will be. The 
chances are against the family letting him 
get this letter. I'll give it to him.” 

“Give it to him?” 

“Why, he’s here. You know that, don’t 
you? He’s in town over the holidays.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Sorry,” he said. ‘Probably meant it 
as a surprise to you. Yes he’s here, with 
bells on.” 

The wretch! He put the letter in his 
pocket before my very eyes, and sat down 
on the corner of the writing table. 

“You don’t know how all this has releived 
my mind,” he said. “‘The poor chap’s been 
looking down. Not interested in anything. 
Of course this explains it. He’s the sort to 
take love hard. At college he took every- 
thing hard—like to have died once with 
German measles.” 

He picked up a book, and the charred 
picture was underneath. He pounced on it. 
**Pounced”’ is exactly the right word. 

“Hello!” hesaid. ‘Family again, I sup- 
pose. Yes, it’s Hal, all right. Well, who 
would have thought it!” 

My last hope died. Then and there I had 
a nervous chill. I was compelled to prop 
my chin on my hand to keep my teeth from 
chattering. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said, hat- 
fully cheerful. ‘“‘I’ll be the Cupid for your 
Valentine. See? Far be it from me to see 
love’s young dream wiped out by a hard- 
hearted family. I’m going to see this thing 
through. You count on me, Barbara. I'l! 
arrange that you get a chance to see each 
other, family or no family. Old Hal has 
been looking down his nose long enough. 
When’s your first party?” 

“Tomorrow night,” I gasped out. 

“Very well. Tomorrow night it is. It’s 
at the Andrews, isn’t it?” 


I could only nod. I was beyond spea 
ing. Isawitall clearly. I had been wicked 
in decieving my dear family and now I wa 
to pay the penalty. He would know at ones 
that I had made him up, or rather he did 
know me and therefore could not possibly be 
in love with me. And what then? 

“But lo here,’ he said, “if I take him 
there as Valentine, the family will be on, 


you know. We'd better call him something ; 
else. Got any choice as to a name?” \ 
n 


= ee 
. 


“Carter,” I said frantically. “1 thi 
I'd better tell you. I va 

“How about calling him Grosvenor?” he 
babbled on. “‘Grosvenor’s a good name 
Ted Grosvenor—that ought to hit them 
between the eyes. It's going to be rather 
a lark, Miss Bab!” 

And of course 
and the Brooks idiot went in and poured 
her a cup of tea, with his little finger stuc 
out at a right angle, and every time he had 
a chance he winked at me. 

I wanted to die 

When they had all gone home 


ust then mother came in, 


t seemed 


like a bad dream, the whole thing. It 
could not be true I went upstairs and 
manacured my nai which usually com 


forts me, and put my hair up like Leila’s 

But nothing could calm me. I had made 
my own fate, and must lie in it. And just 
then Hannah slipped in with a box in her 
hands and her eyes frightened 

“Oh, Miss Barbara!” she said. “If your 
mother sees this!” 

I dropped my manacure scizzors, I was so 
alarmed. But I opened the box, and 
clutched the envelope insid« It said 
“from H .” Then Carter was right 
There was an H after all! 

Hannah was rolling her hands in her 
apron and her eyes were poping out of her 
head, 

a just hap] ened to see the boy at the 
door,”’ she said, with her silly teeth chatter 
ing. “Oh, Miss Barbara, if Dennis had 
answered the bell! What shall we do with 
them?” 

“You take them right down the back 
stairs,” I said. “As if it was an empty box 
And put it outside with the waste papers 
Quick.” 

She gathered the thing up, but of course 
mother had to come in just then and they 
met in the doorway. She saw it all in one 
glance, and she snatched the card out of 
my hand 

“From H !” she read. “Take them 
out, Hannah, and throw them away. No, 
don’t do that. Put them on the servant's 
table.”” Then, when the door had closed, 
she turned to me. “Just one more ridic 
ulous episode of this kind, Barbara,” she 
said, “and you go back to school— Christ 
mas or no Christmas.” 

I will say this. If she had shown the 
faintest softness, I'd have told her the 
whole thing. But she did not. She looked 
exactly as gentle as a macadam pavment 
I am one who has to be handled with 
gentleness. A kind word will do anything 
with me, but harsh treatment only mak« 
me determined. I then become inflexablé« 
as iron. 

That is what happened then. Mother 
took the wrong course and threatened, 
which as I have stated is fatal, as far as 
lam concerned. I refused to yield an inch, 
and it ended in my having my dinner in 
my room, and mother threatening to keep 
me home from the party the next night. I 
was not a threat, if she had only known it 

But when the next day went by, with 
no more flowers, and nothing apparently 
wrong except that mother was very digni 
fied with me, I began to feel better. § 
was out all day, and in the afternoon Jan« 
called me up. 

“How are you?” she said. 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Everything smooth?” 

“Well, smooth enough.’ 

“Oh, Bab,” she said. “I’m just raz) 
about it. All the girls are.” 

“I knew they were crazy about 
thing.” 


“You poor thing, no wonder you are 


bitter,” she said. “Somebody's coming 
I'll have to ring off. But don’t you give i: 
Bab. Not an inch. Marry your Heart 


Desire, no matter who butts in.” 

Well, you can see how it was. Even ther 
I could have told father and mother, and 
got out of it somehow. But all the gir 
knew about it, and there was nothing to do 
but go on. 
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Refinements 
of Service 


The La Salle is the only 
Hotel in Chicago maintain 
ing floor clerks and individ 
ual service on every floor 


Leave your keys, receive 
mail, messages and infor 
mation—all with utmost 
privacy and careful, per 
sonal attention. 


Jtotel 
la Salle. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


é 
ocesrocmmoceanuces Gil 


Coches 


offers this as a typical example 
of the methods which here pre 
vail—all the fundamentals of 
equipment and cuisine with the 
finer niceties of service 


Hotel La Salle is centrally 
located, at the famous corner of 
Madison and La Salle Streets 

a neighborhood of past tradition 
and vital significance in the 
world today 


RATES 


One per Per day 
Room with detached 
bath $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath $3, $3.50, $4 and $5 
Two persons Per day 
Room with detached 
bath $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath 
Double room $5 to $8 
Single room with double 
bed $4, $4.50 end $5 


2cCwSee 8 Cao COS Oo Cee. 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 

Two persons $5 to $8 

Three persons $6 to $9 

Four persons $7 to $12 r\ 
26 rooms—834 with private bath . 


La Salle at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
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Through all the 14 
processes, clean white 
gioves guard your 
Sterling Gum 


PEPPERMINT IN RED WRAPPER 
CINNAMON IN BLUE WRAPPER 


The Sterling Gum Co., Inc, New Vork 
The Sterfing Gum Co. of Canada, Lid. Toronto 
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Dont Throw Away 
Your Worn Tires 


You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years Furopean motorists have 
€ —p from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of 
‘half-soling them with Steel 


e monthe 20,000 American motorists 
rave f ilo ywed their example and are saving $50 
te $200 « year in their tire expense 
. Without a cent deposit, pre- 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow you 
be the judge Durable Treads double the 
life of your tires and are sold under a signed 
guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture. Ap 
plied in your own ¢ ~ age in thirty minutes 
offered to motorists in new 
Special Discewat territ« ry on first shipment di 
rect from factory. Don t take any more chances 
with your tires, Mail the coupon Teday and find 
out how to get 5,000 more miles out of them 
3 GG MAIL TODAY—SAVE THE DISCOUNT BOO 
COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
345 Tread Bidg + pews, Colo. C45 Transportation Blag 
Chicago. 453 Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Gentlemen Mg send me without obligation, full in- 
formation, eample and guarsntee. 
Name 
Address 
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Moa Dia Pantomimes, 
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| stand you, Bab, you are totaly changed.” 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel AY. Make-up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. 7. & DENISON @ 00., Dept. 20, Chicago 


PATENT Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Colemaa, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 





| anything when I’m nervous. 
| be a good girl, 
| run off, or do anything foolish.” 





That Protect and Pay 


THE SATURDAY 


All that day every time I thought of the 
party my heart missed a beat. But as I 
would not lie and say that I was ill—I am 
naturaly truthful, as far as possible—I was 
compelled to go, although my heart was 
breaking. 

I am not going to write much about the 


| party, except a slight discription, which 


properly belongs in every theme. 

All parties for the school set are alike. 
The boys range from knickerbockers to 
college men in their Freshmen year, and 
one is likely to dance half the evening with 
youngsters that one saw last in their 
perambulaters. It is rather startling to 
have about six feet of black trouser legs and 
white shirt front come and ask one to dance 
and then to get one’s eyes raised as far as 
the top of what looks like a particularly 
slender pair of tree trunks, crowned with 
snow, and see a little boy’s face. 

As this theme is to contain discription 

I shall discribe the ball room of the club 
3 sre the eventful party occurred. 

The ball room is white, with red hang- 
ings, and looks like a charlotte russe with 
maraschino cherries. Over the fireplace 
they had put “Merry Christmas,” in 
electric lights, and the chandaliers were 
made into Christmas trees and hung with 
colored balls. One of the balls fell off 
during the Cotillion, and went down the 
back of one of the girl’s dresses, and they 
were compelled to up-end her and shake her 
out in the dressing room. 

The favors were insignificant, as usual. 
It is not considered good taste to have 
elaberate things for the school crowd. But 
when I think of the silver things Sis always 
brought home, and remember that I took 
away about six Christmas Stockings, a toy 
Baloon, four Whistles, a wooden Canary in 
a cage and a box of Talcum Powder, I feel 
rather resentful. 

Hannah went with me, and in the motor 
she said: 

“Oh, Miss Barbara, do be careful. The 
family is that upset.” 

“Don’t be a silly,” I said. “‘And if the 
family is half as upset as I am, it is throw- 
ing a fit at this minute.” 

We were early, of course. My mother 
beleives in being on time, and besides, she 
and Sis wanted the motor later. And while 
Hannah was on her knees taking off my 
carriage boots, I suddenly decided that 
I could not go down. Hannah turned 
quite pale when I told her. 

““What’ll your mother say?” she said. 
“And you with your new dress and all! 
It’s as much as my life is worth to take you 


| back home now, Miss Barbara.” 


Well, that was true enough. There would 
be a riot if I went home, and I knew it. 

“T’ll see the stuard and get you a cup of 
tea,”” Hannah said. ‘Tea sets me up like 
Now please 
Miss Barbara, and don't 


She wanted me to promise, but I would 


| not, although I could not have run any- 
| where, 


My legs were entirely numb. 

In a half hour at the utmost I knew all 
would be known, and very likely I would 
be a homless wanderer on the earth. For 


| I felt that never, never could I return to 
| my Dear Ones, when my terrible actions 
| became known. 


Jane came in while I was sipping the tea 
and she stood off and eyed me with sym- 
pathy. 

“I don’t wonder, Bab!” she said. “The 
idea of your family acting so outragously! 
And look here ———”’ She bent over me and 
whispered it. ‘Don’t trust Carter too 
much. He is perfectly infatuated with 
Leila, and he will play into the hands of the 
enemy. Be careful.” 

“Loathesome creature!” was my re- 
sponse. “As for trusting him, I trust no 
one, these days.” 

“I don’t wonder your Faith is gone,”’ she 
observed. But she was talking with one 


| eye on a mirror. 


“Pink makes me pale,” she said. “I'll 


| bet the maid has a drawer full of rouge. 


I’m going to see. How about a touch for 


| you? You look ghastly.” 


“T don’t care how I look,” I said, reck- 
lessly. “I think I'll sprain my ankle and 
go home. Anyhow I am not allowed to use 
rouge.”’ 

“Not allowed!" she observed. 
has that got to do with it? 


“What 
I don’t under- 


“TI am suffering,” I said. I was, too. 

Just then the maid brought me a folded 
note. Hannah was hanging up my wraps, 
and did not see it. Jane’s eyes fairly 
bulged. 


EVENING POST 


ae hope you have saved the Cotillion for 
me,’ it said. And it was signed H——! 
‘Good gracious,” Jane said breathlessly. 
“Don’t tell me he is here, and that that’s 
from him!” 


I had to swallow twice before I could | 


speak. Then I =. solemnly: 
“He is here, Jane. He has followed me. 
I am going to dance the Cotillion with him 


although I shall probably be disinherited | 


and thrown out into the world, as a result.” 

I have no recollection whatever of going 
down the staircase and into the ballroom. 
Although I am considered rather brave, 
and once saved one of the smaller girls 
from drowning, as I need not remind the 
school, when she was skating on thin ice, I 
was frightened. I remember that, inside 
the door, Jane said “Courage!” 
tense voice, and that I stepped on some- 
body’s foot and said “‘Certainly” instead 
of apoligizing. The shock of that brought 


me around somewhat, and I managed to | 


find Mrs. Andrews and Dorothea, and not 
disgrace myself. Then somebody at my 
elbow said: 

“Allright, Barbara. Everything’s fixed.” 

It was Carter. 

“*He’s waiting in the corner over there,” 
he said. ‘We'd better go through the for- 
mality of an introduction. 
twittering with excitement. 


“Carter,” I said desperately. “‘I want to 


tell you somthing first. I’ve got myself in | 


an awful mess. I 

“Sure you have,”’ he said. 
I’m here, to help you out. 
calm, and there’s no reason why you two 
can’t have the evening of your young lives. 
I wish J could fall in love. It must be 
bully.” 

aig r—!" 

Got his note, didn’t you? 

“Yes, 

“Here we are,” said 
Archibald, I would like 
Grosvenor.’ 

Somebody bowed in front of me, and 
then straightened up and looked down at 
me. It was the man of the Picture, little 
mustache and all. My mouth went per- 
fectly dry. 


Carter 
to present Mr. 


It is all very well to talk about romance | 


and love, and all that sort of thing. But I 


have concluded that amorus experiences | 
And I have dis- 
The moment any- | 


are not always agreeable. 
covered something else. 

body is crazy about me I begin to hate him. 
It is curious, but I am like that, I only care 
as long as they, or he, is far away. And the 


moment I touched H’s white kid glove, I | 


knew I loathed him. 

“Now go to it, you two,” 
cautious tone. 
That’s all.”’ 

And he left us. 

“Suppose we dance this. 
said H. 
gliding off. He danced very well. I will 
say that. But at the time I was too much 
occupied with hateing him to care about 


Carter said in 
“Don’t be conspicuous. 


dancing, or anything. But I was compelled | 
by my pride to see things through. We are | 
a very proud family and never show our | 


troubles, though our hearts be torn with 
anguish. 

“Think,” 
from the band, “ 
like this!” 


“It’s not so surprising, is it? We've got | 


to be together if we are dancing.” 

“Not that. Do you know, I never knew 
so long a day as this has been. The thought 
of meeting you—er—again, and all that.” 

“You needn’t rave for my benefit,” I 
said freesingly. “‘ You know perfectly well 
that you never saw me before.” 

“Barbara! With your dear little Letter 
in my breast pocket at this moment! 

“I didn’t know men had breast pockets 
in their evening clothes.” 

“Oh well, have it your own way. I’m too 
happy to quarrel,” he said. ‘‘ How well you 
dance—only, let me lead, won’t you? How 
strange it is to think that we have never 
danced together before!” 

“‘We must have a talk,” I said desper- 
ately. “Can't we go somwhere, away from 
the noise?” 

“That-would be conspicuous, wouldn’t 
it, under the circumstances? If we are to 
overcome the family objection to me, we ‘ll 
have to be cautious, Barbara.” 

“Don’t call me Barbara,” I mepene, 
“T know perfectly well what you think of 
me, and I — 

“IT think you are wonderful,” he said. 
“Words fail me when I try to tell you what 
I am thinking. You've saved the Cotillion 

(Continued on Page 37) 





in a low | 


He’s positively 
F 


“That’s why | 
Now you be | 


“Miss | 


Shall we?” | 
And the next moment we were | 


he said, when we had got away 
think of our being together | 
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For Your Personal 


Use After Work 


Have your own cake of 
Goblin Soap. It easils 
takes out ink, grease and 
rust stains and the dirt 
that lodgesin the wrinkles 
and under the nails— 
without scrubbing, or 
reddening the skin. 


Goblin 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


gives an abundant, smooth, re- 
freshing lather in cold or hot, 
soft or hard water and rinses in- 
stantly, leaving the skin smooth 
Used in Hospitals for its antiseptic 
thoroughness; used by workers in 
offices, foundries, art schools and by 
folks who drive cars or travel on trains 


Se tgp cake 


CUDAHY, Dept. 17 


111 West Monroe Street, 
Canada—64 Macauley Avenue, 


Chicago 
Toronto 


Keep a Cake in your Office — 
Factory —Shop—Garage 
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Use It—Then Decide 


Shave with this razor for thirty days, then decide whether or not you want 
to buy it. Take nobody’s word for its excellence. Pay nothing to find out. 


The 
AutoStrop Razor 


is a Complete 
Shaving Outfit 


It is more than a razor — more 
than a safety device. It is strop- 
ped, it shaves and is cleaned thirty days. 
without taking apart; without 7 g 


even removing the blade. 


And, like a perfectly stropped 


To Dealers 


Do you know about our 
plan and the big success it 
is making with other dealers? 
If not, write us today. We'll 
answer tomorrow and the 
benefit to you will start 
without delay. 


ordinary razor, the blade im- 


proves with use. 


It is the simplest shaving device, 
the most effective and the most 
economical. 


And it doesn’t cost you a cent 
to prove al] this to your own 


satistaction. 





Ask your dealer to 4an you an AutoStrop Razor and he will do so. Agree to pay 
$5.00 for it if you are satisfied, or return the razor if you are not. 


This offer is not lightly made. We are resting our whole business on it. We 
have unbounded faith in the AutoStrop Razor. Our offer proves it. 


We do not ask you for a hasty judgment. You have thirty days to make up 
your mind. Fora month your shaving costs you nothing. 


Go to your dealer today, 4orrow an AutoStrop and use it each morning for 
If you have the least difficulty in 4orrowimg one, fill out and send 
us the coupon below and we will see that you are supplied. 





TEAR OFF—FILL IN—MAIL TO US __ 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please arrange with my dealer to supply me with the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor for 30 days’ trial without obligation of purchase. 


My dealer’s name is 
His addres 
My name 1s 


My address 1s 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


This offer is also good in Canada. 


83-87 Duke Street, Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
for me, haven’t you? If not, I’m going to 
claim it anyhow. It is my right.” 

He said it in the most determined man- 
ner, as if everything was settled. I felt 
like a rat in a trap, and Carter, watching 
from a corner, looked exactly like a cat. If 
he had taken his hand in its white glove 
and washed his face with it, | would hardly 
have been surprised. 

The music stopped, 
claimed me for the next. 
too, and clutched my arm. 

“You lucky thing!” she said. “He's 
perfectly handsome. And oh, Barbara, he’s 
wile labout you. I can see it in his eyes. 

“Don’t pinch, Jane,” I said coldly. 

‘And don’t rave. He’s an idiot.” 

She looked at me with her mouth open. 

“Well, if you don’t want him, pass him 
on to me,” she said, and walked away. 

It was too silly, after everything that had 
happened, to dance the next dance with 
Willie Graham, who is still in knicker- 
bockers, and a full head shorter than I am. 
But that’s the way with a party for the 

school crowd, as I’ve said before. They ask 
all ages, from perambulaters up, and of 
course the little boys all want to dance 
with the older girls. It is deadly stupid. 

But H seemed to be having a good time. 
He danced a lot with Jane, whoisa wretched 
dancer, with no sense of time whatever. 
Jane is not pretty, but she has nice eyes, 
and I am not afraid, second cousin once 
removed or no second cousin once removed, 
to say she used them. 

In the agregate, it was a terrible evening. 
I danced three dances out of four with 
knickerbockers, and one with old Mr. 
Andrews, who is stout and rotates his part- 
ner at the corners by swinging her on his 
waistcoat. Carter did not dance at all, and 
every time I tried to speak to him he was 
taking a crowd of the little girls to the 
fruit-punch bowl. 

I determined to have things out with H 
during the Cotillion, and tell him that I 
would never marry him, that I would die 
first. But I was favored a great deal, and 
when we did have a chance the music was 
making such a noise that I would have had 
toshout. Our chairs were next to the band. 

But at last we had a minute, and I went 
out to the verandah, which was closed in 
with awnings. He had to follow, of course, 
and I turne od and faced him. 

“Now,” I said, “‘this has got to stop.” 

“I don’t understand you, Barbara.’ 

“You do, perfectly well,”’ I stormed. “I 
can't stand it. I am going crazy.” 

“Oh,” he said slowly. “I see. I’ve been 
dancing too much with the little girl with 
the eyes! Honestly, Bab, | was only doing 
it to disarm suspicion. My every thought 
i of you, 

“I mean,” I said, as firmly as I could, 
“that this whole thing has got to stop. 
I can’t stand it.” 

**Am I to understand,” he said solemnly, 
“that you intend to end everything?” 

I felt perfectly wild and helpless. 

“ After that Letter!’ he went on. 
that sweet Letter! You said, 
that you were mad to see me, and that 
it is almost too sacred to repeat, even 
to you—that you would always love me. 
After that confession I refuse to agree that 
all is over. It can never be over.” 

“*] daresay I am losing my mind,” I said. 
“It all sounds perfectly natural. But it 
doesn’t mean anything. There can’t be any 
Harold Valentine; because I made him up. 
But there is, so there must be. And I am 
going crazy.” 

“Look here,” he stormed, suddenly 
quite raving, and throwing out his right 
hand. It would have been terribly dra- 
matic, only he had a glass of punch in it. 
“T am not going to be played with. And 
you are not going to jilt me without a 
reason. Do you mean to deny everything? 
Are you going to say, for instance, that I 
never sent you any violets? Or gave you 
my Photograph, with an—er—touching 
inscription on it?” Then, appealingly, 
“You can’t mean to deny that Photograph, 
Bab!” 

And then that lanky wretch of an Eddie 
Perkins brought me a toy Baloon, and I 
had to dance, with my heart crushed. 

Nevertheless, I ate a fair supper. I felt 
that I needed strength. It was quite a 
grown-up supper, with boullion and creamed 
chicken and baked ham and sandwiches, 
among other things. But of course they 
had to show it was a ‘kid’ party, after all. 
For instead of coffee we had milk. 


and somebody 
Jane came up, 


“ After 


you know, 


Milk! When I was going through a 
tragedy. For if it is not a tragedy to be 


engaged to a man one never saw before, 
what is it? 

And all through the refreshments, I 
could feel that his eyes were on me. And 
I hated him. It was all well enough for 
Jane to say he was handsome. She wasn't 
going to have to marry him. I detest dim- 
ples in chins. I always have. And any- 
body could see that it was his first 
mustache, and soft, and that he took it 
round like a mother pushing a new baby 
in a perambulater. It was sickning. 

I left just after supper. He did not see 
me when I went upstairs, but he had 
missed me, for when Hannah and I came 
down, he was at the door, waiting. Hannah 
was loaded down with silly favors, and 
lagged behind, which gave him a chance to 
speak to me. I eyed him coldly and tried 
to pass him, but I had no chance. 

see you tomorrow, dearest,”’ he 
whispered. 

“Not if I can help it,” I said, looking 
straight ahead. Hannah had dropped a 
stocking—not herown. One of the favors 
and was fumbling about for it. 

“You are tired and unerved to-night, 
Bab. 
morrow, and talked to him ———” 

“Don’t you dare to see father.” 

“*_- and when he has agreed to what I 
propose,” he went on, without paying any 
attention to what I had said, “you will be 
calmer. We can plan things.” 

Hannah came puffing up then, and he 
helped us into the motor. He was very care- 
ful to see that we were covered with the 
robes, and he tucked Hannah’s feet in. 
She was awfully flattered. Old Fool! And 
she babbled about him until I wanted to 
slap her. 

““He’s a nice young man, Miss Bab,” she 
said. “‘That is, if he’s the one. And he has 
nice manners. So considerate. Many a 
party I've taken your sister to, and never 
before - 

“T wish you'd shut up, Hannah,” 
“He’s a Pig, and I hate him.” 

She sulked after that, and helped me 
out of my things at home without a word. 
When I was in bed, however, and she was 
hanging up my clothes, she said: 

‘I don’t know what's got into you, Miss 
Barbara. You are that cross that there’s 
no living with you.” 

“Oh, go away,” I said. 

“And what’s more,” she added, “I don’t 
know but what your mother ought to 
know about these goings-on. , You’re only 


, 


I said. 


a little girl, with all your high and mighti- | 


ness, and there’s going to be no scandal in 
this family if I can help it.” 

I put the bedclothes over my head, and 
she went out. 

But of course I could not sleep. Sis was 
not home yet, or mother, and I went into 
Sis’s room and got a novel from her table. 
It was the story of a woman who had 
married a man in a hurry, and without 
really loving him, and when she had been 
married a year, and hated the very way 
her husband drank his coffee and cut the 
ends off his cigars, she found some one she 
really loved with her Whole Heart. And 
it was too late. But she wrote him one 
Letter, the other man, you know, and it 
caused a lot of trouble. So she said—I 
remember the very words 

“Half the troubles in 
caused by Letters. 
able things” 
that she really loved her husband after all, 
but he had had to shoot himself before she 
found it out, although not fataly—‘“ but 
the written word does not change. It re- 
mains always, embodying a dead truth and 
giving it apparent life. No woman should 
ever put her thoughts on paper.” 

She got the Letter back, but she had to 
steal it. And it turned out that the other 
man had really only wanted her money all 
the time. 

That story was a real ilumination to me 
I shall have a great deal of money when I 
am of age, from my grandmother. And of 
course father is wealthy. Isawitall. It was 
a trap sure enough. And if I was to get 
out I would have to have the letter. 

It was the Letter that put me in his power. 

The next day was Christmas. I got a lot 
of things, including the necklace, and a 
mending basket from Sis, with the hope 
that it would make me tidey, and father 
had bought me a set of Silver Fox, which 
mother did not approve of, it being too 
expensive for a young girl to wear, accord- 
ing to her. I must say that for an hour or 
two I was happy enough. 

But the afternoon was terrible. We keep 
open house on Christmas afternoon, and 


the world are 
Emotions are chang- 


When I have seen your father to- | 


this was after she had found | 
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3 Now wo you may 


est Pears 


at 


Small Expense 


Prove it yourself —and know that Pears is the 
very best soap for your skin in cold weather. 


Ser at the bottom of th sieer omen 


Send to-day for a trial cake and learn to know this delightful soap 
r at our expense. You will be delighted to note the improvement in 
your skin; and you will find Pears a constant protection against the 
roughness and chapping so often caused by raw, damp days, and 
biting, frosty air. 


Pears’ Soap 


has been known for generations as *“The Great Complexion Soap’’ 
because the skin and complexion reflect so quickly the fine char- 
acter of the soap itself. It keeps the skin soft and smooth—the 
complexion fair and fresh because it absolutely frees the delicate 
pores from impurities of every sort. 











? 


Pears thus promotes a natural, healthy condition in which the 
skin is able to withstand the trying effects of cold, wind and dust 


\ Do not gloss over skin trouble with cosmetics —use Pears’ Soa; 
every day, in any climate, in any weather and enjoy real skin 
\ comfort Sold anywhere in the United States at 15 cents per cake 
\ 





A. & F, 


Largest 


PEARS, Ltd. 


f high grade toilet soap 





Manufacturer in the world 


SPECIAL OFFER ane 4c in stamps to cover mailing 

cost and we will xd you, postpaid, a generous trial cak 
‘ ° 4 Pears’ Unscented Soag Address Walter Ja 
ria United St * Agent, 517 Canal Street w York ¢ 
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Start a Garden—Take 
Less Spring Medicine 


Get outdoors this spring, men! June is coming. 

» Nature calls you to enjoy the healing and sunshine 
and exercise of work in the open. Nature invites 
you to plant a garden. Nature will make things 
grow. What Nature makes grow depends on you. 


Plant good seed, 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are good because they are pure-bred. They have 
been selected from the best fruits of each gen- 
eration for many years. Ferry's seeds are bred 
and tested in one of the world’s foremost seed 
institutions. It paysto plant the best. Try these: 
Ferry’s Thomas Laxton Peas. Very vigorous 
vines, medium height, large pods; peas very large and 
tender. One of the best varieties for the Home Garden, 
Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Rich, scarlet-red 
fruit, firm and juicy. Very heavy, vigorous 
vines, and pickings continue for long season. 

Go strong on these. 


Write today for Ferry's 1916 Seed Annual, telling 
what, how and when to plant Ferry’ s Seeds are 
sold by dealers everywhere. They are not expensive, 
because 

“The best is always the cheapest Reliable 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price.” 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Phe (and Windsor, Ontario) 
PY casas 
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Six and Twelve Glinder Cars 


‘America’s Best Looking Car” 
touring 


opens 
as distant and varied 
as all out-of-doors. 

The 


only froma 


vistas, 


new Nationals are a triumph possible 
of cars that have boasted 


and World 
that 


“breed” 
International Speed Champions, 
Stock Car the 
culminates fifteen years’ experience. 


Champions climax 


Only a ride can 


rupted pleasure one enjoys when touring in 


prove to you the uninter- 


these commodious craft, 


the length of the 


new regardless of 


tour or the roads you 


cncounter. 


“Highway” Six “Highway” Twelve 


“Newport” Six 
$1690 $1990 $2375 
Ask any National dealer or write direct 


for details of “Six or “Twelve” 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Indi 
Sixteenth Vear 





| with a very hot red flame. 


| tennis 
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father makes a champagne punch, and 
somebody pours tea, although nobody 
drinks it, and there are little cakes from 
the club, and the house is decorated with 
poin—(Memo: Not in the dictionery and 

I cannot spell it, although not usualy 

troubled as to spelling.) 

At eleven o’clock the mail came in, and 
| mother sorted it over, while father took 
| a gold piece out to the post-man. 
| There were about a million cards, and 
| mother glanced at the addresses and passed 
| them round. But suddenly she frowned. 

There was a small parcel, addressed to me. 
| “This looks like a Gift, Barbara,” she 
said. And proceded to open it. 
| My heart skipped two beats, and then 
hammered. Mother’s mouth was set as she 
tore off the paper and opened the box. 
There was a card, which she glanced at, 
and underneath, was a book of poems. 

” Love Lyrics,”’ said mother, in a terrible 
voice. “To Barbara, from H— 

“Mother " I began, earnestly. 

“A child of mine receiving such a book 
from a man!” she went on. “Barbara, I 
am speechless.” 
| But she was not speechless. If she was 
| speechless for the next half hour, I would 
hate to hear her really converse. And all 
that I could do was to bear it. For I had 
made a Frankenstein—see the book read 
last term by the Literary Society—not out 
of grave-yard fragments, but from malted 
milk tablets, so to speak, and now it was 
pursuing me to an early grave. For I felt 
that I simply could not continue to live. 

““Now— Where does he live?” 

““I—don’t know, mother.” 

“You sent him a Letter.” 

“IT don’t know where he lives, anyhow.” 

“Leila,”” mother said, “will you ask 
Hannah to bring my smelling salts?” 

“* Aren't you going to give me the book?” 
I asked. ‘It—it sounds interesting.” 

“You are shameless,”’ mother said, and 
threw the thing into the fire. A good many 
of my things seemed to be going into the 
fire at that time. I cannot help wondering 
what they would have done if it had all 
happened in the summer, and no fires 
burning. They would have felt quite 
helpless, I imagine. 

Father came back just then, but he did 
not see the Book, which was then blazing 
I expected 
daresay I should 





mother to tell him, and I 


| not have been surprised to see my furs 


follow the book. I had got into the way of 
| expecting to see things burning that do not 
belong in a fireplace. But mother did not 
tell him. 
I have thought over this a great deal, and 
I beleive that now I understand. Mother 
was unjustly putting the blame for every- 
thing on this school, and mother had 
chosen the school. My father had not 
been much impressed by the catalogue. 
‘Too much dancing room and not enough 
courts,” he had said. This, of 
| course, is my father’s opinion. Not mine. 
| The real reason, then, for mother’s silence 
| was that she disliked confessing that she 


| made a mistake in her choice of a school. 


I ate very little Luncheon and my only 
comfort was my pearls. I was wearing 
them, for fear the doorbell would ring, and 
a Letter or flowers would arrive from H. 
In that case I felt quite sure that someone, in 
a frenzy, would burn the Pearls also. 

The afternoon was terrible. It rained 
solid sheets, and Dennis, the butler, gave 
notice three hours after he had recieved his 
Christmas presents, on account of not being 

| let off for early mass. 

But father’s punch is famous, and people 
came, and stood around and buzzed, and 
told me I had grown and was almost a 
young lady. And Tommy Gray got out of 
his cradle and came to call on me, and 
coughed all the time, with a whoop. He 
developed the whooping cough later. He 
had on his first long trousers, and a pair of 
lavender Socks and a Tie to match. He 
said they were not exactly the same shade, 
but he did not think it would be noticed. 
Hateful child! 

At half past five, when the place was 
jamed, I happened to look up. Carter 
Brooks was in the hall, and behind him was 
H. He had seen me before I saw him, and 
he had a sort of sickley grin, meant to 
denote joy. I was talking to our Bishop at 
the time, and he was asking me what sort 
of services we had in the school chapel. 

I meant to say “non-sectarian,” but in 
| my surprise and horror I regret to say that 
| I said, “vegetarian.” Carter Brooks made 
| his way to me like a cat to a saucer of milk, 

and pulled me off into a corner. 
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“it’s all right,” he said. “I ’phoned 
mama, and she said to bring him. He's 
known as Grosvenor here, of course. They’ll 
never suspect a thing. Now, do I get a 
small ‘thank you’?” 

“T won’t see him.” 

“Now look here, Bab,” he protested, 
“you two have got to make this thing up. 
You are a pair of Idiots, quarreling over 
nothing. Poor old Hal is all broken up. 
He’s sensative. You've got to remember 
how sensative he is.”” 

“Go away,” I cried, in broke n 

“Go away, and take him with you. 

“Not until he has spoken to your Father,” 
he observed, setting his jaw. “‘He’s here 
for that, and you know it. You can’t play 
fast and loose with a man, you know.” 

“Don’t you dare to let him speak to 
father!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

a) hat's between you two, of course,” he 
said. “It’s not up to me. Tell him your- 
self, if you've changed your mind. I don’t 
intend,” he went on, impressively, “to have 
any share in —— his life.” 

“Oh piffle,” I said. I am aware that this 
is slang, and does not belong in a theme. 
But I was driven to saying it. 

I got through the crowd by using my 
elbows. I am afraid I gave the Bisho; 
quite a prod, and I caught Mr. Andrews on 
his rotateing waistcoat. But I was des- 
perate. 

Alas, I was too late. 

The caterer’s man, who had taken Den- 
nis’ place in a hurry, was at the punch 
bowl, and Father was gone. I was just in 
time toc see him take H. into his library and 
close the door. 

Here words fail me. I knew perfectly 
well that beyond that door H, whom I had 
invented and who therefore simply did not 
exist, was asking for my hand. I made up 
my mind at once to run away and go on 
the stage, and I had even got part way up 
the stairs, when I remembered that, with a 
dollar for the picture and five dollars for 
the violets and three dollars for the hat 
pin I had given Sis, and two dollars and a 
quarter for mother’s handkerchief case, I 
had exactly a dollar and seventy-five cents 
in the world. 

I was trapped. 

I went up to my room, and sat and waited. 
Would father be violent, and throw H. out 
and then come upstairs, pale with fury and 
disinherit me? Or would the whole family 
conspire together, when the people had 
gone, and send me to a convent? I made 
up my mind, if it was the convent, to take 
the veil and be a nun. I would go to nurse 
lepers, or something, and then, when it was 
too late, they would be sorry. 

The stage or the convent, nun or actress? 
Which? 

I left the door open, but there was only 
the sound of revelry below. I felt then that 
it was to be the convent. I pinned a towel 
around my face, the way the nuns wear 
whatever they call them, and from the side 
it was very becoming. I really did look 
like Julia Marlowe, especialy as my face 
was very sad and tragic. 

At something before seven every one had 
gone, and I heard Sis and mother come 
upstairs to dress for dinner. I sat and 
waited, and when I heard Father I got cold 
all over. But he went on by, and I heard 
him go into mother’s room and close the 
door. Well, I knew I had to go through 
with it, although my life was blasted. So 
I dressed and went downstairs. 

Father was the first down. 
down whistling. 

It is perfectly true. 
my ears. 

He aproached me with a smileing face. 

“Well, Bab,” he said, exactly as if 
nothing had happened, “have you had a 
nice day?” 

He had the eyes of a bacilisk, 
creature of fable. 

“I’ve had a lovely day, Father 
plied. I could be bac “ilisk-ish also. 

There is a mirror over the drawing room 
mantle, and he turned me around until we 
both faced it. 

“Up to my ears,”” he said, referring to 
my height. “‘And lovers already! Well, I 
daresay we must make up our minds to 
lose you.’ 

“T won't be lost,” I declared, almost 
violently. ‘‘Of course, if you intend to 
shove me off your hands, to the first Idiot 
who comes along and pretends a lot of 
stuff, . 

“My dear child!” said Father, looking 
surprised. “Such an outburst! All I was 

(Continued on Page 41) 


tones. 


He 


came 


I could not believe 


that 


’ I re- 
























Luxurious Comfort 

In tires for your pleasure car, the 
first consideration should be com- 
fort—the ultimate factor to be 
added to the ease contributed by 
finely tempered springs, shock 
absorbers and deep upholstery. 
Quaker Tires afford maximum 
comfort in combination with 
minimum 






L'AKERS have created a demand for tires that 

() do more than give mileage. These tires have 

educated car owners up to the realization that 

tires of the Quaker type can save their cost by reduc- 

ing car upkeep, and that they add immeasurably to 
the comfort of passengers. 


IVE YEARS AGO, we reached the conclusion 

that the most important advance in tire making 
would be in the treatment of the rubber—the dis- 
covery of a process that would give an exact balance 
of hardness, toughness, elasticity, resiliency and 
tensile strength; the result was the perfecting of a 
secret and exclusive method of tempering rubber. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 
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Maximum Economy 
Tires for your business car should 
be selected on the basis of maxi- 
mum service at minimum cost. 
Quaker Tires are the tires for busi- 
ness purposes because they yield 
big dividends in excess mileage, 
and add comfort in surprising 


<EMPERES% 


| UT entirely aside from the added features of 
comfort and upkeep economy it effects, tem- 
pered rubber claims distinction for the increased 
mileage it delivers. 

( UALITIES such as Quaker tempered rubber 
ew Tires embody may, perhaps, be found in the 
tire of the future—why not get these properties 
now, in QUAKERS? 

( UAKER MULTI-TUBE, made of tempered 
ew rubber, *s wonderful elasticity and tre- 
mendous tensile strength. 


Likely there is a QUAKER Dealer near you; 
write direct to the Factory Sales Dept. 


Feaeoee PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 


pr ISSCSS 


if not, 


The reputation of our Belting, Packings, Hose, Valves, etc., is world-wide. More than 30 years in the Mechanical Rubber Goods business. 
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Personal Expression 
VS. 
Blind Acceptance 


\ \ THICH collar style best becomes you? That is your Style. And it must be 
comfortable, for the man ill at ease can never be considered smartly groomed. 
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Perhaps no collar house has ever equalled the manner in which E & W 
2 for 25c Collars have successfully varied the acceptable styles. But while E & W 
Collars continuously undergo revision to meet the latest fashion trend, the 
E & W line has never included a single ‘‘freak’’ design—and never will. 
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Men dress more carefully than they used to. And wherever you find a 
true understanding of style, there also you will find these 2 for 25c Collars an 
accepted standard. Many haberdashers call them *‘Troy’s Best Product.’ 








FOR THE LONGISH FACE FOR THE FULL FACE 
ee THREE TYPES OF FACES = 


We may divide faces into three types — the 





medium, the long and the round. 





Lucky is the man with the medium face—for {- GOOD 
TEAKWOOD 
become Aim—are his styles. rat Serene OT Speman. 


PORTWOOD the vast majority of E & W 2 for 25¢ Collars will 


A very becoming style to the longish face, 


To the man ot longer face and neck we recom- 

mend the E & W Collars of greater height. A 

smart swing away of the front breaks up and thus 

i minimizes the long appearance of a face. Bow 

; ties or large-knotted cravats best become men of 


LOGWOOD this type. 


Another « r which well t 





A moderately low collar with straight front 


best becomes the man with full face. 


But whatever your type of face, never forget 
this: Your collars should be in line with the fashion 


nor trend. But newness alone does not make style. 
GOOD 
Ihe best Style is your Style. 


2 for 25 cent 


Collars 


WILSON She best Style 1S your Style 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
trying to say, before your mother comes 
down, is that I—well, that I understand 
and that I shall not make my little girl 
unhappy by—er—by breaking her heart.” 


“Just what do you mean by that, 
Father?” 

He looked rather uncomfortable. He 
hates to talk sentiment. 

“It’s like this, Barbara,” he said. “If 


you want to marry this young man—and 
you have made it very clear that you do—I 
am going to see that you do it. You are 
young, of course, but after all your dear 
mother was not much older than you are 
when I married her.” 

“Father!” I cried, from an over-flowing 
heart. 

“I have noticed that you are not happy, 
Barbara,” he said. “‘ And I shall not thwart 
you, or allow you to be thwarted. In affairs 
of the Heart, you are to have your own 
way. 

‘I want to tell you something!” I cried. 

“T will not be cast off! 

“Tut, tut,” said Father. “‘ Who is cast- 
ing you off? I tell you that I like the young 
man, and give you my blessing, or what is 
the present-day equivelent for it, and you 
look like a figure of Tragedy!” 

But I could endure no more. My own 
father had turned on me and was rending 
me, so tospeak. With a breaking heart and 
streaming eyes I flew to my Chamber. 

here, for hours I paced the floor. 

Never, I determined, would I marry H. 
Better death, by far. He was a scheming 
Fortune-hunter, but to tell the family that 
was to confess all. And I would never con- 
fess. I would run away before I gave Sis 
such a chance at me. I would run away, 
but first I would kill Carter Brooks. 

Yes, I was driven to thoughts of murder. 
It shows how the first false step leads down 
and down, to crime and even to death. Oh 
never, never, gentle reader, take that first 
False Step. Who knows to what it may 
lead! 

“One false Step is never retreived.” 
Gray—On a Favorite Cat. 

I reflected also on how the woman in the 
book had ruined her life with a letter. ‘“‘The 
written word does not change,” she had 
said. “It remains always, embodying a 
dead truth and giving it apparent life.” 

“Apparent life” was exactly what my 
letter had given to H. Frankenstein. That 
was what I called him, in my agony. I felt 
that if only I had never written the Letter 
there would have been no trouble. And 
another awful thought came to me: Was 
there an H after all? Could there be an H? 

Once the French teacher had taken us to 
the theater in New York, and a woman 
sitting on a chair and covered with a sheet, 
had brought a man out of a perfectly empty 
Cabinet, by simply willing to do it. The 
Cabinet was empty, for four respectable 
looking men went up and examined it, and 
one even measured it with a Tape-measure. 

She had materialised him, out of nothing. 

And while I had had no Cabinet, there 
are many things in this world “that we do 
not dream of in our Philosophy.” Was H. 
a real person, or a creature of my disordered 
brain? In plain and simple language, could 
there be such a Person? 

I feared not. 

And if there was no H, really, and I 
married him, where would I be? 

There was a ball at the Club that night, 
and the family all went. No one came to 

say good-night to me, and by half past ten 
1 was alone with my misery. I knew Carter 
Brooks would be at the ball, and H also, 
very likely, dancing around as agreably as 
if he really existed, and I had not made 
him up. 

I got the book from Sis’s room again, and 
re-read it. The woman in it had been in 
great trouble, too, with her husband clean- 
ing his revolver and making his will. And 
at last she had gone to the apartments of 
the man who had her letters, in a taxicab 
covered with a heavy veil, and had got 
them back. He had shot himself when she 
réturned—the husband—but she burned 
the letters and then called a doctor, and he 
was saved. Not the doctor, of course. The 
husband. 

The villain’s only hold on her had been 
the letters, so he went to South Africa and 
was gored by an elephant, passing out of 
her life. 

Then and there I knew that I would have 
to get my letter back from H. Without it 
he was powerless. The trouble was that 


I did not know where he wasstaying. Even 
if he came out of a Cabinet, the Cabinet 
would have to be somewhere, would it not? 
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I felt that I would have to meet guile 
with guile. And to steal one’s own letter is 
not really stealing. Of course if he was 
visiting any one and pretending to be a real 
person, I had no chance in the world. But 
if he was stopping at a hotel I thought I 
could manage. The man in the book had 
had an apartment, with a Japanese servant, 
who went away and drew plans of American 
forts in the kitchen and left the woman alone 
with the desk containing the Letter. But I 
daresay that was unusualy lucky and not 
the sort of thing to look forward to. 

With me, to think is to act. Hannah 
was out, it being Christmas and her brother- 
in-law having a wake, being dead, so I was 
free to do anything I wanted to. 

First I called the Club and got Carter 
Brooks on the telephone. 
“Carter,” I said, “I 
letter. b+ aoe is— 


I am writing a 
where does H. stay?” 


“H. no Mr. Grosvenor.” 

“Why, bless your ardent little heart! 
Writing, are you? It’s sublime, Bab!” 

**Where does he live?” 

* And is it all alone you are, on Christmas 
Night!” he burbled. (This is a word from 
Alice in Wonderland, and although not in 
the dic tionery, is quite expressive. ) 

“Yes,” I replied, bitterly. “I am old 
enough to be married off without my con- 
sent, but I am not old enough for a real 
Ball. It makes me sick.’ 

“T can smuggle him here, if you want to 
talk to him.” 

“Smuggle!” I said, with scorn. 
is no need to smuggle him. 
crazy about him. 


“There 
The family is 
They are flinging me at 


him 

“Well, that’s niee,” he said. “‘Who'd 
have thought it! Shall 1 bring him to the 
*phone?”’ 


“I don’t want to talk to him. 
him.” 

“Look here,” he observed, “if you keep 
that up, he'll begin to beleive you. Don’t 
take these little quarrels too hard, Barbara. 
He’s so happy to-night in the thought that 
you —— 

“Does he live in a Cabinet, or where?” 

“Inawhat? I don’t get that word.” 

“Don’t bother. Where shall I send his 
letter?” 

Well, it seemed he had an apartment at 
the Arcade, and I rang off. It was after 
eleven by that time, and by the time I had 
got into my school mackintosh and found 
a heavy veil of mother’s and put it on, it 
was almost half past. 

The house was quiet, and as Dennis had 
gone, there was no one around in the lower 
Hall. I slipped out and closed the door 
behind me, and looked for a taxicab, but 
the veil was so heavy that I hailed our own 
limousine, and Smith had drawn up at the 
curb before I knew him. 

“Where to, lady?” he said. “This is a 
private car, but I'll take you anywhere in 
the city for a dollar.” 

A flush of just indignation rose to my 
cheek, at the knowledge that Smith was 
using our car for a taxicab! And just as | 
was about to speak to him severely, and 
threaten to tell Father, I remembered, and 
walked away. 

“Make it seventy-five cents,”’ he called 
after me. But I went on. It was terrible 
to think that Smith could go on renting our 
car to all sorts of people, covered with germs 
and everything, and that I could never re- 
port it to the Family. 

I got a real taxi at last, and got out at the 
Arcade, giving the man a quarter, although 
ten cents would have been plenty as a tip. 

I looked at him, and I felt that he could 
be trusted. 

“This,” I said, holding up the money, “is 
the price of silence.” 

But if he was trustworthy 
subtile, and he said: 

“The what, miss?’ 


I hate 


he 





was not | 


“Tf any one asks if you have driven me 


here, you have not,’ 
impressive manner. 

He examined the quarter, even striking 
a match to look at it. Then he replied: “I 
have not!” and drove away. 

Concealing my nervousness as best I 
could, I entered the doomed building. 
There was only a hall boy there, asleep in the 
elevator, and I looked at the thing with 
the names on it. “Mr. Grosvenor” was on 
the fourth floor. 

I wakened the boy, and he yawned and 
took me to the fourth floor. My hands 
were stiff with nervousness by that time, 
but the boy was half asleep, and evidently 
he took me for some one who belonged 
there, for he said “Goodnight” to me, and 


1 explained, in an 
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Kitchen Cabinet It is the last word in 
cabinet construction It's fine enough for 
the millionaire’s palace, low priced enough 
for the ordinary home. 
It’s built entirely of steel with nickelene or 
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Your friends can 
buy anything you can 
give them—except 
your photograph. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 
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| fectly cold voice. 
| the door into the hall. 


| all,” I said. 
| an excuse and not a reason. 
” 





| say—it’s 
| rather one for diplomasy. 
| prove what you say? 


| wrong apartment. 
| unusual. 


EVENING POST 


| went on down. There was a square landing 


with two doors, and “‘Grosvenor”’ was on 
one. I tried it gently. It was aepenes: 
“*Facilus descensus in Avernu.”’ 

I am not defending myself. ‘What I did 
was the result of desperation. But I can- 
not even write of my sensations as I stepped 
through that fatal portal, without a sinking 
of the heart. I had, however, had suficient 
forsight to prepare an alibi. In case there 
was some one present in the apartment I 
intended to tell a falshood, I regret to con- 
fess, and to say that I had got off at the 
wrong floor. 

There was a sort of hall, with a clock and 
a table, and a shaded electric lamp, and 
beyond that the door was open into asitting 
room. 

There was a small light burning there, 
and the remains of a wood fire in the fire- 
place. There was no Cabinet however. 

Everything was perfectly quiet, and 
I went over to the fire and warmed my 
hands. My nails were quite blue, but I was 
strangly calm. I took off mother’s veil, and 
my mackintosh, so I would be free to work, 
and then I looked around the room. There 
were a number of photographs of rather 
smart looking girls, and I curled my lip 
scornfully. He might have fooled them 
but he could not decieve me. And it added 
to my bitterness to think that at that mo- 
ment the villain was dancing —and flirting 
probably—while I was driven to actual 
theft to secure the letter that placed me in 
his power. 

When I had stoped shivering I went to 
his desk. There were a lot of letters on the 
top, all addressed to him as Grosvenor. It 
struck me suddenly as strange that if he 
was only visiting, under an assumed name, 
in order to see me, that so many people 
should be writing to him as Mr. Grosvenor. 
And it did not look like the room of a man 
who was visiting, unless he took a freight 
car with him on his travels. 

There was a mystery. Allat once I knew it. 

My Letter was not on the desk, so I 
opened the top drawer. It seemed to be 
full of bills, and so was the one below it. I 
had just started on the third drawer, when 
a terrible thing happened. 

“Hello!” said some one behind me. 

I turned my head slowly, and my heart 
stopped. 

The porteres into the passage had opened, 
and a Gentleman in his evening clothes was 
standing there. 

“Just sit still, please,”’ he said, in a per- 
And he turned and locked 
I was absolutely 


unable to speak. I tried once, but my 


| tongue hit the roof of my mouth like the 


clapper of a bell. 
“Now,” he said, when he had turned 
around. “I wish you would tell me some 


| good reason why I should not hand you 


over to the police.” 

“Oh, please don’t!”’ I said. 

“That’s eloquent. But not a reason. 
I'll sit down and give you a little time. I 
take it, you did not expect to find me here.” 

“I’m in the wrong apartment. That’s 
““Maybe you'll think that’s 
I can’t help it 
if you do. 

“Well,” he said, “that explains some 
things. It’s pretty well known, I fancy, 
that I have little worth stealing, except my 
good name.” 

“I was not stealing,”’ I Teplied sulkily. 

“T beg your Bape he said. “It is 
an ugly word. e will strike it from the 
record. Would you mind telling me whose 
apartment you intended to—er investi- 
gate? If this is the wrong one, you know.’ 

‘I was looking for a Letter 

“Letters, letters!’’ he said. “When will 
you women learn not to write letters. Al- 
though’”’—he looked at me closely—‘“‘ you 
look rather young for that sort of thing.” 
He sighed. ‘“‘It’s born in you, I daresay,” 
he said. 

Well, for all his patronizing ways, he was 


| not very old himself 


“Of course,” he said, “if you are telling 
the truth- and it sounds fishy, I must 
hardly a police matter, is it? It’s 
But can you 


“My word should be suficient,” 
stiffly. 
here?” 

“Well, you don’t, as a matter of fact. 
Suppose you take my word for that, and 
I agree to beleive what you say about the 
Even then it’s rather 
I find a pale and determined 
looking young lady going through my desk 
in a business-like manner. She says she has 


I replied 
“How do I know that you belong 
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come for a letter. Now the question is, is 
there a letter? If so, what letter?” 

“It is a love letter,” I said. 

“Don’t blush over such a confession,’’ he 
said. “If it is true, be proud of it. Love is 
a wonderful thing. Never be ashamed of 
being in love, my child.” 

“T am not in love,” I cried with bitter 
furey. 

“Ah! Then it is not your letter!” 

“T wrote it.” 

“But to simulate a passion that does not 
xist—that is sackrileg ge. 't is —— 
“Oh, stop talking,” I cried, in a hunted 

tone. “I can’t bear it. If you are going to 
arrest me, get it over.” 

“T’d rather not arrest you, if we can find 
a way out. You look so young, so new to 
crime! Even your excuse for being here is 
so naive, that I—won’t you tell me why 
you wrote a love letter, if you are not in 
love? And whom you sent it to? That's 
important, you see, as it bears on the case. 
I intend,”’ he said, “to be judgdicial, un- 
impassioned, and quite fair.” 

“I wrote a love letter,” I explained, feel- 
ing rather cheered, “ but it was not intended 
for any one. Do you see? It was just a 
love letter.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Of course. 
done. And after that?” 

“Well, it had to go somewhere. At least 
[ felt that way about it. So I made up a 
name from some malted milk tablets 

““Malted milk tablets!”’ he said, looking 
bewildered. 

“Just as I was thinking up a name to 
send it to,”’ I explained, ‘“*‘ Hannah — that’s 
mother’s maid, you know—brought in 
some hot milk and some malted milk tab- 
lets, and I took the name from them.” 

“Look here,”” he said, “I’m unpred- 
judiced and quite calm, but isn’t the 
“‘mother’s maid” rather piling it on?” 

“Hannah is mother’s maid, and she 
brought-in the milk and the tablets. I 
should think,” I said, growing sarcastic, 
“that so far it is clear to the dullest mind.” 

“Go on,” he said, leaning back and clos- 
ing his eyes. ‘You named the letter for 
your mother’s maid—I mean for the malted 
milk. Although you have not yet stated 
the name you chose; I never heard of any 
one named Milk, and as to the other, while 
I have known some rather thoroughly 
malted people— however, let that go.” 

“Valentine’s tablets,” I said. “Of 
course, you understand,”’ I said, bending 
forward, “there was no such Person. I 
made him up. The Harold was made up 
too— Harold Valentine.” 

“Tsee. Not clearly, perhaps, but I have 
a gleam of inteligence.” 

“‘But, after all, there was such a person. 
That's clear, isn’t it? And now he considers 
that we are engaged, and—and he insists 
on marrying me.” 

“That,” he said, “is really easy to under- 
stand. I don’t blame him at all. He is 
clearly a person of diszernment.” 

“Of course,” I said bitterly, ‘you would 
be on his side. Every one is.” 

“But the point is this,”” he went on. “If 
you made him up out of the whole cloth, as 
it were, and there was no such person, how 
can there be such a person? I am merely 
asking to get it all clear in my head. It 
sounds so reasonable when you say it, but 
there seems to be something left out.” 

“IT don’t know how he can be, but he is,” 
I said, hopelessly. ‘And he is exactly like 
his picture.” 

“Well, that’s not unusual, you know.’ 

“Tt is in this case. Because I bought the 
picture in a ep, and just pretended it 
was him. (He?) And it was.” 

He got up and paced the floor. 

“Tt’s a very strange case,” he said. “‘Do 
you mind if I light a cigarette? It helps to 
clear my brain. What was the name you 
gave him?” 

“Harold Valentine. But he is here under 
another name, because of my family. They 
think I am a mere child, you see, and so of 
course he took a nom de plume.” 

“A nom de plume? Oh I see! 
it?” 

“Grosvenor,” 
yours.” 

“There’s another Grosvenor in the build- 
ing. That’s where the trouble came in, I 
suppose. Now let me get this straight. 
You wrote a letter, and somehow or other 
he got it, and now you want it back. 
Stripped of the things that baffle my in- 
teligence, that’s it, isn’t it?” 

I rose in excitement. 

“Then, if he lives in the building, the 
letter is probably | here. Why can’t you go 
and get it for me? 


It is often 


What is 


I said. “The same as 





























“Very neat! 
[ am gone? 

I saw that he was still uncertain that I 
was telling him the truth. It was madden- 
ing. And only the letter itself could con- 
vince him. 

“Oh, please try to get it,” I cried, almost 
weeping. “You can lock me in here, if you 
are afraid I will run away. And he is out. 
I know he is. He is at the Club ball.” 

“Naturaly,” he said, “the fact that you 
are asking me to compound a felony, com- 
mitt larceny, and be an accessery after the 
fact does not trouble you. As I told you 
before, all I have left is my good name, and 
now ——!” 

“Please!” I said. 

He stared down at me. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Asked in that 
tone, murder would be one of the easiest 
things I do. But I shall lock you in.” 

“Very well,” I said meekly. And after 
I had described it—the letter—to him he 
went out. 

I had won, but my triumph was but 
sackcloth and ashes in my mouth. I had 
won, but at what a cost! Ah, how I wished 
that I might live again the past few days! 
That I might never have started on my 
Path of Deception! Or that, since my 
intentions at the start had been so inocent, 
I had taken another photograph at the 
shop, which I had fancied considerably but 
had heartlessly rejected because of no 
mustache. 

He was gone for a long time, and I sat 
and palpatated. For what if H. had re- 
turned early and found him and called in 
the police? 

But the latter had not occurred, for at 
ten minutes after one he came back, enter- 
ing by the window from a fire-escape, and 
much streaked with dirt. 

“Narrow escape, dear child!” he ob- 
served, locking the window and drawing 
the shade. “Just as I got it, your—er 
gentleman friend returned and fitted his 
key in the lock. I am not at all sure,”’ he 
said, wiping his hands with his handker- 
chief, “that he will not regard the open 
window as a suspicious circumstance. He 
may be of a low turn of mind. However, 
all’s well that ends here in thisroom. Here 
it is.”’ 

I took it, and my heart gave a great leap 
of joy. I was saved 

“Now,” he said, “we'll order a taxicab 
and get you home. And while it is coming 
suppose you tell me the thing over again. 
It’s not as clear to me as it ought to be, 
even now.” 

So then I told him—about not being out 
and Sis having flowers sent her, and 

er room done over, and never getting to 
bed until dawn. And that they treated me 
like a Child, which was the reason for 
everything, and about the Poem, which he 
considered quite good. And then about 
the letter. 

“I get the whole thing a bit clearer now, 
he said. “Of course, it is still cloudy in 
places. The making up somebody to write 
to is understandable, under the circum- 
stances. But it is odd to have had the very 
Person materialise, so to speak. It makes 
me wonder—well, how about burning the 
letter, now we've got it? It would be 
better, I think. The way things have been 
going with you, if we don’t destroy it, it 
is likely to walk off into somebody else's 
pocket and cause more trouble.” 

So we burned it, and then the telephone 
rang and said the taxi was there. 

‘I'll get my coat and be ready in a 
jiffey,” he said, “‘and maybe we can smug- 
gle you into the house and no one the wiser. 
We'll try anyhow.” 

He went into the other room and I sat by 
the fire and thought. You remember that 
when I was planning Harold Valentine, I 
had imagined him with a small, dark mus- 
tache, and deep, passionate eyes? Well, 
this Mr. Grosvenor had both, or rather, all 
three. And he had the loveliest smile, with 
no dimple. He was, I felt, exactly the sort 
of man I could die for. 

It was too tradgic that, with all the 
world to choose from, I had not taken him 
instead of H. 

We walked downstairs, so as not to give 
the elevator boy a chance to talk, he said. 
But he was asleep again, and we got to the 
street and to the taxicab without being 


n. 

Oh, I was very cheerful. When I think 
of it—but I might have known, all along. 
Nothing went right with me that week. 

Just before we got to the house he said: 

“Goodnight and goodbye, little Barbara. 
I'll never forget you and this evening. 


And let you slip away while 
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And save me a dance at your coming-out 
pay. I'll be there.” 

eld out my hand, and he took it and 
kissed it. It was all perfectly thrilling. 
And then we drew up in front of the house 
and he helped me out, and my entire family 
had just got out of the motor and was 
lined up on the pavment staring at us! 

“All right, are you?” he said, as coolly as 
if they had not been anywhere vin sight. 
“Well, good night and good luck!” And he 
got into the taxicab and drove away, leaving 
me in the hands of the enemy. 

The next morning I was sent back to 
school. They never gave me a chance to 
explain, for mother went into hysterics, 
after accusing me of having men dangling 
around waiting at every corner. They had 
to have a doctor, and things were awful. 

The only person who said anything was 
Sis. She came to my room that night when 
I was in bed, and stood looking down at me. 
She was-very angry, but there was a sort of 
awe in her eyes. 

“* My hat’s off to you, Barbara,” she said. 
“Where in the world do you pick them all 
up? Things must have changed at school 
since I was there.” 

“I'm sick to death of the Other Sex,” I 
replied languidley. “It’s no punishment to 
send me away. I need a little peace and 
quiet.” 

And I did. 


CONCLUSION: 


All this holiday week, while the girls are 
away, I have been writing this theme, for 
literature class. Today is New Years and 
I am putting in the finishing touches. I in- 
tend to have it tiped in the village and to 
send a copy to father, who I think will 
understand, and another copy, but with a 
few lines cut, to Mr. Grosvenor. The nice 
one. There were some things he did not 
quite understand, and this will explain. 

I shall also send a copy to Carter Brooks, 
who came out handsomly with an apoligy 
this morning in a letter and a ten pound 
box of Candy. 

His letter explains everything. H. is a 
rea! person and did not come out of a Cab- 
inet. Carter recognized the photograph as 
being one of a Mr. Grosvenor he went to 
college with, who had gone on the stage and 
was playing in a stock company at home. 
Only they were not playing Christmas 
week, as business, he says, is rotten then. 
When he saw me writeing the letter he felt 
that it was all a bluff, especially as he had 
seen me sending myself the violets at the 
florists. 

So he got Mr. Grosvenor, the blonde one, 
to pretend he was Harold Valentine. Only 
— slipped up. I quote from Carter's 
etter. 


“He’s a bully chap, Bab, and he went 
into it for a lark, roses and poems and all. 
But when he saw that you took it rather 
hard, he felt it wasn’t square. He went to 
your father to explain and apologized, but 

rour father seemed to think you needed a 
ont He’s a pretty good Sport, your 
father. And he said to let it go on for a day 
or two. A little worry wouldn't hurt you.” 


However, I do not call it being a good 
sport to see one’s daughter perfectly 
wretched and do nothing to help. And 
more than that, to willfully permit one’s 
child to suffer, and enjoy it. 

But it was father, after all, who got the 
Jolt, I think, when he saw me get out of the 
taxicab. 

Therefore I will not explain, for a time. 
A little worry will not hurt him either. 

I will not send him his copy for a week. 

Perhaps, after all, I will give him som- 
thing to worry about eventually. For I 
have recieved a box of roses, with no card, 
but a pen and ink drawing of a gentleman 
in evening clothes crawling onto a fire- 
escape through an open window. He has 
dropped his Heart, and it is two floors be- 
low. 

My narative has now come to a conclu- 
sion, and I will close with a few reflections 
drawn from my own sad and tradgic Expe- 
rience. I trust the Giris of this School will 
ponder and reflect. 

Deception is a very sad thing. It starts 
very easy, and without Warning, and 
everything seems to be going all right, and 
No Rocks ahead. When suddenly the 
Breakers loom up, 
sinks, with you on board, and maybe your 
dear Ones, dragged down with you. 

Oh, what a tangeled Web we wieve, 
When first we practice to deceive. 
. Sir Walter Scott 
THE END 


and your frail Vessel | 
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tored-Up Mules of boat Nides 
Long, healthful hours of water sport are yours in the Evinrude 
Where you will and when you will any rowboat or canoe, o 
ocean, lake or river No more rowing—you're captain, not 
crew. Just a turn of the flywheel, and you're off for a cruis 
with no dread of a lo mg row home again 
DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS de 
There's more speed, more power Cylinder Models for 1916. The } z 
in the new Evinrude Four-C ycle Evinrude Magneto— Built-In ' ’ 
Twin—a two cylinder motor that Flywheel Type-—-is entirely in 
runs smoothly and quietly, with sulatet and waterproofed, fur 
almost no vibration nishing perfect ignition at high 
or low speed, no matter how 
There's more speed, too, and heavy the rain or how drenching 
other improvements, in the Single the spray. : 
_ Evinrude Motor Co. 4 


329 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. U.S. A. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 

69 Cortlandt St.. New York 436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 

214 State Street, Boston, Mass Portland, Ore 


Over 60,000 Sol + 
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Get Stumps Out 
With Less Work 


Pulling stumps Is slow and laborious. ““An explosiv ¢ reduces 
the labor of clearing land to the minimum. It may be used by 
any intelligent man,’’ says Minnesota Farmers’ Bulletin 
134. Get any stump out quickly, and at the same time split 
it into pieces easily handled, by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made espe- You can save money and make 
cially for farm use. It is easy to money by using Atla Farm 
use —no experience needed. Just Powder to blast out stumps and 
bore a hole, load, fire, and work shatter boulders, break up hard 
that otherwise would take hoursor pan do ditching and dig holes for 
days is done instantly! Ask your trees or posts. It is the cheapest 
dealer about Atlas Powder today. farm hand you can po ibly f 
Send for ‘‘Better Farming’’ Book — FREE 


\FREE BOOK COUPON | 





Our illustrated book, “ Better Farming,” tells how | 
to improve the fertility of the how to grow | 
bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve orchards ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Dei 
etc., with Atlas 4 arm Powder. Valuable to every . 
an Ne r Vv r7v4 I f 
I am interested the u ‘ - 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY purpose before I k » 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. [—] stomp Biesting des teenie 
les es : shar oston nothin Boulder Blesting Ditech Diget 
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== RACTICA L, LY, 
fe ee | your Royal Suit is 
> “| your own creation; 
swawteem)| the product of your 
own taste; designed and drafted 
specifically to your own 
Imperial Instructions. 

You even superintend the 
making of it. For the tailor 
chalks it out and cuts it, with 
your written specifications 
before him to gauge and 
guide his every move. 

It is you—your prefer- 
ences and _ style-ideas — 
expressed in cloth. 

nm 


Take, for instance, the 
4, matterofcloth selection. 
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There are 74 distinct Spring 
fashion plates to choose from — 
representing every style pro- 
nounced correct for the season 
by the leading men’s-wear 
and custom tailor authorities. 


AY nd + 


It is not enough to say that 
your Royal Suit is made-to-your- 
measure. It is made, equally, to 
the full expression of your faste. 


Your ‘‘Say-so”’ not only names 
the goods and the fashion plate, 
but also, it may name the inner 
ingredients, the linings and 
trimmings, if you so desire. 
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You write your own ticket, 
when you order a Royal Suit! 


More Than 70,000 
Roya/ Dealers 
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Yet it does not require an 
Opulent Purse to command 
the Royal Tailored Look. The 
first requisite is a preference 
for the Better-Things-of-Life. 
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For because of its huge 
national output—by far the 
largest in the tailoring business 
—Royal Tailoring retails at 
$16, $17, $20, $25, $30, $35 per 


custom tailored suit or over- 
coat— made to your measure. 


Will you call on the local 
dealer and let him substan- 
tiate this advertisement? 






That is an opportunity 
he eagerly seeks. 
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The Interior of Your Home 


—— 
is where architectural Beauty and Harmony make their strongest 
and most intimate appeal. 


Therein you indulge the Sentiment of Home Building. 

The Business of Home Building demands that the material used 
shall be Durable and Economical 

Consider both the Sentimental and the Practical in building ycur 
home — build throughout with 


Southern Yellow Pine 


“*The Wood of Service’’ 

There is absolutely no effect of richness in tone or color banaed the possibilities of 
southern Yellow Pine used for iaterior finish and trim It takes and holds perfectly 
peints, stains, enamels and varnishes, and has the durability of eh priced hardwoods 

No other wood is so well suited to all of the re quirements of home building. Yet 
Southern Yellow Pine, because it is so plentiful, costs less than any other wood of 
anything like its high quality 

Send for our new Free booklet on Southern Vellow Pine Interiors, and learn of 
the possibilities of home Duilding with this most useful and most economical woo’. 
Sen y! 


Southern Pine Association, 694 Interstate Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 











The 20th Century 
some | Sweet Home” 


new wonder song, “My 
Mather s Rosary,” is compara- 
ble only to America's perennial 
lyric in its vital sentiment, the 
beauty and grace of its melody. 
It is not a song of today only! 
“My Mother's Rosary” has that 
touch of genius in it that will 
make it live when other songs 
are long forgotten. You want it 
Certainly. And your musi 
dealer will be only too glad to 
let ge hear it. 
other's Rosary” ig on 

Cc columbia Record No. A 17 7Se. 
Other hits you want “I m 
Simply Crazy Over Vo 1.” “When 
You' ve Down in Louisville (Call 
on Me * Hello Hawaii, How Are 
Your “I Was Never Nearer 

Heaven in My Life.” 

For sale at all music stores, 30c per 
copy, or mailed direct, postpaid 
Waterson, Berlin & Snyder Co. 
Strand Theatre Bidg. New York 


“* Where the Song Hits Originate’ 
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BUS SERENES 
VERY leading motor- 
cycle manufacturer in 

the United States now 
uses Goodyear Blue 
Streaks as standard 
equipment, 

Could you ask a higher rec- 
ommendation than that? 


The Goody earTire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


OODYEAR 


Motorcycle Tires 
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| were no more ledges; 
| were strewn along the rounded slope, with 
| bush and stunted trees between. 


| crawled. 





| fully vexed if you were deceiving me. 


the face? 


| rejoined Pringle, 


| the shadows of the cleft. 
| And how am I going to get to you? There 
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THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH 


(Continued from Page 20) 


hundred feet from base to crest. Pringle bore 
obliquely up > the right. Speed was his best 
safety now; he pushed on boldly, cheered 


| by the thought that if s@en by any of the 
| posse he would be taken for one of their 


own number. But Foy, seeing him, would 
make the same mistake! It was an uncom- 
fortable reflection. 

The pitch was less abrupt now and there 
instead, bowlders 


Through these Pringle breasted his way, 
seeking even more to protect himself from 


| above than from below, forced at times to 


crawl through an open space exposed to 
pa fire from both sides; so came at 
ast to the masses of splintered and broken 
rock at the foot of the cliff, where he sank 
breathless, panting. 

The tethered constellations paled in the 
sky; the moon rose and lit the cliff with 


| silver fire. The worst was yet to come. Foy 


would ask no questions of any prowler, that 
was sure; he would reason that a friend 
would call out boldly. And John Wesley 


| had no idea where Foy or his cave might be. 


Yet he must be found. 
With a hearty swig at the canteen 
Pringle crept off to the right. The moon- 


| light beat full upon the cliff. He had little 


trouble in that ruin of broken stone to find 
cover from foes below; but at each turn he 
confidently looked forward to a bullet from 


his friend. 

“Foy! Foy!” he called softly as he 

“Tt’s Pringle! Don’t shoot!” 

After a space he came to an angle where 
the cliff turned abruptly west and dwindled 
sharply in height. He remembered what 
the Major had said—the upper entrance 
of the cave came out on the highest crest 
of the hill. He turned back to retrace his 
painful way. The smell of dawn was in the 
air; the east sparkled. No sound came 
from the ambush all round. The end was 
near. 

He passed by his starting point; he crept 
on by slide and bush and stone. The moon 


| magic faded and paled, mingled with the 


swift gray of dawn. He held his perilous 
way. Cold sweat stood on his brow. If Foy 
or a foe of Foy were on the cliff now, how 
easy to topple down a stone upon him! The 
absolute stillness was painful. A thought 
came to him of Stella Vorhis— her laughing 
eyes, her misty hair, the little hand that 
had lingered upon his own. Such a little, 
little hand! 

Before him a narrow split opened in the 
wall—such a crevice as the Major had de- 
scribed. 

“Foy! Oh, Foy!” he called. No answer 
came. He raised his voice a little louder. 
“Foy! Speak if you’re there! It’s Pringle!” 

A gentle voice answered from the cleft: 

“Let us hope, for your sake, that you are 
not mistaken about that. I should be dread- 
The 
voice is the voice of Pringle, but how about 
I can only see your back.” 

“IT would raise my head, so you could 
take a nice look by the well-known cold 
gray light of the justly celebrated dawn,” 
“if it wasn’t reasonably 
sure that a rifle shot would promptly mar 
the classic outlines of my face. They're all 
around you, Foy. Hargis, he gave you away. 
Don’t show a finger nail of yourself. Let 
me crawl up behind that big rock ahead 


| and then you can identify me.” 


“It’s you, all right,” said Foy when 
Pringle reached the rock and straightened 
himself up. 

“ [told youso,” said Pringle, peering into 
“T can’t see you. 


are twenty men with point-blank range. 


| I’m muddy, scratched, bruised, stuck full of 
| thorns, tired and hungry, sleepy and cross 


and there’s thirty feet in the open between 
here and you, and it nearly broad daylight. 
If I try vo cross that I'll run twenty-five hun- 
dred pounds to the ton, pure lead. Well, we 
can put upa pretty nifty fight,evenso. You 
go back to the other outlet of your cave 
and I'll stay here. I’m kind o’ lonesome 
too. Toss me some cartridges first. I only 
got five. I left in a hurry. You got forty- 


J But you can’t stay there. 
They'll pot you from the top of the bluff, 
first off. Besides, you got a canteen, I see. 
You back up to that mountain mahogany 
bush, slip under it, and worm down through 
the rocks til! you come to a little scrub-oak 


tree and a big granite bowlder. They'll 
give you shelter to cross the ridge into a 
deep ravine that leads here where I am. 
You'll be out of sight all the way up once 
you hit the ravine. I’d—lI’d worm along 
pretty spry if I was you, going down as far 
as the scrub oak—say, about as swift as a 
rattlesnake strikes—and pray any little 
prayers you happen to remember. And 
say, Pringle, before you go I’m 
rather obliged to you for coming up here— 
risking taking cold and all. If it’ll cheer 
you up any I'll undertake that anyone get- 
— oe on the trip will think there’s an 
ul echo here.’ 

“S’long!” said Pringle. 

He wriggled backward and disappeared. 
Ten minutes later he writhed under the 
bush at Foy’s feet. 

“Never saw me!” he said. “But I’ll 
always sleep in coils after this— always sup- 
posing we got any ‘after this’ coming to us.” 

“One more crawl,” said Foy, leading the 
way. “We'll go up on top. Regular fort 
up there. If we’ve got te die we'll die in 
the sun.” 

He stooped at what seemed the end of 
the passage and crawled out of sight under 
the low branches of a stunted cedar. 
Pringle followed and found himself in the 
pitch dark. 

“Grab hold of my coat tail. I know my 
way, feeling the wall. Watch your step or 
you'll bark your shins.” 

The cave floor was smooth underfoot, 
except for scattered rocks; it rose and 
dipped, but the general trend was sharply 
upward. 

“You’re quite an institution, Pringle. 
You’ve made good Stella’s word of you 
the best ever!” said Foy as they mounted. 
“But you can’t do me any good, really. 
I'll enjoy your company, but I wish you 
hadn’t come.” 

“"*Sall right. 
I begin.” 

“Well,” remarked Foy cheerfully, “I 
reckon we've reached the big finish, both 
of us. I don’t see any way out. All they’ve 
got to do is to sit tight till we starve out for 
water. Wish you was out of it. It’s going 
to be tough on Stella, losing her friend 
and—and me, both at once. How’s she 
making out? Full of fight and hope to the 
last, I’ll bet.” 

“They had me under herd; but she was 
wishing for the Bar Cross buddies to butt 
in, I believe. Reckon your sheriff-man 
guessed it. He had her under guard too.” 

““Nice man, the sheriff! How'd you get 
away from your herder? 

“He don’t just reme »mber, 

“Ww ho was it? 

Applegate. Dreadful 
Applegate is. Ouch! 
shin. Had any sleep? 

“Most all night. Something woke me 
up about two hours ago and I kept on the 
lookout ever since.” 

“That was me, I guess. I had to step 
lively. They was crowding me.” 

“if the Bar Cross happened to get 
word,” observed Foy thoughtfully, “we 
might stand some hack. But they won't. 
It’s good-by, vain world, for ours! Say, in 
case a miracle happens for you, just make 
a memo about the sheriff being a nuisance, 
will you?” 

“T'll tie a string on my finger. 


9” 


I always like to finish what 


” said Pringle. 


absent-minded, 
There went my other 


9 


Anything 
els se” 

“You might stick around and cheer Stella 
up a little. I'll do as much for you some- 
time. I’m thinking she'll feel pretty bad at 
first. Here we are!” 

A faint glimmer showed ahead. They 
crawled under low bushes and stumbled 
out into what seemed at first a dazzle of 
light; into a small saucer-shaped plat of 
earth a few feet across, inclosed by an irreg- 
ular oval made by great blocks of stone, 
man-high. Below, a succession of little 
cliffs fell away, stair fashion, to an exceed- 
ing high and narrow gap which separated 
Little Thumb Butte from its greater neigh- 
bor, Big Thumb Butte. 

“Castle Craneycrow,” smiled Foy with 
a proprietary wave of his hand. “Just 
right for our business, isn’t it? Make your- 
self at home, while I take a peep around.” 
He bent to peer through bush and crack. 
“Nothing stirring,” he announced. He 
leaned his rifle aga ainst a walling rock. “Let's 
have a look at that water.’ 

He raised the canteen to his lips— Pringle 
struck swift and hard to the tilted chin. 
Foy dropped like a poled bullock; his head 





struck heavily against the sharp corner of 
a rock. Pringle pounced on the stricken 
man. He threw Foy’s sixshooter aside; he 
pulled Foy’s wrists behind him and tied 
the m tightly with a handkerchief. Then 
he rolled his captive over. 

Foy’s eyes opened; they rolled back till 
only the whites were visible; his lips 
twitched. Pringle hastily bou nd his hand- 
kerchief to the gash the stone had made; 
he sprinkled the blood-streaked face with 
water; he spilled drops of water between 
the parted lips. Foy did not revive. 

Pringle stuck his hat on the rifle muzzle 
and w aved it over the parapet of rock. 

“Hello!” he shouted. “Bring on your 
reward! I’ve got Foy! It's me—Pringle! 
Come get him; and be quick—he’s bleed- 
ing mighty bad.” 

“Come out, you! Hands up and no 
monkey business!” answered a startled 
voice not fifty yards away. 

“Who's that? That you, Nueces? Give 
me your word and I'll lug him out. No 
time to lose—he’s hurt, and hurt bad.” 

“You play fair and we will. I give my 
word!” shouted Nueces. 

“Here goes!" Pringle pitched the rifle 
over. A moment later he staggered out 
between the rocks, bearing Foy'’s heavy 
weight in his arms. The head hung help- 
less, blood-spattered; the body was limp 
and slack; the legs dragged sprawling; the 
dreaded hands were bound. 

Pringle laid his burden on the grass. 

“Here he is, you hyenas! His hands are 
tied—are you still afraid of him? Damn 
you! The man’s bleeding to death!” 


wi 


OU treacherous, dirty hound!” said 
Breslin. 

“Of all the low-down skunks I ever seen 
you sure are the skunkiest!” said Nueces. 
“The sheriff was right after all. Cur-dog 
fits you toa T.” He finished washing out 
the cut on Foy’s head as he spoke. “* Now 
the bandages, Anastacio. We'll have the 
blood stopped in a jiffy. Funny he hasn't 
come to. It’s been a long while. It ain’t 
the head ails him. This isn’t such a deep 
cut; it oughtn’t to put him out. Just hap- 
pened to strike a vein.” He bound up the 
cut with the deftness of experience. 

“T hit him under the jaw,” observed 
Pringle. “‘That’s what did the business for 
him. He’ll be around directly.” 

Anastacio looked up at Pringle; measure- 
less contempt was in his eyes. 

‘ Judas Iscariot could have sublet his job 
to you at half price if you'd been in the 
neighborhood. You are the limit, plus! I 
hope to see you fry in a New English hell!” 

“Oh, that’s all right too,” said Pringle 
unabashed. “I might just as well have that 
forty-five hundred as anyone. It wouldn’t 
amount to much split amongst all you fel- 
lows, but it’s quite a bundle for one man. 
That'll keep the wolf from the well-known 
door for quite a while.” 

You won’t touch a cent of it!” 
the sheriff. 

“Won't I though? We'll see about that. 
I captured him alone, didn’t I? Oh, I 
reckon I'll finger the money, all righty!” 

“Here, fellows; give him a bait of 
whisky,” said Creagan. 

Breslin, kneeling at Foy’s side, took the 
extended flask. They administered the 
stimulant cautiously, a sip at a time. 
Foy’s eyes flickered; his breath came 
freer. 

“‘He’s coming!” said Breslin. 
a sip of water now.” 

“He'll be O. K. in five minutes, far as 
settin’ up goes, said old Nueces, well 
pleased; ‘“‘but he ain’t goin’ to be any too 
peart for quite some time—not for gettin’ 
down off o’ this hill. See—he’s battin’ his 
eyes and working his hands around. He 
sure heard the birdies sing!”’ 

“The rest of you boys had just as well go 
on down to the shack,” directed the sheriff. 
“Creagan and Joe and me will take care of 
Foy till he’s able to move or be moved, and 
bring him into camp. You just lead up our 
three horses and an extra one for Foy—up 
as far as you can fetch em. One of you can 
ride home behind someone. Call down to 
the bunch under the cliff that we've got 
’em, and for them to hike out to the ranch 
and take a nap. You'd better turn old 
Vorhis loose—and that girl. They can’t do 
any harm now.” 

“Bring my horse too,” said Anastacio. 
“I’m staying. I want to be sure the invalid 
gets—proper care.” 

“Me too,” said Breslin. 

“And I’m staying to kinder superin- 
tend,”’ said Nueces dryly. “Sheriff,” he 


declared 


“Give him 
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added as the main body of the posse fell 
off down the hill —“‘ and you, too, Barela—I 
don’t just know what’s going on here, but 
I'm stayin’ with you to a fare-you- well 
You two seem to be bucking each other.”’ 

No one answered. 

“Sulky, hey? Well, anyhow, call it off 
long enough to drive this Pringle thing 
away from here. He ain’t fittin’ for no man 
to herd with.” 

I'm staying right with this man Foy till 
I get that reward,” announced Pringle 
“Those are my superintentions. Much I 
care what you think about me! There's 
other places besides this.” 

Breslin raised his eye from Foy’s face and 
regarded Pringle without heat—a steady, 
contemplative look, as of one who studies 
some strange and interesting animal. Then 
he waved his hand down the pass, where 
certain of the posse, now departing, were 
bringing the saddle horses in obedience to 
the sheriff's instructions. 

“They'll carry a nice report of you,” ob- 
served Breslin quietly. “What do you 
suppose that little girl will think?” 

A flicker of red came to Pringle’s hard 
brown face. Even the scorn of Espalin and 
Creagan had left him unabashed, but now 
he winced visibly; and, for once, he had no 
reply to make. 

Foy gasped, struggled toa sitting position, 
aided by his oddly assorted ministrants, 
gazed round in a dazed condition and lapsed 
back into unconsciousness. 

“T’ll take my dyin’ oath it ain’t the cut 
that ails him,” said the ranger, tucking a 
coat under Foy’s blood-stained head. 
“That must have been a horrible jolt on his 
jaw. Pringle, you're no kind of a man at 
all—no part of aman. You're a shameless, 
black-hearted traitor; but I got to hand it 
to you as aslugger. Two knock-outs in one 
day—and — men as them! I don’t 
understand it.” 

“He ‘most keel Applegate,” said the 
Mexican. 

“Aw, it’s easy!” said Pringle eagerly 
“There ain’t one man in a thousand knows 
how to'fight. It ain’t cussin’ and gritting 
your teeth, and swellin’ up your biceps and 
clenching your fists up tight that does the 
trick. You want to hit like there wasn't 
anybody there. I'll show you sometime.” 

He paused inquiringly, as if to book any 
acceptances of this kindly offer. No such en- 
gagements being made, Pringle continued: 

“Supposin’ you was throwin’ a baseball 
and your hand struck a man accidentally; 
you'd hurt him every time—only you'd 
break your arm that way. That ain't the 
way to strike. I'll show you.” 

“That wasn’t no olive branch I was 
holdin’ out,” stated Nueces River. “ You'll 
show me nothin’—turncoat!” 

“Tt helps a lot, too, when the man you 
hit is not expecting it,” suggested Anas- 
tacio smoothly. “You might show me 
sometime—when I’m looking for it. 

“Now what’s biting you?” demanded 
Pringle testily. “‘What did you expect me 
to do—send em a note by registered mail?" 

“I’m not speaking about Applegate. 
That was all right. I am speaking about 
your friend.” 

“Here; Kit’s coming to life again,”’ said 
Lisner. 

Kitty Foy rolled over; they propped him 
up; he looked round rather wildly from 
one to the other. His face cleared. His 
eye fell upon Pringle, where it rested with a 
steady intentness. When he spoke at last 
he ignored the others entirely. 

“And I thought you were my friend, 
Pringle. I trusted you!” he said with 
ominous quietness. “I'll make a note of it 
I have a good memory, Pringle—and good 
friends. Give me some water, someone. I 
feel sick.” 

Espalin brought a canteen. 

“Take your time, Chris,”’ said Lisner 
“Tell us when you feel able to go.” 

“T’ll be all right after a little. Say, boys 
it was the queerest feeling—coming to, I 
mean. I could almost hear your voices 
first. Then I heard them a long ways off 
but I couldn’t make any sense to the words 
Here; let me lean my back up against this 
rock and sit quiet for a while. Then we'll 
go. I’m giddy yet.” 

“T’ve got it!”’ announced Nueces a mo- 
ment later. ‘“ Barela he’s hankering to be 
sheriff-—that’s the trouble. He wanted to 
take Chris himself, to help things along 
That would be quite a feather in any man’s 
hat—done fair. And the sheriff, natural 
enough, he don’t want nothing of the kind.” 

“That’s it,” said Anastacio, amusement 
in his eyes. “I knew you were a good 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“My knowledge of its exceilence 
® Impels me to declare 
You're sure to gain 


Both brawn and brain 


“Just see how it’s made!” 


Think of all the good things that 
into this wholesome Campbell “‘kind. 
Think what you gain by using it. See 
if you don't say that there could be 
no better “buy” for your table than 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


The choice meaty ox tails we use 
are specially selected of medium size— 
this size being best for soup making. 
And we prepare them in the daintiest 
and most inviting shape. 

These nourishing sliced joints, in a 
rich whole-tomato purée, are combined 
with yellow turnips, carrots, barley, cel- 
ery and spices—all delicately flavored 
with a fine dry Spanish sherry imported 
by us particularly for this use. 

No trouble wm you to prepare this 
delicious combination. o waste of 
time nor of fuel. A savory satisfying 
dish already cooked and in three min- 
utes ready for your table without labor 
or fuss. Hadn't you better order a 
supply from your grocer today ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Compt, Sours 


ir J53-Fsd 5 G83 


S\N) h-) Jel oa SASSY 


From this good Campbell fare.” 
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The Big Thing to Look for on Every Car 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
largest factory in the business. 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
largest chain of service stations. 


—back of the Stewart Speedometer is the 
most experienced speedometer organi- 
zation. 


—the Stewart Speedometer is in use on 
over 1,700,000 automobiles. 













The Big Value 


Only a few years ago we sold less speedometers 
than anyone in the business. Our busi- 
ness was small in every respect save one: 
We had an idea—a big one. 


Like all big ideas it was simple. It merely was 
to give to automobile mafufacturers, 
dealers and the public not only the best 
speedometer but to back it with a most 
thorough, comprehensive and costly na 
tional service. This had never been 
done before. 


We knew that to make this idea practical and 
profitable we had to have a large volume 
of business. But we felt that by giving 
more we should receive more. We relied 
on the law of compensation plus the car 
manufacturer’s appreciation of an addi 
tional service at no extra cost to him. 


We went to work gradually. We found out all 
the weak points of service and made them 
strong. We covered the country with 
experts. We did what had never been 
done before in the speedometer business. 


The execution of the idea cost us a small for 
tune. 


Yet it was an excellent investment. 


For today we enjoy approximately 95% of all 
of the speedometer business of America. 


And when anyone reviews the history of our 
overwhelming success he discovers the 
value of the big and original Stewart 
idea. 


Today we not only sell more speedometers than 
any other manufacturer in the business, 
but we sell more speedometers than the 
combined business of all competitive 
speedometer makers put together. 


From nothing, we have built up and passed all 
competition to a point where we now 
supply approximately 95°) of all the 
speedometers consumed in America. 

As the giant business grew and grew and grew, 
so did our idea. 
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of Big Volume 


As the volume continued to double and treble, 
so did the original idea of service. 


No wonder our business has expanded to its 
present overwhelming proportions. 


No wonder we have won the good will of manu- 

facturers, dealers and owners. 

No wonder the automobile manufacturers them- 
selves automatically and _ voluntarily, 
year in and year out, continued to give us 
larger and larger contracts for hundreds 
of thousands of speedometers. 


No wonder practically every car maker in 
America will use nothing but the Stewart 
Speedometer. 


Automobile manufacturers have found it does 
not pay to experiment with lower prices 
or some new principle or novelty that at 
tracts a little attention for a short period. 


The stability, comprehensive service and suffi 
cient means which guarantee our deliveries 
have shown the manufacturer the wisdom 
of avoiding that which claims to be just 
as good. He has learned that he avoids 
trouble and expense when he returns 
forever to the true and tried Stewart 
Speedometer. 


And why not? 


What speedometer manufacturer has equal 
production facilities? 


What speedometer manufacturer can equal our 
national and international service? 

What speedometer manufacturer can give 
each automobile factory such individual 
and constant attention? 


And therein lies the big value of big volume. 


Our present enormous production is your best 
assurance of everlasting protection. 


And that’s service in the most commercial sense 
of the word 


Look for the Stewart Speedometer on the car 
you buy. Over 1,700,000 in use. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Other Stewart Product 


Stewart Stewart Stewart 


Speedometer Speedometer for Fords Starter for Fords 


$30 up $10 $40 








} / e 


Stewart Vacuum Stewart Stewart 
Gasoline System Warning Signals Tire Pump 


$10 $3.50 to $6 $12 
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Complete 
Motor Cars 


N addition to the element of con- 

venience, motoring can and right- 

ly should be a pleasure and rec- 
reation—free from the endless an- 
noyances due to inadequate equip- 
ment. 


It is true that electric starting and 
lighting systems, demountable rims 
and other refinements can be pur- 
chased and added to the car that 
lacks these devices. But experience 
has shown that to buy the entire and 
finished car from one manufacturer 
is not only less expensive, but much 
more satisfactory, in that responsi- 
bility for the whole product can be 
centered in one institution. 


Maxwell Motor Cars, being other- 
wise designed to earn and retain the 
approval of particular people, are, of 
course, provided with every acces- 
sory of established merit that would 
add to the convenience and comfort 
of their owners. 


6 at 


One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster . 635 
Five-Passenger Touring Ca : 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) » oe ee 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet ‘. os ae 
Six-Passenger Town Car ‘ — . 915 
f. o. b. Detroit 
Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights 
In Canada $830, $850, $1075, $1150, $1250, f. 0. b. Windsor 




















} ridin’ me. Don’t you try to use any spurs! 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
gunman, Nueces, but I never suspected you 
of brains before.” 

“What’s the matter with that guess?” 
said Nueces sulkily. “Kid, you're always 
“T’m in on that,” said Pringle, rising 
brightly. “‘That’s my happy chance to join 
in this lovin’ conversation. Speaking about 
gunmen, I’m a beaut’! See that hawk 
screechin’ around up there? Well, watch!” 
The hawk soared high above. Pringle 
barely raised Foy’s rifle to his shoulder as 
he fired; the hawk tumbled headlong. 
Pringle jerked the lever, throwing another 


| cartridge into the barrel as if to fire again 


at the falling bird. Inconceivably swift, 
the cocked rifle whirled to cover the seated 
posse. 

“Steady!” said Pringle. “I’m watchin’ 
you, Nueces! Chris, when you're able to 
walk go on down and pick you a horse from 
that bunch. Unsaddle the others and drive 
’em along a ways as you go.” Still speak- 
ing, he edged behind the cover of a high 
rock. “‘I’ll address the meetin’ till you get 
agood headstart. . . . Steadyin the boat!” 

“Well, by Heck!” said Nueces. 

“And I thought you had betrayed me! 
cried Foy. 

“Well, I hadn’ .. This was the only show 
to get off. . . . I hate to kill you, Nueces; 
but I will if you make a move.” 

“Hell! I ain’t makin’ no move! What 
do you think I am—a damn fool?” said 
Nueces. “If I moved any it was because 
I am about to crack under the justly cele- 
brated strain. Say, young fellow, it strikes 
me that you change sides pretty often.” 

“Yes; Iam the Acrobat of the Breakfast 
Table,” said Pringle modestly. “Thanks 
for the ‘young fellow.’ That listens good.” 

“Look out I don’t have you performing 
on a tight rope yet!” growled the sheriff 
hoarsely. ‘‘There’ll be more to this. You 
haven’t got out of the country yet.” 

“That will be all from you, Sheriff. You, 
too, Creagan—and Espalin. Nota word or 
I'll shoot. And I don’t care how soon you 
begin to talk. That goes!” 

Espalin shriveled up; the sheriff and 


| Creagan sat sullen and silent. 


Foy got to his feet rather unsteadily. 

“Chris, you might slip around and gather 
up their guns,” said Pringle. “‘ Pick out one 
for yourself. I left yours where I threw it 


| when I yanked it out of your belt. I meant 


to knock you out, Chris—there wasn’t any 


| other way; but I didn’t mean to plumb kill 
| you. You hit your head on a rock when 


you fell. It wouldn’t have done any good 
to have got the drop on you. You had 
made up your mind not te surrender. You 
would have shot anyhow; and, of course, I 
couldn’t shoot. I'd just have got myself 
killed for nothing. No good to play I'd 
taken you prisoner. This crowd knew you 
wouldn’t be taken—except by treachery. 
So I played traitor. As it was, when I 
knocked you out you didn’t look much like 
no put-up job. You was bleeding like a 
stuck pig. 

“Hold on, there, before you try to take 
my gun!” warned old Nueces River as Foy 
began taking the collection. “ You got the 
big drop on me, Pringle, and I wouldn't raise 
a hand to keep Chris from getting off any- 
how~—now. But I used to be a ranger—and 
the rangers were sworn never to give up 
their guns.” 

“How about it, Pringle?” asked Foy, 
who had already relieved the sheriff and his 
satellites of their guns. ‘He'll do exactly 
as he says—both ways.” 

“I wasn’t done talking yet,”’ said Nueces 
irritably. “‘ But I’ll let Chris take my gun 
on one condition.” 

“What's that?” inquired Pringle. 

“Why, if you ain’t busy next Saturday 
I'd like to have you call around—about 
one o'clock, say—and kick me good and 
hard.” 

“Let him keep his.gun. He called me a 
young fellow. And I don’t want Breslin’s 
anyway. He’s all right. Not to play any 
favorites, let Anastacio keep his. There are 
times,”’ said Pringle, “when I have great 
hopes of Anastacio. I’m thinking some of 
taking him in hand to see if I can’t make a 
man of him.” 

**Ananias the Amateur,” said Anastacio, 
“T thank you for those kind words. And 
I'd like to see you Saturday about two 
when you get through with Nueces. I’m 
next on the waiting list. 

‘*This will be a lesson to me never to let 
my opinion of a man be changed by any- 
thing he may do.” 

“If you fellows feel that way,” said Foy, 
“how about me? How do you suppose I 
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feel? This man has risked his life fifty times 
for me—and what did I think of him?” 

“If you ask me, Christopher,” said An- 
astacio, “‘I think you were quite excusable. 
It was all very well to dissemble his love 
but I should feel doubtful of any man that 
handed me such a wallop as that until the 
matter had been fully explained.” 

“What I want to know, Pringle, is, how 
the deuce you got up here so slick?” said 

yueces. 

“Oh, that’s easy! I can run a mile in 
nothing flat.”’ 

‘Oh that’s it? You hid in the water 
pen “s 

“Under the troughs. Bright idea of 
yours, them fires! I knew just where not 
to go. After you left I hooked a horse. If 
you’d had sense enough to go with the 
sheriff and eat your supper like a human 
being I'd ’a’ hooked two horses, and Chris 
and me would now be getting farther. 
I don’t want you ever to do that again. 
Suppose Chris had killed me when I tried 
to knock him out! Fine large name I would 
’a’ left for myself, wouldn’t I?’ 

“Tf you had fought it out with us,” said 
Breslin musingly, “you would have been 
killed—both of you; and you would have 
killed others. Mr. Pringle, you hav re done 
a fine thing. I apologize to you. 

“Why, all that goes without saying, my 
boy. As for my part—why, I don’t bother 
much about a blue-tin heaven or a comic- 
supplement hell, but I’m right smart inter- 
ested in right here and now. It’s a right 
nice little old world, take it by and large, 
and I like to help out at whatever comes 
my way, if it takes fourteen innings. But, 
so long as you feel that way about it, maybe 
you'll believe me now when I say that 
Christopher Foy was with me all last night 
and he didn’t shoot Dick Marr.” 

“That’s right,” said Foy. “I don’t know 
who killed Dick Marr; but I do know that 
Creagan, Joe Espalin and Applegate in- 
tended to kill me last night. They gave me 
back my sixshooter, that Ben Creagar had 
borrowed—and it was loaded with blanks! 
Then they pitched onto me, and if it hadn't 
been for Pringle they’d have got me sure! 
We left town at eleven o’clock and rode 
straight to the Vorhis Ranch.” 

I believe you,”’ said Anastacio. “You 
skip along now, Chris. You're fit to ride.” 
“Why shouldn’t I stay and see it out? 

“It won’t do. For one thing, your 
thinker isn’t working as per invoice,” said 
Nueces River. “ You're in no fix to do your- 
self justice. We'll look after your interests 
You know some of the posse might be com- 
ing back, askin’ fool questions. Pull your 
freight up to the Bar Cross till we send for 
you.” 

‘Well if you think Pringle isn’t running 
any risks I'll go.’ 

“We'll take care of Pringle. Guess we'll 
make him sheriff next fall, maybe—just to 
keep Anastacio in his place. Drift!” 

“No sheriffin’ for mine, thanks. Con- 
— is my line—subcontracting!” 

“So long, boys! You know what I'd like 
to say. You gave me a square deal—you 
three chaps,” said Foy. ‘Get word to 
Stella as soon as ever you can. She thinks 
I'm a prisoner, you know. You know what 
I want to say there, Pringle—tell her for 
me. . . . Say! Why don’t you all go in 
now? You boys all know that Stella’s er 
gaged to me, don’t you? What’s the good 
of keeping her in suspense? Go on to the 
ranch, right away.” 

“T told you your head wasn’t working 
just right,” jeered Nueces. “‘We want to 
give you a good start. They'll be after you 
again and you're in no fix to do any hard 
riding. But one of us will go and tell the 
girl. Breslin, you go.” 

“Too late,” observed Anastacio quietly. 
“There is Miss Vorhis now, with her father 
They're climbing to the gap. Go on, Foy.” 

‘They've got a led horse,” said Nueces 
as Stella and the Major came to the highest 
point of the Gap. ‘‘Who’s that for? Chris? 
But they couldn’t know about Chris. And 
how did they get here so quick? Don’t 
seem like they’ve had hardly time.” 

Stella dismounted; she pressed on up the 
hill to meet her lover. The first sunshafts 
struck into the gap, lit up the narrow walls 
with red glory. 

““Magic casements!”’ thought Pringle. 

“Watch Foy get over the ground!” said 
Anastacio. ‘He'll break his neck before 
he gets down. I don’t blame him. He’s 
nearly down. Look the other way, boys!” 

They looked the other way and there were 
none to see that meeting. Unless, perhaps, 
the gods looked down from high Olympus 
the poor immortals!—and turned away, 
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shivering, disconsolate, to the cheerless 
fields of asphodel. 

“But they’re not going away,” said Bres- 
lin after a suitable interval. “They're 
waiting; and the Major's waving his hat 
at us.” 

“T’ll go see what they want,” said Anas- 
tacio. 

In a few minutes he was back, rather 
breathless and extremely agitated in ap- 
pearance. 

“Well? Spill it!” said Nueces. “Get 
your breath first. What’s the trouble?” 

“Applegate’s dead. Joe Espalin, I arrest 
you for the murder of Richard Marr! 
Applegate confessed.” 

“He lied! He lied!” screamed Espalin. 
“I was with Ben till daylight, at the monte 
game; they all tell you. The sheriff he try 
to make me keel heem— he try to buy me to 
do eet—he keel Dick Marr heemself!”’ 

“That’s right!” spoke Creagan, sud- 
denly white and haggard. His voice was a 
cringing whine; his eyes groveled. “‘ Marr 
was at Lisner’s house. We all went over 
there after the fight. Lisner waked Marr 
up—he’d been tryin’ to egg Marr on to kill 
Foy all day, but Marr was too drunk. He 
was sobering up when we waked him. Lis- 
ner tried to rib him up to go after Foy and 
waylay him—told him he had been threat- 
ening Foy’s life while he was drunk, and 
that Foy’d kill him if he didn’t get Foy 
first. Dick said he wouldn't do it—he’d go 
along to help arrest Foy, but that’s all he'd 
do. The sheriff and Joe went out together 
for a powwow. The sheriff came back 
alone, black as thunder—him and Dick 
rode off together sad 

The sheriff sprang to his feet, his heavy 
face bloated and blotched with terror. 

“He cursed me; he tried to pull his gun!” 
he wailed. His eyes protruded, glaring; 
one hand clutched at his throat, the other 
spread out before him as he tottered, 
stumbling. “Oh, my God!” he sobbed 
“That will do nicely,” said Anastacio. 
You’re guilty as hell! I'll put your own 
handcuffs on you. Oddly enough, the law 
provides that when it is necessary to arrest 
the sheriff the duty fails to the coroner. 
It is very appropriate. You must pardon 
me, Mr. Lisner, if I seem unsympathetic. 
Dick Marr was your friend! And you have 
not been entirely fair with Foy, I fear. . . . 
Creagan, we'll hold you and Joe for com- 
plicity and for conspiracy in Foy’s case. 
We'll arrest Applegate, too, when we get to 
camp. He'll be awfully vexed.” 

“What!” shrieked the sheriff, raising his 
manacled hands. “Liar! Murderer!” 

“So Applegate’s not dead? Well, I’m 
just as well pleased,” said Pringle. 

“Not even hurt badly. I was after The 
Man Lower Down. What the Major told 
me was that the Barelas were at the ranch 
more than enough to hold Lisner’s crowd 
down. So Chris needn’t go, after all. They 
came at daylight. I was expecting that, 
and waiting. As I told you, that’s the best 
thing I do—waiting.” 

“But how did you know about Lisner? 
demanded Breslin, puzzled. 

“I didn’t know, for sure. I had a hunch 
and I played it. So I killed poor Apple- 
gate—temporarily. It worked out just 
right and nothing to carry.” 

“One of the mainest matters with the 
widely {known world,” said Pringle wea- 
rily, “is that people won’t play their 
hunches. They haven’t spunk enough to 
believe what they know. Let me spell it 
out for you in words of two cylinders, Bres- 
lin: You saw that I knew Creagan and 
Applegate, while they positively refused to 
know me at any price; you heard the sher- 
iff deny that I was at the Gadsden House 
before I’d claimed anything of the sort. Of 
course you didn’t know anything about the 
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fight at the Gadsden House, but that was 
enough to show you something wasn't 
right, just the same. You had all the mate- 
rial to build a nice plump hunch. It all 
went over your head. You put me in mind 
of the lightning bug 


“The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But it hasn't any mind; 
It wanders through creation 
W ith its headlight on behind. 


“Come on—let’s move. I'm fair dead for 
sleep.” 

“Just a minute!” said Anastacio. “I 
want to call your attention to the big dust 
off in the north. I’ve been watching it half 
an hour. That dust, if I'm not mistaken, is 
the Bar Cross coming; they've heard the 
news!” 

“So, Mr. Lisner, you hadn’t a chance to 
get by with it,” said Pringle slowly and 
thoughtfully. “If I hadn't balked you the 
Barelas stood ready; if the Barelas failed, 
yonder big dust was on the way; half your 
own posse would have turned on you for 
half a guess at the truth. It's a real nice 
little world—and it hates a lie. A good 
many people lay these fine-drawn plans, but 
they mostly don’t come off! Men are but 
dust, they tell us. It is magnificent dust! 
This nice little old world of ours, in the long 
run, is going right. You can’t beat the 
Game! Once, yes—or twice—not in the 
long run. 

“The Percentage is all against you. You 
can’t beat the Game!” 

“It’s up to you, Sheriff,” said Anastacio 
briskly. “I can turn you over to the Bar 
Cross outfit and they'll hang you now; or I 


can turn you over to the Barelas and you | 


will be hung later. Dick Marr was your 
friend! Take your choice. You go on 
down, Pringle, while the sheriff is looking 
over the relative advantages of the two 
propositions. I think Miss Vorhis may 
have something to say to you.” 


She came to meet him; Foy and the 
Major waited by the horses. 

“John!” she said. “Faithful John!” 
She sought his hands. 

“There now, honey don’t take on so! 
Don’t! It’s all right! You know what the 
poet says: 

“Cast your bread upon the waters 

And you may live to say: 

‘Oh, how I wish I had the crust 

That once I threw away!’”’ 


Her throat was pulsing swiftly; her eyes 
were brimming tears, bruised for lost sleep 

“Dearest and kindest friend! When I 
think what you have done for me—how 
you faced shame worse than death 
guarded by unprovable honor—John! 
John!” 

“Why, you mustn't, honey— you mustn't 
do that! Why, Stella, you’re crying—for 
me! You mustn't do that, Little Next 
Door!” 

“If you had been killed, taking Chris 
or after you gave him up—no one but me 
would have ever believed but that you 
meant it.” 

“But you believed, Stella?” 

“Oh, I knew! I knew!” 

“Even when you first heard of it?” 

“IT never doubted you—not one instant! 
I knew what you meant to do. You knew 
I loved him. The led horse was for you. I 
thought Chris would be gone. Why, John 
Wesley, I have known you all my life! You 
couldn’t do that! You couldn’t! Oh, kiss 
me; kiss me—faithful John!” 

But he bent and kissed her hands— lest, 
looking into his eyes, she should read in the 
book of his life one long, long chapter— that 
bore her name. 

THE END) 
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There's one hotel 
in the world 




















































































with this policy — 
EVERY ROOM 


150 %. 
—NO HIGHER 


with private bath or private toilet— 


The New 
Fort Dearborn 
Hotel—Chicago | 


La Salle Street at Van Buren 
Near Everything That Brings You to Chicago 




































































And charges for every other depart- 
ment of the hotel are in proportion. 
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HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
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UN DIE IRWIEAIR 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Daintiness, comfort, long wear and perfect fitting qualities are 
imparted to ATHENA Underwear by these special features: 


All ATHENA Garments are made 
full over the bust and narrow 
across the back 


Low neck sleeveless suit 





—straps cannot slip down—front cut 
A mi i lower than back. 
Huda i 
ir i M | Sloping shoulders and sleeves 
Nr 





take natural shape of body and arm. 
Shoulder stays 





keep garment from stretching across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


Curved cut armhole 





brings the garment snugly up under 
the arm. 


Patent fitted seat 


—pocket-like construction on either 
side—the garment stays closed. 





Non-strain gusset 











—relieves strain at thigh; insures com- 
fort and longer wear. 


There 


You will appreciate the comfort of ATHENA 
Underwear, just as you appreciate the comfort 
of any other garment that fits you perfectly. 


ATHENA Underwear is sai/ored to conform 
exactly to the lines of your figure. There is no 
bagginess at one point or stretching at another. 


It fits you snugly and comfortably a// over. 


ATHENA Underwear does not bind across the 
bust or at the hips, and there is no uncomfort- 
able looseness or wrinkling at the waist. 


is delightful freedom of the arms and 
body. You feel at ease in ATHENA Under- 
wear, whether you stand or sit. 

Choose your exact size when you are buying 


ATHENA Underwear, just as you do when 
you buy a pair of shoes or gloves. 


It is made with high or low neck; with sleeves 
and without. 

All weights, sizes and materials, at the prices 
which you have been accustomed to pay. 


ATHENA Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers 


Manufactured by 


~ MARSHALL FIELD & — CHICAGO 
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THE BARGAIN COUNTER=ARE 


THE SATURDAY 


PUBLIC UTILITIES A BUY? 


Continued from Page 27 


Many lawyers are very slow. They will 
promise anything and then entirely forget 
it. Moreover, these lawver receivers gen- 
erally take the job as a side line. They have 
duties of their own and other interests of 
their own to attend to first. They know the 
receivership is only a temporary job and, 
therefore, often give it the time they have 
left over after attending to their regular 
business. All these things combine to make 
reorganizations drag along. 

In view of this, one is apt to lose a good 
deal in interest money when buying de- 
faulted securities at the beginning of a 
receivership. The time to buy such securi- 
ties is near the end, and usually they can 
then be bought as cheap or even cheaper, 
for then the holders are tired out and will- 
ing to sell at a sacrifice. This has been true 
especially in the case of the Kansas City 
Railway and Light Company. When it 
went into receivership in June, 1911, it was 
paying interest on all its obligations and a 
dividend on the preferred stock. It was 
even announced that the company had 
been put into receivership by its own stock- 
holders “‘in order to conserve the property 
against unjust legislation by the municipal 
authorities of Kansas City.” 

Of course no more dividends were paid 
on the stock, but the court allowed interest 
to be continued on the obligations up to 
September, 1915. Owing to the fact that 
this plan was then published there was 
very little decl 


line in the securities at the 
time of receivership, and it is only recently 
that they have been selling at anything 
near bargain pr a 

In place of the old company two new 
companies have been formed, one known 
as the Kansas City Railways Company, 
which is acquiring the street railway com- 
panies, and the other the Kansas City Elec- 
tric Light Company, which is to acquire the 
lighting properties. In compelling the sep- 
aration of the traction from the lighting 
properties the people of Kansas City have 
done a wise thing from their point of view, 
though it is detrimental to the security 
holders. 

As a rule, traction companies are becom- 
ing less and less profitable, while lighting 
companies are paying better and better 
When the two are combined in one com- 
pany the consumers of light carry 1 
their own burdens but also those of the 
traction property. By a system of com- 
bined bookkeeping, of which the public 
authorities frequently cannot make head or 
tail, a company is able to conceal impor- 
tant facts. Statistics show that a number 
of traction companies to-day would be in 
receivership were it not that the hghting 
companies with which they are combined 
are carrying the load. 
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Some Pacific Coast Utilities 


A main item in traction companies is the 
labor expense, and this is continually in 
creasing. Hence the profits on each 5 
senger are continually decreasing. Light- 
ng companies, on the other hand, have a 
very small labor expense, and improved 
machinery is continual] abling them to 
manufacture electricity at lower cost. Hence 
the profits of the electric current on each 
consumer are continually increasing. If two 
such companies combine it is very difficult 
for a city to get a reduction in lighting 
rates. Therefore, it is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the stockholders to have the 
companies combine. The people of Kansas 
City are apparently aware of this fact, as 
they have insisted on a division. 

The old shareholders of the Kansas City 
Railway and Light Company, I understand, 
will receive two-thirds of their allotment 
in shares of the Kansas City Railways Com- 
pany and one-third in shares of the Kansas 
City Electric Light Company. As to the 
future outlook, my guess is as follows: The 
bonds of both these new companies should 
be fairly safe and the stock of the lighting 
company should gradually grow more valu- 
able. I do not, however, see much of a 
future in the new stock of the traction com- 
pany. Were I an old stockholder I should 
switch from the traction to the lighting 
stock as soon as possible after receiving 
my allotment. 

I have said that the new bonds should be 
fairly safe. I use the word “‘fairly"’ because 















there are two series of issues, both in 
the case of the electric light company and 
the railways company. The series secured 
by first mortgages should be safe, and the 
series secured by second mortgages are said 
to be all right. Second mortgages, however, 
never appeal to me very mucl 

Another large traction system that is 
just emerging from receivership is centered 
at Oakland, California. The old company 
was named the Oakland Railways and the 
new company is named the San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways. This is a 
consolidation of the old Oakland Traction 
Company, the San Francisco, Oakland and 
San José Consolidated Railways, the Ex 
Shore and Suburban Railway, and the ( 
fornia Railway. Those who visited 
California Exposition will remember this 
line as connecting San Francisco with 
Berkeley, Alameda, and half a dozen ad- 
joining towns 

This consolidation was put through by a 
prominent man who a few years ago was 
rated a millionaire. Like many others he 
bit off more than he could chew, and the 
panic of 1913 found him spread out with 
more loans than he could manage. I do not 
know why it is, but we are all tempted to 
judge a man, not by his net assets but by 
his gross assets. Even worse than this, we 
judge men by what they spend rather than 
by what they save. 





Municipal Traction Systems 


If a man has a million dollars’ worth of 
property we rate him a millionaire even 
though he may owe a million dollars to 
the banks. If I desired to put through a 
big promotion, instead of reducing my ex 
penses and conserving my resources I should 
buy a palatial residence, rent a steam yacht 
and increase expenses along all other lines 
accordingly. One should not infer from this 
that the well-known promoter of the Oak 
land Railways acted in any such way. He 
did not. I merely mention this in passing 

Well, the Oakland Railways have finally 
been born again and are just now ones 
more beginning to walk. The road has two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles of electric 
railways and over four hundred passenger 








lhe Oakland Railways Company is weak 
in two things: It has no lighting company 
to help it carry its load, and it is too near 
San Francisco. I have already referred to the 
need of lighting companies to help street 
railways carry their increased burdens | 
have not as yet said anything about Sar 
Francisco. 

Let me say a word here: By the time 
this article is published a great n 


wny 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
will have visited San Francisco. Perhaps 
you yourself were there this past summer 
If so, did you make any inquiries concert 
ing the street railway system? If you did 
you were told that it is owned by 
United Railways Investment Cor 
which, in turn, is owned by the 
delphia Company of Pittsburgh, which, in 
turn, is owned by a lot of investors scat 
tered all over the United States. Before 
the fire this company was having a hard 
haul, both literally and figuratively; its 
expenses were increasing and the h 
cars were obliged to climb were terrible 
When the cataclysm came the company 
was given a good twist. 

Of course the friends of the company 
claim that it is in fine shape and doing well 
Quite likely this is true. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain—the prices at which the 
securities are selling do not indicate it. 

But the great fire was not the only set- 
back these companies have had. There is 
a strong reform element in this city by the 
Golden Gate. This reform element decided 
some time ago that a municipal street rail 
way would bea good thing for San Francisco 
They have kept steadily at this idea and 
are accomplishing something. Municipal 
street railways are to privately owned 
street railways what red flags are to bulls 
What the result will be I do not know, but 
there is nothing about the Oakland or San 
Francisco traction situation that appeals 
to me. 
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Did you ever hear of a great public- 
utility financier by the name of Addicks? 
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What This Trade-Mark 
Means To You 


it stands for worth-while photoplays 
ing celebrated stars 


featur 
it is a guarantee of con 
sistently high quality fifty-two weeks in the year. 


it stands for 


Paramounl 
Pictures 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


Famous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; 


The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., and Pallas Pictures 


Every Theatre Manager showing this trade-mark in 
animated form, on the screen, on the billboards, in the 
lobby, or in advertisements—is doing his best to give 


his patrons the best obtainable 


He has discarded the nickelodeon type of pictur: 


for real photoplays—therefore he deserves your support 


If your neighborhood theatre does not show Para 


mount Pictures—ask the manager to get them. 


, O 
Paramount ©Piclures-(erporalion- 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Send for this Motion 
Picture Magazine 


Send 10c for a three months 
trial 








offer of Picture Progress, 
magazine filled with stories, photos 
questions and answer 

by and 
Picture players 
letter to Dept. A-14 


about your fav 
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($12. ty West of 
he Rockies) 


Try This 
A Wonderful a 


/ 10 DAYS FREE! 


Mere description of the VANOPHONE cannot do justice to its real value. 
Words are weak. ‘Tone talks! ‘Hearing is Believing.”” That's why we say, 
“TRY THIS WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH 10 DAYS FREE.” Let PER- 
FORMANCE—not PRICE—be your guide in judging the VANOPHONE. We 
give you the privilege of hearing this remarkable Phonograph—FREE. Mail 
Coupon below or write today for our SPECIAL TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 

The 1916 Model GARFORD VANOPHONE PHONOGRAPH is the latest, 
most remarkable addition to the Phonograph Family--a perfect instrument 
reproducing taultlessly the performances of the world’s greatest artists, orators, 
actors, ministers, story tellers, bands and orchestras at the record-smashing low 
of $12.00 
It isa marvel of exact tone reproduction. Tremendous demand and enormous 
factory output make it possible to sell this Musical Masterpiece at the truly 
remarkable low price of $12.00. Many people who realize the amazing artistic 
value of VANOPHONE do not understand how it is possible to produce 
such a wonderful Phonograph at the price of $12.00. 


‘12. 


$12.50 WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


Ye HONOGRAPH 


price 


the 


TRE VANOPHONE 
1 he 


stage 


VANOPHONE brings right into your home the most famous stars of 
the and musical realms. By the aid of this wonderfully 
instrument you can enjoy with your family and 
for the VANOPHONE plays perfectly ANY dise record. With this 
entertainer in your home you can, at an instant’s notice, enjov world 
famous bands, Grand Opera and orchestras, notable speeches, 
recitations and monologues, comic dialogues and “black face” minstrelsy Any- 
thing and everything in the entire music and merry-making is yours 
when vou possess a VANOPHONE 
The VANOPHONE is an attractive all-metal ma 
las exclusive brake which automatically starts and stops the machine (a feature 
highest priced phonographs) All harsh, rasping effects have 
t musical creation ot one particle xd or tin in its entire « 
from damage from heat, cold, dampness, et 


TO DEALERS 


The enorme ous pop ular demand for the $12.00 VANOPHONE, daily increasing every- 
where result of our nation-wi ad tising campaign, m an exclusive 
VAN iP HONE sale privilege v Live Dealers recognize this and are 
1 ! ations promptly in position to handle the VANO 

r trade territ ut once for our attractive offer to Druggists, 

rdware De eral Merchants, who are willing to s 

nd we have created. Shipments F. O. B. Ely 


_ Write or Mail Coupon Today! 


VANOPHONE. Send us 
little square indicating the 
ration of the VANOPHONI 
volume and richness of tone, and 


fascinating musical 
friends the world's greatest 
irtists, 
magi 

singers, choirs 


range ol 


hine, beautifully reled in black and 
not found 
been enti rely 


onstruction 


enar 
gold Hias 
on some of tt very 

mn n this lat ot wor 
thus it ire 
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invite a free test of the 


pt our offer of 
carefully placing an “X 

and we will give you a free ten days’ ce 
judge for yourself the matchless purity, 
ability of this 


you to acc 


on coupon in the 


monst 


eproductive Phonograph 


The Garford Manufacturing Co., Dept. M, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the World 


THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. M, Elyria, Ohio 
Trial on either of the two plans Mark X in [ 
Write name and address on lines below and mail 
obligating me to buy, please ship me a VANOPHONE for Ten Days’ Free Trial 
1 $12.00 ($12.50 West of the Rockies) for which please send me one VANO- 
1 privilege of returning it your expense in ten days if not satisfactory 


1 Free Ten Days 


its you best 


nay have }) opposite 


ame 


wish further particulars and literature regarding the VANOPHONE, then 
1 add " .) 


and address or send postal r 
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If you never heard of John Edward Ad- 
dicks then you never lived in Boston. He 
was one of the old-time promoters. 

At one time he had the entire gas situa- 
tion of Boston and vicinity in the palm of 
his hand. He also controlled the situation 
in other cities. One of the last properties 
he had was the gas company of Buffalo. 
Now, Buffalo is a fine city, and at this 
moment I am in a large hotel of that city, 
looking out over its vast and active area. 
But what made Buffalo broke the Buffalo 
Gas Company. I refer to the development 
of Niagara Falls for power and lighting. 
When electric power was transmitted from 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo the clock struck 
twelve for the BuffaloGas Company. There 
was only one thing for the company to do, 
and that was to reduce the price, which it 
did. To-day Buffalo residents get their gas 
about the cheapest of any people on the face 
of the earth. 

It really was surprising how long this gas 
company was able to deliver gas so cheaply. 
For years its bonds sold at only about 
sixty, and gas men in other cities always 
insisted that it could survive “‘ only another 
month” while selling gas at such a low 
figure. It did, however, survive for many 
years, and did not go into receivership until 
September, 1914. Even then it was need 
of working capital rather than inability to 
make a dollar that caused it to give up. 

At the present time the company is in 
the hands of a dignified bondholders’ com- 
mittee, and the last statement showed that 
the net earnings for the year amounted 
to less than three-fourths of its interest 
charges. No reorganization plan has yet 
been announced. 

While in Buffalo, the past two days, I 
have been trying to learn something about 
this company. Were it a traction company 
I should not consider touching these se- 
curities. Were it an electric-light company 
I should be very bullish on its securities. 
Under the circumstances I do not know 
what to say about the future of the Buffalo 
Gas Company. A very prominent Buffalo 
banker, however, gives the following opinion: 

“The real fight of the Buffalo Gas Com- 
pany is not against the electric-light and 
power interests, but rather against the 
natural-gas interests. Capitalists identified 
with the Standard Oil Company supply 
natural gas to the people of Buffalo, while 
the Buffalo Gas Company supplies arti- 
ficial gas. The natural gas is very cheap, 
but it is dirty and cannot be depended on 
in cold weather. To give Buffalo good 
service the two companies should be com- 
bined—that is, the Standard Oil peop!e 
should buy up the Buffalo Gas bonds. If 
they do so those bonds should be worth 
more, but otherwise the future is very un- 
certain.” 


The Hudson River Properties 


Though I very much prefer electric-light 
and power securities to traction securities, 
yet the above shows that tractions have not 
had all the troubles. Not only do gas com- 
panies have troubles but some of the very 
best light-and-power companies of to-day 
have been through bad receiverships. 

Let me tell you about the old Hudson 
River Electric Power Company, which 
supplied electricity for operating the lights 
and street cars of Albany and surrounding 
cities. This company was promoted by the 
first banker who ever gave me consulting 
work to do. That was about seventeen 
years ago and that banker was then at the 
head of a large and respected bond house in 
Boston. 

First, a dam was constructed across the 
Hudson River at Spier Falls, just above 
Glens Falls, New York. Though the com- 
pany employed the best engineers that 
money could get, there was a miscalcula- 
tion somewhere. It was almost impossible 
to find a rock-bottom foundation for the 
dam. Again and again they tried, but each 
time failed. Finally, after great expense 
and much lost time, the dam was built; but 
the money was gone. Instead of being able 
to complete the whole property for two 
million dollars, as at first planned, this 
amount barely paid for the stone work. 
Therefore, the original company, on which 
my old employer had sold the bonds, had 
only a granite quarry to show for the 
money. 

There was only one thing to do: a new 
company must be organized and more bonds 
must be sold to provide a power house, water 
wheels, and the other bare necessities. 
Hence, another and larger bond issue was 
sold. It was thought that this would surely 
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complete the work and leave money besides; 
but not so. It was found that there was no 
market for the electricity at Glens Falls after 
it was manufactured and that it must be 
transmitted to Albany, and perhaps as far as 
Syracuse; but building great transmission 
lines for high voltage costs money, and the 
proceeds of the second bond issue were used 
up in providing turbines and dynamos. 

Again my old employer was faced by the 
alternative of forming a new company and 
selling more bonds or of losing his all. He 
did only what you and I would have done 
under the circumstances. He again doubled 
the bond issue and made one final effort to 
deliver the current to Albany, and he suc- 
ceeded in his task; but it cost too much 
money. The game was not worth the 
candle. 

Could the property have been built ac- 
cording to the original estimate, it would 
have been very profitable; but it could not 
stand ten million dollars of bonds. Yes, 
before the property was finally completed 
it had cost nearly three times the original 
estimate. Meantime the power companies 
of the state of New York had been placed 
under the Public Service Commission and 
the money market had received two severe 
blows—in 1903 and 1907. 

There was only one thing my old em- 
ployer could do: he was obliged to let go. 
Receivers were appointed for his Hudson 
River companies and even he himself was 
forced into bankruptcy. For several years 
the property was operated by these receiv- 
ers. Finally, in 1911, a reorganization plan 
was adopted and one of the best banking 
houses in the country became interested in 
the property. 


Electric Power in Idaho 


The bonded debt was cut down over a 
half and considerable new money was put 
into the property to make it truly efficient. 
The old bond issues were entirely wiped 
out. The holders of the first and original 
issue of two million dollars were paid off in 
cash, but the rest of the bondholders were 
obliged to take common and preferred 
stock for their bonds. To-day the company 
probably represents an investment of over 
twelve million dollars cash. There is a first- 
mortgage five per cent bond issue for five 
million dollars; a six per cent preferred 
stock issue of two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, which pays nothing to- 
day but which becomes cumulative this 
year; and nine million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars of common stock outstanding. 
The bonds and preferred stock should be 
safe and the common stock may prove a good 
speculation. The new reorganized company 
is known as the Adirondack Electric Power 
Corporation. 

Similar failures have been witnessed in 
other parts of the country—in the South, 
on the Pacific Coast, in Colorado, and even 
in Idaho, where coal is so scarce and power 
is in such great demand for irrigation. 
Truly I have officiated at so many of these 
financial funerals that to-day I would not 
buy the securities of a power company 
unless it had been reorganized. A reor- 
ganization seems almost necessary to test 
and temper such securities. Certainly, 
with the many opportunities to buy secu- 
rities now of those that have been through 
the wash—to use a technical term—I fail to 
see why anyone is tempted to buy into one 
of the untried and unknown. 

Let me tell about the Idaho proposition. 
This was born some fifteen years ago and 
was christened the Boisé-Payette Electric 
Power Company. It developed power on 
the Payette River and sold its product in 
Boisé, the capital of Idaho. It prospered 
at the very first. Its dam was of cheap 
construction. It was free from state or 
municipal interference. It was not big 
enough to be the prey of Eastern specula- 
tors. It paid interest and sinking-fund 
charges on its six per cent bonds, and even 
a dividend on its stock. 

Finally one day some New York bankers 
came along and decided to build another 
and larger power plant farther up the river. 
To-day it is one thing to build a power 
plant and another to market the power. 
Numerous corporations, like the old Hudson 
River company to which I have referred, 
have power enough, but they have no mar- 
ket. Hence, do not be attracted by electric- 
powersecuritiessimply because the company 
has the power. 

So this new Idaho company found it 
necessary to have a market for its power. 
Therefore, it purchased the stock of the 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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To equal the Cadillac 
is the universal ambition 


——— is great gratification for the Cadillac owner in this fact: 


That the highest aim of the serious-minded manufacturer is to 
approximate Cadillac performance. 


Consciously or unconsciously, engineers are constantly inspired by 
the characteristics which distinguish the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder 
engine. 


Consciously or unconsciously, automobile salesmanship—both oral 
and printed—endeavors to emphasize the claim that other cars 
possess these Cadillac qualities. 


Consciously or unconsciously, that salesmanship continually endeav- 
ors to emphasize the very things for which the Cadillac engine is 
famous. 


Other types sometimes claim equality and sometimes superiority, but, 
consciously or unconsciously, it is always the Cadillac standard 
which they claim to equal or to surpass. 


Fewer cylinders or more cylinders, they apparently have but one 
criterion, and that is the Cadillac V-type Eight-Cylinder criterion— 
forgetful of the fact that the high development of the Cadillac engine 
is only one fine phase of Cadillac performance. 





It is well to remember that this has always been true 
infant days of the industry. 


since the 


Cadillac quality and Cadillac performance have frequently been on 
the very verge of being surpassed—according to the enthusiastic 
advertising and salesmanship of other cars. 


The Cadillac market has always been about to be taken by storm. 


But, somehow, the Cadillac market continues to increase in volume 
and in enthusiasm, year after year. 


Meanwhile, ambitious aspirants for comparison with the Cadillac have 
fallen away —one by one—and taken their places in a lower-price 
class. 


The simple truth is, that the beautiful riding qualities which make the 
Cadillac owner almost forget that he is in a motor car, represent the 
very uttermost that has yet been accomplished. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four 
passenger Coupé, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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New Departure Double Row Type 
A single, self-contained, ‘fool-proof” unit carrying 
all the load es simultaneously from what 
ever direction they may come, with equal efficiency, 
and reducing friction to the vanishing point 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
Are the Enemies of Friction 


They conquer Friction in all its manifold evils in every Bearing part. 


New Departure Ball Bearings do not need adjustments because they are self-contained, 
fool-proof units throughout their entire life. 


New Departure Ball Bearings protect are a warranty of its excellence in all 


“, 


your car against almost impossible con- 
ditions of road—and the strains, the 
stresses, the shocks, the thrusts of 
weight and pull upon the chassis. 


That’s why New Departure Ball 
Bearings guarantee the maxi- 
mum life of any car, truck or 
machine in which they are used. 


Any engineer will tell you that the 


these qualities which protect your in- 
vestment. That's why you should de- 
mand them. 


New Departure Ball Bearings are made in three 
types and a wide range of sizes, thereby providing 
a correct Bearing for any load or speed in any 
automobile or machine where friction occurs 
between rotating members They are interna 
tionally standardized with reference to bore, di- 
ameter and width—can be used in replacement 
of Ball Bearings of any make. 


Write us for that instructive Booklet “New Departure 


Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the Car Owner.” 


ie a } 


Ball type of Bearing is superior in 
anti-frictional properties which lessen 
depreciation. 

That’s why they save power, 

fuel, oil, and upkeep cost. Double, Row” Ball "Bearing. showing 
New Departure Ball Bearings in the and thrust loads and strains 
car you own or are going to purchase 


You will learn how important this Bearing question is 
to you. Send usa postcard for it. Ask for Booklet A. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn 
Hartford Division, Western Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg 
British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E. (¢ 
Continent of Europe Agent 
Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Kue d'Armaillé, Paris 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

little old company that was supplying 
power to Boisé, the capital of Idaho. After 
it purchased this stock, and thus secured 
control, it began to make improvements in 
its own name. For instance, the original 
Boisé company had all its wires on poles 
when the big interests obtained control. 
The new interests, however, recognizing 
the fact that pole lines must soon be 
banished, began to lay wires underground, 
in conduits. These conduits were built in 
— name of the new company. Slowly but 

irely these conduits began to spread over 
the city. When old pole lines were rebuilt 
the new company assumed title to the new 
line. 

All bills for light and power were sent 
out in the name of the new company. The 
new company thus secured the goodwill of 
the business. Everything was done to have 
the people forget the old Boisé company 
and its rights, franchises and property. In 
short, the new company was slowly sapping 
the life out of the old company. 

Meantime the new company was build- 
ing a large and perm: unent dam farther up 
the river, to take the place of the small and 
temporary Boisé Dam which was then 
supplying the power. Every day, as the 
new dam approached — let — the old 
Boisé bonds, secured on the old dam, were 
becoming worthless, tl se 4 the old Boisé 
bondholders were helpless. The new com- 
pany had purchased the stock of the old 
company and was paying interest on the 
bonds of the old company. What was the 
next move? Let us see: First, as is usual, 
the new dam cost much more to build than 
the estimate; bad times came, 
which made it very difficult to secure more 
money; and, finally, there were internal 
dissensions. Hence, before the thing was 
finally worked out, the new company went 
into receivership. 

When the new company started to build, 
its securities were looke id on as gilt-edged, 
and big New York bankers were tumbling 
over one another to get the underwriting. 
Even the old Boisé-Payette bonds were 
selling at par and the stock at sixty dollars 
a share, though this stock was originally 
given away with the bonds. Within a short 
time the new securities could hardly be 
sold at any price, while the Boisé-Payette 
underlying liens had fallen to sixty-two 
and the old stock was worth nothing! 

For some years the different interests in 
the new company fought over the remains. 
It seemed impossible for them to get to- 
gether. Meantime one Idahocompany after 
anotherwent intoreceivership. Thingswere 
in this condition when the matter was first 
brought to my attention. The old bonds of 
the different companies were selling very 
low. Something big had tobedone. Finall 
interests connected with the Electric Bond 
and Share Company came totherescue. Re- 
cently a new company has been organized, 
consolidating the various old companies. 


secondly, 


When Water Companies Go Broke 


New securities have been issued, consist- 
ing of about four million dolls irs in prior 
lien six per cent bonds, should be 
good; about four million ye od in deben- 
ture three per cent to six per cent bonds, 
which are more speculative; about five mil 
lion dollars in income bonds; and eight 
million dollars of common stock. Of course 
these last two are pure speculations. Their 
future depends on various factors the 
growth of Idaho, the leniency of the Publi 
Utilities Commission, and the efficiency of 
the management. Your guess on these 
things may be as good as mine; but this one 
thing I dosay: Such securities on reorgan- 
ized companies are far better than freshly 
made securities in most new companies. 

If there is any public necessity, it is gor rd 
water. Street cars, gas and electric lights 
could be dispensed with; but the health and 
fire protection of every large commur 
make a water company a necessity. Yet 
water companies have had their troubles. 
In every state of the Union water com- 
panies have failed. Though the earnings 
have been satisfactory, either bad manage- 
ment or unfair competition has put them 
out of business. 

Municipal owr nership has been the rock on 
which most of these wrecks have occurred. 
As water companies perform such an impor- 
tant part in connection with the com- 
munity’s protection against fire and disease, 
there has been a constantly increasing de- 
mand that they be owned by the people 
themselves. Hence,many plants have either 
been purchased by the cities and towns or 


; 





else the people have built competitive plants 
of their own. When the water companies 
have been reasonable in their asking price 
the cities have bought; but when the over- 
capitalization of certain companies made it 
very difficult for them to sell at a reasonable 
price there has been a fight. When a real 
fight has occurred between a city and a 
company the city has usually won unless 
there has been a compromise. 

However, water-company failures have 
not all been due to such fights. The biggest 
water-company combination the world has 
ever seen did not go to smash on account 
of any agitation for municipal control; that 
combination went into receivership because 
its owners were not satisfied with merely 
owning water works. They coveted street 
railways, wanted to build electric-power 
plants, develop coal mines and speculate in 
real estate. It was the old story of the 
shoemaker not sticking to his last. 


A Famous Funeral in Pittsburgh 


I refer to the American Water Works 
and Guarantee Company, which was owned 
in Pittsburgh up to a few years ago. This 
company controlled the water supply of 
over eighty communities. The company 
had directly outstanding only ten million 
dollars of preferred stock, paying six per 
cent and selling at about par, and ten million 
dollars of common stock, which sold cor- 
respondingly high. Itsindirect obligations, 
however, amounted to many millions, and 
these took the assets when the crash came. 
‘These assets consisted of stocks, bonds and 
notes of the individual water companies. 

The crash came very suddenly. One day 
the stock was pay ing div idends and the next 
day the company was in receivership. But 
it was too big a combination to let drift. 
Bankers from all over the country hurried 
to Pittsburgh. A reorganization was soon 
under consideration. The biggest lawyers 
in the country were engaged to officiate at 
the funeral. William Nelson Cromwell, of 
Panama Canal fame, was the master of 
ceremonies. 

The reorganized company was known as 
the American Water Works and Electric 
Company. New bonds were issued to the 
old stockholders. On the payment of an 
assessment the old stockholders were given 
new preferred and common stocks. To-day 
this new company is free from its guaran- 
ties and contingent indebtedness, being 
capitalized about as follows: Seventeen 
millior 1 dollars of five per cent bonds; five 
million dollars of seven per cent cumula- 
tive first pre ferred stock; ten million dollars 
of six per cent second preferred stock; and 
seven million dollars of common stock. 
These bonds, now selling round seventy, 
should be good. 

The time to buy is when others are forced 
to sell and the time to sell is when others 
are crazy to buy. This, in fact, is the reasor 
why I am writing of reorganizations at the 
present time. Most domestic stecks are at 
present high in price; some quotations ar 
out of all reason. Hence, in looking about 
for something unpopular I was led to the 
securities of different reorganized c« 
panies of which the holders were sick and 
tired. Yes; there is a time to buy and a 
time to sell. The best time to buy stocks 
is during a reorganization, when everybody 
is tired and disgusted. The best time to 
sell is during promotions. 

Just one word more on water companies 
The privately owned are not the only d 
that have trouble; sometimes even the mu 
nicipal plants get into difficulty. The big 
plant that Austin, Texas, built some years 
ago is a good illustration of such an ir 
stance. Originally there was a private 
owned company in Austin, which the cit; 
tried te buy. This private water compan) 
however, wanted more money than the city 
thought the plant was worth. The} 
of Austin were willing to pay enough f 
old plant to take care of the bonds, bu 
were unwilling to pay for the stock, which 
they claimed was mostly water. 

Here lies an interesting point. Many 
say to me that a certain public-utility bond 
issue “‘must be safe, because not only are 
the earnings good but the city is willing to 
pay for the property more than the bonded 
indebtedness.”” Do not be fooled DY an) 
such statements. No stockholder will ever 
vote to sell a property for only the amount 
of the bonds. Either the stockholders must 
get enough to pay both the bondholders 
and themselves or else they will not sell 

This apparently was the attitude of the 
stockholders of the old Austin Water Com- 
pany. Theold company and the city fought. 
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Macbeth-Evans Alba Pendant Fixtures in Carnegie Library (North Side) Pittsburgh 


Good Light as an asset 


What would 1 to 5 per cent increase in your 
employees’ efficiency mean in profit in one year? 
Good Light may make even a greater difference. 
Why not consider your light as an asset ? 
You replace poor typewriters with new ones 
for efficiency. You adopt the newest 
systems —/or efficiency. Why not change poor 
light into good light ?—to enable your employees 
; 
; 


to do more and better work with less eve-strain, 
less waste and less fatigue. 


filing 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
\lba softens light 
and distributes the light 
bench where it 


makes it kind to 
to the desk 
It enables employees to 


s a business asset. 
the eyes , count 
is needed. 
and carefully without 


eye-strain and with fewer mistakes and fewer “days off 


do more work easily, quickly, 


Alba carries the efficiency of the day into the night, 


and makes the best use of electric current — econony 


lt may even save you money in current. 


Further ionamin for Business Men 


Would you like further facts about good light-—-what it m 


in business efficiency Send for one of these free B 
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On SWP 


(Sherwin- Williams Prepared Paint) 


The Home Owner Says: 
SWP is the result of paint tests 
covering a period of 50 years, 
so its quality must be right. 
SWP is a 


combination of mate- 


scientific 


rials all of which are 
produced by the company 
and not bought from outside 
sources, so long wear and fast 
color are assured. 
SWP the 
proportions of lead, zinc and 


includes right 
linseed oil, which give life to 
the paint and prevent cracking 
and peeling when properly 
applied. 


paint to use in the long run. 


So it is the cheapest 


The Painter Says: 

SWP is put up in quart, half- 
gallon and gallon cans, so | 
can buy just the amount I need 
for each job and have 

no waste. 

SWP is ready to apply 

the 
save the time I used to spend 


right from can, so I 


in mixing. 
SWP is prepared with such 
exactness and is ground so 
that it 
the 
covers like a blanket, 


thoroughly spreads 


easily under brush and 
so I can 
work faster and do more with 


less paint. 


SWP stays on the job and 
holds its color, so it adds to 
my reputation and brings me 


more work. 


The Sherewin-Williams dealer in your town 
carries SWP. Look for the label on the can 


N. W., Cleveland, O. 


New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, 

People’s Gas Bldg San Francisco, $23 Market St 

Sales Offices and Warebouses in principal cities 
Best dealers everywhere 


Showrooms 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, 
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They Both Agree 


| tically went through a reorganization. 





| plant and all! What did the city do? 
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The result was that the city built a plant of 
its own and the bonds of the private water 
company suddenly dropped in price from 
about par to sixty-five cents on the dollar. 

Of course the city issued bonds of its own 
to build its municipal plant on the Colorado 
River. Being municipal five per cent 
bonds, these were quickly sold to Northern 
banks and investors. Really, the pur- 
chasers of these bonds only supplied money 
to ruin the holders of the old private water 
company’s bonds. But their turn came 
later! 

For a few years all went well; but one 
fine day—or, rather, one very rainy day 


| there was a cloud-burst on the Colorado 


River and away went the city’s dam, water 
The 
city defaulted on its new bonds and re. 

or 
some time it paid no interest, and then it 
paid, on a sliding scale, three per cent for 
a few years; then four per cent, and so on. 

So you see that even city bonds, when 
issued for public utilities, are not immune 
to trouble. Certainly in the Austin case 
the buyers of the bonds of both the 
privately owned water company and of the 
city plant lost money. I was sent there to 
study the situation, and I know. The only 


| ones who made money were the original 


promoters of the two plants and the lawyers 
who handled the funeral arrangements 
during the reorganization. 

My first article in this series was on 
railroad reorganizations. In that I stated 
that the immediate future would probably 


| offer many wonderful opportunities for 
| investors to make money by buying certain 


securities of newly reorganized railroads. 
Railroads are now unpopular. Hence, 


those now being reorganized will receive 


| Yes; 


very drastic treatment; while the pro- 
posed securities are in very little demand. 
the supply of reorganized railroad 


| securities now greatly exceeds the demand. 


Therefore such securities, if wisely selected, 


| should be a good purchase. 


Unpopular Securities 


My second article in this series was on 
industrial reorganizations. I therein stated 
that the present time probably did not 
offer many opportunities for investors to 
make money by buying securities of de- 
funct or recently reorganized industrial 
companies. Industrials are now too popu- 
lar. Hence, many of those now being re- 
organized are reorganized under inflated 
conditions. 

Moreover, the securities of industrial 
companies are in too great demand, The 
demand for reorganized and every other 
kind of industrial securities to-day too 
greatly exceeds the supply thereof. 

In this week’s article, the third and last of 
the series, we have been considering public- 
utility securities. The question, therefore, 
now rises: Does the present time offer 


| opportunities for investment in reorganized 
public utilities? Should stocks or bonds in 


| mendously popular now. 


street railway, electric power, lighting and 

water companies now be bought? 
Certainly such securities are not tre- 

They no longer 


| appear to be the shining gold mines they 


| seemed a dozen years ago. 


| becoming too popular. 
| missions are becoming too common. 


The public is 
Municipal ownership is 
Public-service com- 
No; 
we cannot class the public utilities with the 


getting too wise. 


| industrials and say that their condition to- 
| day is too rosy, that their securities are too 


| established. 





popular to consider. 

On the other hand: Are the public utili- 
ties to be classed with the railroads? I 
think not. The railroads are old and well 
The public utilities are still 
young, if not unsophisticated. Most rail- 
roads have had their troubles for a long 
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time, and have to a large extent become 
adjusted to therm. Many street railway, 
lighting and water companies have their 
troubles ahead of them. Their day of 
readjustment has not really come. 

Of course I do not mean that the rail- 
roads are to have no more trouble in years 
to come or that public utilities are to have 
nothing but troubles. There are and always 
will be exceptions to all rules. I simply 
mean that, whether considering railroads, 
industrials, public utilities or anything else, 
the wheel of fortune keeps going round. 
Some class of securities is always at the 
top; some always at the bottom; some are 
going toward the top and some are going 
toward the bottom. The law of action and 
reaction cannot be suspended. 


Action and Reaction 


In view of these facts I am neither bullish 
nor bearish on public utilities, as a whole. 
I feel sort of half-and-half, as the girl said 
when the proposing young man pressed her 
for a yes-or-no answer. I feel that this is 
no time to get optimistically crazy over 
public utilities; nor is it a time to get very 
bearish about them, whether reorganized or 
unreorganized. 

But this I will say: If you want to be on 
the safe side when buying public-utility 
securities, buy only such as have had their 
water squeezed out. There are enough of 
these to absorb all the idle money you may 
happen to have. 

One thing more: If possible, 
something near home. Buy securities in a 
company which operates in your com- 
munity and which you can watch. Re- 
member that though the field farthest aw ay 
looks the greenest it is not. If you cannot 
find anything good about home, and you 
must invest in some other locality, visit 
that locality, or write somebody there for 
first-hand information before investing. 
Certainly you are not justified in buying 
stock in a street railway or other company 
that operates in a distant city, which you 
have never visited and in which you have 
no well-informed acquaintances. 

Finally, do not be fooled by big names, 
big cities and big projects. The Illinois 
Tunnel Company is a case in point. This 
company, which was financed by big men 
of the big city of Chicago for a great big 
job, has been reorganized two or three 
times. 

Notwithstanding these pessimistic tales, I 
believe it to be good business to stick with 
any properly reorganized public utility. I 
am not a theologian, but I have always felt 
that there is a great similarity between reor- 
ganization and regeneration. I believe in 
both, and prefer to invest my hard-earned 
money in those corporations that have been 
reorganized, as on those individuals who 
have been “born again. 


buy into 


Editor’s Note — This is the third and last article 
in a series by Mr. Babson dealing with Reorganiza 
tion Opportunities 


The Lost Ranch 


C STER COUNTY, 
Democratic at the 
it went Democratic once before. In the 
early days of the territory, ranches were 
polling places. In 1882 Craig McDowell’s 
ranch was so designated. 

Just before the polls closed a cowboy 
rode into the yard with about three hun- 
dred ballots all marked for the straight 
Democratic ticket. The rider said he was 
from Wooley’s Ranch, and the votes were 
recorded and sent to Miles City, sixty-two 
miles away. 

The only difficulty with the vote—as de- 
veloped long after election— was that there 
was no such ranch in Montana. 


Montana, went 
last election—and 
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Accurate instruments are em- 
ployed to test each sheet of 
rubber, 
it comes from the rolls which 
prepare it for the tube-makers. 


A Goodyear Tube is not 
strong in one place and weak 
another. It is 
through. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


OODYEAR 
uniform 
weight 
sheets of which they are made 
are of uniform thickness and 
weight. 











Tubes are of 
thickness and 
because the rubber 


every yard or 80, as 


strong all 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Buy Tubes By Name:—Ask For Goodyear 


T is to your own interest to exer- 

cise the same care in buying 
tubes that you do in buying 
tires. 


For the very same reason that you 
choose Goodyear Tires because 
they are Goodyear, you should 
choose Goodyear Tubes. 


Ask for the tubes by name, as you 
ask for the tires. 


The quality of the one comple- 
ments the quality of the other. 
Both are the product of the 
same skilled Goodyear work- 
men. 


And as the tires are built for great- 
est service at the lowest cost, so 
are the tubes. 


In Goodyear Tubes, we have per- 
fected a process of construction 


This is known as 


Each sheet of 


that eliminates the causes of 
common tube troubles and pro- 
duces a tube of extra strength 
and extra thickness. 


These tubes are literally built up, 


layer upon layer, of pure gum, 
and the layers are welded into 
an air-tight tube. 


the laminated 
process. It aids us to detect 
and remove flaws which must 
go into tubes made by a ma- 
chine from a single piece of 


thick rubber. 


rubber that goes 
into a Goodyear Tube is in- 
spected most carefully. Each 
is measured for thickness. For- 
eign matter, which makes po- 
rous spots and sand holes, is 
easily seen and eliminated. 


So a Goodyear Tube is leak- 
proof; it holds the air pressure; 
it saves countless annoyances. 

At the weakest point of many 

tubes—the valve patch—Good- 

year Tubes show unusual 
strength. 


The Goodyear valve patch is not 

cemented on. It is vulcanized 
into the tube, and becomes an 
integral part. There is no chance 


fe YT leakage here. 


Goodyear Tubes are always gray 
—the natural color of pure vul- 
canized rubber. 

The extra thickness and extra 

quality of Goodyear Tubes result 

in extra service. 


Some sizes are | 2! 9% thicker than 


Thus all sizes wear better 


Yet Goodyear Tubes cost 


If 


If 





formerly; some of the larger sizes 
are 162/;% thicker. 


all are 
less liable to damage or pum 
ture. 


about 
the same as others; and they 
offer the extra advantages of 
better service, longer service and 
lower tube cost. 

you use Goodyear Tires, you 
know that they render extra 
service at lowest cost, and you 
will find that Goodyear Tubes do 
the same. 


you use neither Goodyear Tires 
nor Tubes, let the tubes prove 
to you that the Goodyear qual- 
ity in both is a real advantage. 
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THE CAR WHICH Top removable 
POPULARIZED YEAR-ROUND MOTORING = —Summer7 Op 
Just as in 1915 few bought a car that was not self-starting, so in 1916 included 
few will buy a car without an enclosed body of the Sedan type. Both 
are matters of motoring convenience and luxury which become indispen- 
sable as soon as they become known. 





The Jeffery Sedan Aas made known this last word in motoring convenience 
and luxury—and by so doing it has popularized yearround motoring. 
It is first in the history of the motor car business to offer you all the lux- 
ury and distinction of owning and driving a handsome motor Sedan—all 
possible motoring comfort on the coldest days—shelter from snow, sleet, 
wind, and rain—at a moderate price. 

It is built with such perfect craftsmanship that no car within five hundred 
dollars more than its price can fairly be compared with it. And the indi- 
vidually tailored Sedan top can easily be rrmoved— | 
giving you an admirable open motor car for 

pleasant-weather touring. 


Divided front seats afford easy access from the tonneau to the 
front compartment. - Windows, extra wide three-sixteenth inch 
crystal plate, ground and polished, adjustable for ventilation. 
Silk curtains. - Upholstery, grey whipcord —leather optional 


for seats. - Interior illumination from an electric dome light 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Standard 7-passenger Touring Car, $1035; 
without auxiliary seats, $1000 


Three passenger Roadster, $1000 


The Jeffery Six, $1450 


Prices F-0.B. 
Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


Illustrated 
booklet 
on peques: 
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“How could I stop him?” I asked. “He 
didn’t tell me he was going to cut loose, and 
the rules of the House forbid my going on 
the floor with a gag and a gang of kid- 
napers.”” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“What is there to do except grin and 
bear it, and try to figure ourselves out of it 
in some way?” 

“Huh,” he said, “I'll find some way! 
and he dashed out. That afternoon he sent 
for Canterbury to come to see him. Can- 
terbury sent back word that he regretted 
exceedingly he couldn’t come. He was 
composing some gems of deathless verse in 
the shape of limericks, he said, and couldn't 
possibly spare the time. 

It was as I expected. All the profes- 
sional reformers and soreheads and mug- 
wumps and others of that ilk straightway 
crawled under Canterbury's tent. It was 
pie @ la mode for those boys. They were all 
ininan hour. They grabbed the gonfalon of 
reform from the hands of Canterbury and 
tried to shove him to the rear row. There 
is no person in this world who has so keen 
an eye for the main chance as the pro- 
fessional reformer. He always is out and he 
always wants to get in. His whole theory 
of conduct is based on the proposition that 
you must do what he wants you to do, al- 
lowing you no volition in the matter. As 
many of us when in power have an obsession 
for doing what we want to do ourselves, the 
professional reformer invariably is hurled 
se because of his demands, ail spends 
the remainder of his reforming years in try- 
ing to get back. The difference between a 
reform movement in politics and an old- 
line party procedure is that we have bosses, 
while the reformers have leaders, and we run 
a machine, while the reformers conduct an 
organization. Most reform in politics is 
largely a matter of terminology and terminal 
facilities. 

One day, while the storm was still raging, 
H. W. Hutt came pompously into my room. 

“Senator,” he declaimed, “‘this is seri- 
ous, very serious.” 

“What is?” 

“These damning exposures of your meth- 
ods before and since the election of the Presi- 
dent. I am appalled. I am shocked. I am 
astounded. I had no idea that such things 
happened. It is incomprehensible to me, 
a lifelong member of our party. I can no 
longer give my allegiance to any leader 
who countenances, nay, participates in such 
crimes against the suffrages of a free people. 
I am opposed to you from this moment.” 

“So be it,” I said. “I shall try to bear 
up against the blow.” 

““What’s the matter with Hutt?” I asked 
Uncle Lemuel Sterry. “He’s flown the 
coop.” 

“Oh,” Uncle Lemuel replied, “ Broad 
didn’t let him in on the underwriting syn- 
dicate for the new trust.” 

Canterbury deserved better luck than he 
had in some of his support. Every old hack 
reformer jumped in after him, and most of 
them tried to get ahead of him. Men with 
grievances, men with delusions, men with 
disappointed ambitions, men with crank 
ideas, men who were failures and men who 
were frauds, joined his crusade eagerly. 
They had been standing on the sidelines, 
watching the game, hopelessly out of it; 
but here arrived Canterbury and declared 
his intention of organizing a new team, and 
they all rushed to join. I could call the 
roll of that outfit and tell what was gnawing 
each one of them. 

Still it wasn’t all that sort of support. 
There are plenty of earnest and sincere men 
in our country—and some in public life 
who have a sort of potential independence. 
Not many of them are strong enough to 
assert that independence individually, but 
all respond eagerly when some leader 
awakes. We oldsters always have to work 
with the knowledge that we are sitting over 
mined places, and that any day a chap may 
come along and light a fuse. We have our 
sentries and guards, and take the extremest 
precautions, but once in a while the mis- 
chief is done. After the explosion comes 
we know exactly what will happen. The 
professional soreheads and reformers will 
rush in. Also there will be a large influx of 
real men who feel that things are neither 
right nor just, and who generally are cor- 
rect. After the first flurry the strength and 
success of a movement of this kind depend 
on the abilities and honesty and unselfish- 
ness of the leaders more than on the virtue 





of the cause. That is why so many of them 
fail. Just as soon as they get well under 
way some of the leaders begin to look 
about to see what there is in it for them- 
selves. What a pleasant occupation poli- 
tics would be if we could find some means 
of abolishing the ulterior motive. 

I studied Canterbury carefully. It was 
beyond my political comprehension that he 
had staked his political all in this way with 
out the hope of winning a big prize. My 
problem was to find what he w Brow y Thi 
solved, I might be able to supply the need, 
although it would be difficult because he 
had stirred the country considerably. Still 
he must want something. What was it? 
I could not possibly conceive his action as 
based on an impersonal desire to rid the 
country of an evil—his conversion had been 
too sudden. I wondered if he had climbed 
to the top and had presidential aspirations 
Apparently not, for he went his way steadily 
and showed no signs of any such overwee: 
ing ambition. To all outward appearances 
he was earnestly and sincerely engaged in a 
real reform movement and nothing more 
He puzzled me. More than that, he troubled 
me. Indeed, he frightened me. 

We placed our reliance on the increased 
prosperity. We pooh-poohed the claims of 
the shouters th: ut anything like a bargain 
had been made, and said the gigantic 
financial operations were merely the result 
of our overwhelming American business 
genius and acumen. We trotted out the old 
flag, and shouted that we were seniy to 
stand on a platform and a policy that made 

that glorious emblem of the = and the 
free the banner of a prosperous people even 
braver and freer through this giant increase 
in our material resources. We stood pat 

we hadto. If wehad shownany weakness we 
would have been overwhelmed in a month. 

This policy had its effect, especially as 
our newspapers kept screaming at the peo 
ple that it was all a bugaboo put forth 
by a band of self-seeking politicians who, 
traitors to their own party, desired to wreck 
that party for their greedy advantages. 
But the clamor continued. The thing was 
so easily susceptible of plausible proof. The 
tariff was too high. The trusts had been 
formed and were forming. They were ab- 
surdly overcapitalized. The group of men 
connected with them had made enormous 
sums. The inflation was apparent. I never 
knew of a better talking issue in all my 
political experience. The movement of pro- 
test grew—we couldn’t stop it. Luckily no 
assault had been made on the President. 
He was kept out of it. I got the brunt of it 
and that didn’t worry me, except as to 
what the general result might be. 

The captains of high finance were in a 
funk. They had other and juicier melons to 
cut. They came running to me constantly 
with suggestions for allaying the outburst. 
Still they were not so indigo as to give any 
of their gains back, nor did they stop trying 
to get more. They looked to me to pull 
them out and I tried to, but it was heavy 
work. 

Meantime, the outcry became more in- 
sistent. Canterbury made other speeches. 
Independents in Congress followed him. 
Unfriendly newspapers held daily lynching 
purties in their columns, and the victims 
were the multimillionaires. The people ap- 
plauded. Nothing so tickles the proletariat 
as to see a multimillionaire roasting over a 
fire of public condemnation. The grievance 
isn’t personal, it is financial. Nobody can 
be really friendly toward a person who has 
more than he has, and when that person has 
millions the mass who have only dollars, 
and few of those, hate him joyously and 
rejoice over his discomforts. 

The President was concerned. We had 
many talks on the subject. He went so far 
as to make a speech or two of a reassuring 
and lamblike—so far as he was concerned 
nature. But the storm would not down. 
It continued for more than a year, skillfully 
kept alive by our opponents, and it was 
evident we must do something drastic. I 
asked the President to call a conference of 
our fellows—conference—there I go lapsing 
into the jargon of the political writer, to 
whom every talk, no matter how informal, 
between politicians or public officials in- 
variably is a conference. To be exact, this 
wasn’t a conference. It was a heart-to- 
heart discussion of ways and means among 
a badly scared lot of leaders, who saw their 
power and their pork being pushed away 
from them. 
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The Towel That Satisfies 


When you shake the water off your hands and reach 
for a towel, what do you get? We experimented for years 
to satisfy you at that moment—to give you a perfect 
towel —to make you unconsciously feel—satisfed. 


You want a clean, soft, absorbent, individual towel 
that dries the hands quickly and thoroughly and leaves 
the skin refreshed. 


These are a lot of virtues to expect in a towel—one 
that fills all of these requirements economically must be 
perfect indeed. 

Yet we have at last succeeded in meeting every one of 
these requirements in 


Scot Tissue Towels 


The Soft, Absorbent, Original Paper Towel 


As originators of the paper towel, we assumed the 
obligation of providing you with a towel that satisfies, not 
of disappointing you with a towel made to sell at a price. 
Che road was rough at times, but, as is always the case, 
quality finally conquered over makeshifts. 


Our unswerving aim has been to merit your approval 
whenever you turn with dripping hands and grasp a 
ScotTissue Towel. Thus we have served the public and 
protected it against the germ-carrying fabric towel, not by 
producing a substitute, but a genuine improvement. 

The new ScotTissue Cabinet minimizes waste and 
makes ScotTissue Towels the ultimate in efficient and 
economical towel service. It automatically delivers one 
towel at a time, folded, ready for use, which is the proper 
way to use a ScotTissue Towel. 

ScotTissue Towels are easy to buy. Your jobber and 
dealer nearby recommend them, because the satisfaction 
which Scot'Tissue Towels build is a permanent asset to 
them. Heads of businesses, schools, hotels, institutions, 
theatres and municipalities should write us before deciding 
on towel service. Send for samples and booklet: 


“Why You Should Install ScotTissue Towels” 


In order to insere cleanliness ScotTissue Towels are 
always packed in a dust-proof carton. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
723 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


~~ 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Fidig | iP 113 E. Austin Ave. 30 Church St. 
swels” : SAN FRANCISCO 


356 Market St. 
Address nearest office. 


Manzfacturers of ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


Towels in « roll for home ase. 


here are many uses for ScotTissue Towels that every housewife 


Ask for the booklet: 
“Why You Should Use ScotTissue Towels in Your Home.” 


should know about. 











EVENING POST 


We met and we talked for hours. Mas- 
ters was there, and Freeman, and Uncle 
Lemuel Sterry, and Peletiah Mortor, and 
many others of the tried and true—to 
themselves. We arrived at the White House 
by divers routes and in divers manners. I 
always laugh when I think of that secret 
convergence of these statesmen. It re- 
minds me of the way the padfooted Manson 
used to get tosee the President. Manson was 
compelled, by the political exigencies of 
his state, to oppose us and the Executive, 
although he was with us on the inside. 
When it became necessary for Manson to 
get into the White House he went round the 
Ellipse, waited until nobody was in sight, 
climbed over the iron fence and went up 
through the kitchen. And he’s not the only 
patriot who has entered that historic man- 
sion in similar clandestine manner. A good 
many of them have wished there was a tun- 
nel from the Capitol to the White House, in 
order that they might without detection 
play the political situation in their states, 
as one end, and the President as the other 
end, against the common people as the 
middle. 

We talked, but we arrived at no deter- 
mination. There seemed to be nothing to 
do. Finally Peletiah Mortor, discarding his 
Corn-Belt dialect and speaking normally, 
got up and said: 

“Mr. President, we are in a difficult sit- 
uation. The amount of public sentiment 
that has been aroused by this man Canter- 
bury and his followers in this matter is as 
great as it is disconcerting. It is necessary 
for us to disavow it, to disclaim liability, t 
shift responsibility, to get out from under. 


| Therefore we must find a scapegoat.” 


Everybody looked at me. I was uncom- 


| fortable. 


“All right,” I said. “I’m guilty. What 
do you want me to do? I’m ready.” 

“Pshaw!” Mortor replied. “I don’t 
mean you, Paxton. You are a senator in 
your own right, and have no official”’—1 
thought he bore down too hard on that 
word official—‘‘connection with the Ad- 
ministration. It is the Administration that 
is under fire and not you. We must find : 
Administration scapegoat.” 

The President frowned. 

“That does not appeal to me,” he said. 
**I fail to see where any member of my Ad- 
ministration is at fault, unless it is myself. 
And I can’t resign, can I, nor can I be im- 
peached. 

**You have no official act of mine as a 
basis of condemnation. However, if there 
is anything for me to do I am quite willing 
to take my share of the doing.” 

Mortor put his hand on the President's 
shoulder. 

“Oh, no, Mr. President,”’ he hurried to 
say, ““I do not mean you. You have noth- 
ing to do with it. Your record is clear. But 
we must have a scapegoat.” 

“Have you one in mind?” I asked. 

“The Attorney-General.” 

““MacGruder!”’ I shouted, jumping to 
my feet. ‘“‘MacGruder! Why, MacGruder 
has done nothing.” 

“That’s just it,” 
has done nothing. 


Mortor answered. ‘“‘He 
Fire him for that.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Eveless Eden 


L. EDSON, “the man from Arkan- 

e saw,”’ who was formerly a paragrapher 
on a New York newspaper, was wander- 
ing along Broadway one evening when he 
came on a suffragist mounted on a soap box 
and orating to a considerable crowd of 
people. 

“What would home be without a 
woman?” the lady was demanding ear- 
nestly. “‘Can any of you gentlemen within 
sound of my voice think of any home with- 
out a woman? Can you?’ 

ie: es, _ma’ am,” said Mr. Edson mildly; 

me can. 

“Oh, you can, can you?” said the 
suffragist with a slight tinge of sarcasm in 
her tone. ‘“‘Well, my dear sir, will you 
kindly tell us what kind of home it is?” 

“The Old Soldiers’ Home,” replied Mr. 


Edson. 
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com This 5t¢Ave. Style Book 


will SAVE. you many dollars — 


Did you know that you could shop in New York by 


mail—get your clothes made to your measure in 
the latest Metropolitan fashion—tailored by the best tailors 


that money can employ, and obtain more satisfaction and better 
fit—at less cost and trouble than the way youare now buying your clothes? 


Did you know that thousands of the best-dressed men throughout the country buy 


their clothes in just this way of the Bell Tailors of New York 


the big tailoring insti- 


tution that has, through its direct personal selling method, greatly reduced the cost 


of good made-to-measure clothes? 


The Bell Tailors have no salesmen, no agents, no out-of-town representatives of any 


kind. We sell direct to you, the wearer, by mail, and thus eliminate all these great 


selling costs that would otherwise make it necessary for us to charge many dollars 


more than we do. We send you our 


Style Book and 76 Samples FREE 


together with our simple measuring outfit, with which we guarantee any one can take 
your measure as expertly as any tailor. You select the cloth you want in the style you 


want it made, and we guarantee to fit you perfectly from the measurements you send, 


or you need not keep the clothes. By serving yourself you save yourself many dollars, and 


get better style, fit, and quality than in clothes bought in any other way. This is not 


merely a claim, but a guarantee —a guarantee which is backed by over 37 years’ service 


to the men of America. 


Special SUIT 


Made to Measure 


$1350 


*saving you ? ? ? dollars 


Here is the value which has made the Bell Tailors 
famous from coast to coast — it is the value that has 
served to introduce our tailoring to thousands of 
Post readers. 


We stake our reputation and future patronage of 
you and your friends on our special made-t 
measure suit at $13.50. 
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8 and 10 qt. sizes. 


No More Scalded Hands 
The strainer lip and lock cover of 
this vegetable cooker kettle make 
calding impossible. As you tip to 
pour you automatically /ock on the 
cover, The steam can’t escape . 
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for pouring. 
But because, in addition, every Aladdin utensil is a masterpiece of kitchen 
ware design and construction — because each piece is made, not as a man 
might make it, but as a woman would design the ideal kitchen ware for 
her own use. 


In every one of the nearly three hundred Aladdin utensils there stand 
out evidences of the two years’ thought and skill that experts have 
already devoted to making Aladdin more convenient to work with, 
easier to clean, more useful, sanitary and durable. 


Just glance at the special Aladdin features shown in the left hand column. 
These are just a few things out of many. Then go to your dealer’s — 


Handles That Fit The Hand look over the Aladdin line. 
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Continued from Page 15 


“How very odd!” he said, and felt over 
the surface of his sock. “There is nothing 
here that could have done this.” 

**Maybe a nail has dropped into the cuff 
of your trouser,” suggested the friend. 

**Possibly,”’ said Lord Louis. He turned 
it down and revealed a triangular piece of 
porcelain about an inch long. “‘ Dear me!” 
he said. “How did this get here? Ah! I 
know. I smashed a plate to-day and one of 
the pieces must have slipped in here un- 
noticed.” 

“That’s it,” said the friend; and, taking 
the fragment, he held it up to the light. 
**Hum!” he commented. “‘ You didn’t lose 
much when you broke this. Japanese imi- 
tation of eggshell, is it not?” 

“On the contrary,” said Lord Louis 
rather coldly, “‘it is one of the finest speci- 
mens I have had the good fortune to ex- 
amine. I have the rest of the plate here if 
you would care to see it.””. He undid the 
plate and put it into his friend’s hands. 

“You have cemented it already,” re- 
marked that gentleman. 

“Yes,” said Lord Louis, unexpectedly 
adding: “‘Good heavens!” For it suddenly 
occurred to him that the plate before him, 
so far as the actual number of pieces was 
concerned, was intact. There was no room 
for another fragment 

When he had explained the reason for his 
ejaculation his companion was duly aston- 
ished. Lord Louis took the lately discov- 
ered piece and examined it minutely. 

“You were right,” he said. “This is 
common Japanese.”” He turned it over in 
his hand. ** Now what in the world is that 
for?”’ And he pointed to a seal of white 
wax, from which a short length of catgut 
was protruding. 

**Looks like a bit of fishing cast,” said 
the friend. He bent over for a closer scru- 
tiny. “Yes; itis. That particular knot on 
the inner side is only tied by anglers.” 

Lord Louis’ brows contracted Dark 
thoughts were chasing through his brain. 

“With your permission,” he said, “‘we 
will chalk up the score and finish our game 
upon another occasion.” 

Whereupon he wrapped up the plate, put 
the small piece in his waistcoat pocket and 
hurriedly left the club. So great was his 
agitation he failed to observe that his sock 
suspender, which in the excitement of his 
discovery he had not refastened, was trail- 
ing along behind him, gathering dust and 
fluff with every step he took. 

It has been hinted that Lord Louis Lewis 
was no fool. Once fairly started on the trail 
he followed it with commendable accuracy. 
A minute examination of the morsel of 
china in his pocket revealed the fact that 
the cast had become kinked just where it 
joined the wax and had, in consequence, 
broken. From this observation he recon- 
structed, with unswerving perception, the 
whole scheme of which he was to have been 
the victim. He realized now why the shop 
had been unlighted; why the plate had 
been thrust into his hands so unceremo- 
niously and before he had time to fix his 
glasses. The sensation of the plate’s moving 
from his finger tips was easily explained. 

He smiled grimly at the recollection of 
having been lured into Simon’s parlor. Ob- 
viously this was done to allow the exchange 
to be made between the real and the spuri- 
ous plate. It was clear that some disaster 
had occurred to the real one before he came 
upon the scene, and this plot had been 
hatched that the two dealers might recover 
their loss at his expense. 

Lord Louis carefully considered what 
course of action he should pursue. He dis- 
liked the idea of carrying the matter into a 
court of law, on account of the publicity in 
which he would become embroiled. In con- 
sequence he decided to deal with it himself 
and forthwith addressed a note to Simon 
and Palliser asking them to cal! on Monday 
at eleven-thirty. 

At this point of his thoughts the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck twelve. Realizing 
that the Sabbath had begun, Lord Louis 
banished from his mind all further consid- 
erations and betook himself to bed. The 
effect of an English Sunday, with its single 
visit to church, gentle walk on the downs, 
afternoon nap, and the supper of cold roast 
beef, acted as a soporific to his tired nerves. 
When he arose on the following morning he 
felt himself refreshed and capable of meting 
out justice with a steady hand. 

Punctual to the appointment, Palliser 
and Simon presented themselves and were 








shown into a comfortable smoking room 
They had not long to wait before Lord 
Louis, immaculately dressed and wearing 
in his buttonhole a pink Malmaison, 
entered the room. 

Taking the chair by the writing table, he 
graciously invited the twain to be seated. 
After a few well-balanced phrases regarding 
the weather he begged Simon to present his 
account. This being placed in his hands, he 
adjusted his pince-nez and read the con- 
tents aloud: 

“*Simon Caleb, Art Dealer, to Lord Louis 
Lewis, of Bruton House, Clifton. To break- 
ing one Eggshell Plate, value £500. Price, 
£500.” 

He laid the bill upon his desk. 

“Mr. Caleb,” he said, “you consider 
this claim to be a just and fair one?” 

Simon hesitated. 

“Your lordship said you'd be willing to 
pay it,”” he remarked rather huskily. 

“*I did,” said Lord Louis. “‘ But I merely 
wished to know if your conscience was 
clear.’’ Simon nodded and fixed his eyes or 
the picture rail. “I understand,’’ pursued 
the peer, “that your reason for valuing this 
plate so highly is a family one. I am assum 
ing that, had it not been the property of 
your uncle, you would have been willing to 
accept less.”’ 

“1 might,” 
to say.” 

“It would only make the difference of a 
pound or two,” said Palliser. “Four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven at the lowest.” 

Lord Louis arched his brows. 

“Do you value your uncle’s association 
at only three sovereigns?”’ he asked. 

‘That's all,” said Simon. 

“You will forgive me if 1 speak bluntly,” 
said Lord Louis; “but I have reason to be- 
lieve that your uncle, whoever he may be, 
had nothing to do with this plate—that he 
exists merely as a figure of the imagination. 
I beg you will not so forget yourself as to 
interrupt me. This plate was stolen from 
my collection some twelve years back by a 
maidservant of the name of Ann Minter. 
You obtained it from her aunt for the price 
of sixpence.” 

Simon and Palliser gasped. 

“I can substantiate every word I have 
uttered,” said Lord Louis, leaning back in 
his chair. 

“But even if that 
Simon. 

Lord Louis placed his finger tips together. 

“You are doubtless aware it is my cus- 
tom to insist upon a fair division of profits 
between the owner and the dealer in mat- 
ters of this kind. I am afraid, Mr. Caleb, 
this will reduce your check to—let me see 
two hundred and forty-eight pounds ten 
shillings. I am now going to fetch the plate. 
Pray excuse me if I leave you for a mo- 
ment.”” And, with a bow, he withdrew. 

“Here’s a go!” said Palliser. “He'll 
stick to what he says. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Simon. “You're the 
loser. Your share’ll pay the old woman 
not mine.” 

Palliser gripped him by the arm. 

“None of that!”’ he said. “ We are part- 
ners in this deal. Do one crooked thing and 
I'll show up the whole game.” 

Simon beat the air in impotent rage. 

“It’s all your fault,” he said. “ You and 
your rotten plan!” 

“Don’t make a row,” said Palliser. “A 
hundred and fifty is better than nothing. 
Will you play fair!” 

Simon threw back his head. 

“Fair?” he exclaimed. “Fair! 
nice one to talk about fair.” 

At this juncture Lord Louis, carrying th 
cemented plate, reéntered the room. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, “what deci- 
sion have you arrived at?” 

“To accept the offer,” said Palliser. 

“Are you agreeable to that course, Mr 
Caleb?” said Lord Louis, turning to Simon. 

“I suppose so,”” growled that gentleman, 
upon whom Lord Louis’ aphorisms on the 
subject of self-control had failed to make 
an impression. 

“Capital!” said Lord Louis. “We will 
now proceed with our next inquiry.” 

Palliser looked up quickly. 

“Next?” he queried. 

“That is what I said,” remarked Lord 
Louis. “ Here I have the plate. You will see 


said Simon. But it’s hard 


is true ’ began 


You're a 


that, to the best of my ability, I have re- | 


assembled the broken pieces. Pray observe 


there is not a single splinter missing.” 
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jus Indian 
our Models 


$215 to $275 


16 Indian Featherweight 


ree Power - 3 Speed 
$150 


1916 Indian Bicycle 
Tl Models — Adultand Juvenile 


Count the Indians on the road ! 


Now There's An 














For Everybody ! 


greater service protec- |” 
tion than ever before. 

To motorcyclists, it 
introduces a new 
standard of twin cyl- 
inder efficiency in the 
new Indian 

Powerplus Motor 
Stock Powerplus motors develop 15 to 18 horse 
power, dynamometer tests, and roll 70 miles an hour 
without “tuning up.” ; 
Fewest parts in construction mean least wear; all H 


enclosed moving parts mean cleanliness and silent 


ae nerated power. 


Light reciprocating parts insure rapid acceleration, 
ant pickup to 60 miles an hour in 30 seconds! 


ins 


ee) 


1916 


This is the A. B. C. of motorcycles—a real 
cv le, dev eloped along true motorcycle lines —not a 
It meets the demand of thousands 


motor bicycle. 
who desire power and 
fortable and accessible 


ple mechanism, lightness in weight and consequent 


ease of handling. 


Such is the FEATHERWEIGHT—Indian quality 


throughout —designed 


practical riding at small initial cost and minimum 


upkeep. 


re ady 


nou 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


701 State Street 


(Largest Motorcycle 


Then come the little brothers of the 


Handsome Motocycle and Bicycle Catalogues | 


HE enlargement 
of the Indian line 
offers the purchaser of 
any type of two wheel- 
er more certified value 
for his money and 


Built-inendurance gives long 3 
life. Indian has 81 steel drop 
forgings throughout — more 
than any other motorcycle. 


“« 


In comfort, it is the “Pull 
man of Motorcycles.” Indian 
Cradle Spring Frame, an ex- 
clusive feature, absorbs road 
shocks, increases life of ma- 
chine and tires. 

Tothose who desire a motor 
cycle of moderate speed, simple 
mec hanical design, and small 
initial cost, Indian offers the 


Featherweight 


motor. 


speed in modified form, com- 
locomotion at low price, sim 





for comfort, convenience an 


big Indian Motocycle— 


Indian Bicycles 


Built with the same 





care 
and same high quality of ma 
terials as used in the Indian 
Motocycle. Clean, strong, | 


graceful, they represent a full 
hundred cents worth ot Ind an } 
value foreverydollaryouspend 
Indian standard 
built 
advanced style thought as the 
famous Motocycle, Indian Bi- 
cycles unquestionably lead the 
held in 
keep, easy driving, and 


througho at; 
entirely with the same 





long wear, low uf 
fine 


appearance. | 


A postal will bring your copy 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Put a Roof of Neponset Shingles 
on Your House—Then Let it 
Rain, Snow and Blow 


These shingles won't leak or curl, split, rust or decay, swell 
or shrink. ‘They are handsome, they are spark-proof, they are 
economical—-their double width cuts the cost of laying, and 
reduces cracks and nail-holes. 





They are made of the same standard waterproof and fire- 
resisting materials that have been thoroughly tested in our famous 
Paroid Roofing. Hundreds of singi-/ayer Paroid Roofs laid 18 
years ago (when this roofing was first made) are still in perfect 
condition. Several /ayers of these same materials are what you 
get in Neponset Twin Shingles when laid. They are saturated 
through and through with high-grade asphalt—the best known 
waterproohng material. 


Neponset ‘I'win Shingles are made in gray, dull red and dark 
green. Dotted all over the United States you will find Neponset 
Shingle roofs. Notice their attractiveness. 

The cost of a Neponset Twin Shingle roof is much less than 
either slate or tile. It gives lasting satisfaction in appearance as 
well as in service, 

Send for Free Booklet 
‘Repairing and Building" gives information about Neponset Shingles; 
Proslate Shingles (red and green); also Neponset Wall Board, Paroid 
Roofing, Neponset Waterproof Building Paper and Neponset Floor 
Covering. 


BIRD & SON 251 Neponset Street 
Established 1795 E. Walpole, Mass. 
Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building 
New York Washington 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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| his bootlaces. 
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“Tt is marvelous how well your lordship | 
has done the job,” said Palliser with an 
effort to appear appreciative. 

Lord Louis smiled. 

“T am grateful for your good opinion,” 
he said. “‘ Now, gentlemen, it is here that I 
am in need of your advices. How comes it, 
since the plate is intact, that I find myself 


| with a piece left over?” 


Simon swallowed heavily. 

“Can’t say that I follow your lordship’s | 
meaning,” said he. 

Drawing from his pocket the fragment of 


| china that had fallen into his-trouser leg, 


Lord Louis placed it before them. 
“There!” said he. “I found this in the 
cuff of my trouser. It was not there when I 
entered your shop, for my clothes are care- 
fully brushed in every part; but it was 
there soon afterward. I think your imagi- 
nations will supply you with the circum- 
stances that caused this piece of very 
indifferent Japanese china to have arrived 
where I have indicated. I am also of the 
opinion that you could offer an excellent 
reason for the existence of this morsel of 
white wax on the under side of the rim 


| with the catgut attachment.” 


Palliser stooped and busied himself with 
Simon rose and walked un- 
steadily toward the window. | 
“T await your explanation,” said Lord | 
Louis; then, as no answer came, he struck 
the table a heavy blow. With a fine disre- | 
gard for trivialities, he made no effort to 
stem the tide of ink that, as a result of his | 
violence, flowed from the inverted pot. 
“Your silence condemns you,” he said. 


, 


| “You stand accused of a fraud both base 
| and despicable. 


Such conduct cannot go 
unpunished. I have decided to act in the 
following way.” 

With inexorable justice Lord Louis com- 
manded that each of the dealers should pay 
to the old lady from whom the plate had 
been obtained a sum of fifty pounds. Pal- 
liser’s protest that he had no money was 
waved aside. Lord Louis reminded him 
that he was himself indebted to Palliser for 
much about that sum. This he proposed to 
pay, in person, to Ann Minter’s aunt. Fail- | 
ing implicit obedience, he would place the | 
matter forthwith in the hands of the police. | 

“Though little versed in the law,” wound | 
up the peer, “I am confident you would 
both meet with a severe sentence.” 

There is little more to narrate. The es- 
sence of attack being in surprise, Lord 
Louis’ bombshell completely routed the 
two dealers, who, after accepting his terms, 
made their retreat with all available speed. 

The door having closed behind them, | 
Lord Louis mopped up the dripping ink 
with a clean sheet of blotting paper. This | 
done, he lit a cigarette and settled down, 
with unruffled calm, to peruse the leading 
article in the Connoisseur. 

In direct contrast to this cameo of per- 
fect breeding was the behavior of Simon 
and Palliser. Without a word having passed 
between them, they took the road leading 
toward the suspension bridge; and it was 
not until they had reached the dead center | 
of that interesting structure that the full 
blast of their feelings found expression. 

The fight itself was more remarkable for 
its intensity than for any particular exhibi- 
tion of skill. 

In answer to the magistrate’s inquiry the | 
tollkeeper was unable to state which of the 
two combatants was the aggressor. The 
desire to kill appeared to be equally dis- 
tributed. Other witnesses declared that, 
had the parapet of the bridge been a few 
inches lower, neither of the twain would 
have been alive to attend the legal pro- 
ceedings which occurred on the following 
day before a crowded court. 





His Promise 


MOBILE man who was continually 

hard up had so many notes at the bank 
he could not leave town except on Sundays 
and holidays. He had a note falling due 
every banking day. He dropped into a 
bank one day and spoke genially to the 
president. 

“T came in to fix up that little matter of 
mine,” he said. “I'd like to renew it for a 
time.” 

The bank president had the note on his 
desk. He picked it up and studied it care- 
fully. “Jim,” he finally said, “‘I don’t think 
this note is made out properly.” } 

“Why not?” asked the alarmed bor- | 
rower. 

“It reads: ‘I 
promise to renew. 


| 


promise to pay’—not ‘I 
oe 
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Don’t Let Germs of Disease 
Work Havoc in Your Home 


You can depend upon Lysol to safe- 
guard you and yours. Never be without 


The tried and tested 
Antiseptic — Disinfectant — Germicide 


Lysol has 2’ times the germicidal 
strength of carbolic acid; not caustic. 
Use Lysol in sickrooms; bathrooms; 
kitchens; cellars; stables; for garbage 
cans, bugs, roaches. Wherever germs 
breed Lysol 
should be used. 








i. 














Three Sizes: 
25c, 50c, $1.00 
Lysol is concentr 

It is used dilut 
water A bottl 
long time Sold 
Druggists 
Important — Be sure 
get Lysol itself. I 
round bottles with the 
gnature of Lehn & Fink 
on the label. 
Helpful Booklet *‘Home 
Hygiene,”’ Mailed FREE 


Manufac- . 85 
turing ¢ William St 
Chemists ~ New York 











Splendidly built and adapted to the most scien 
tie play. Great experts say that the Burrowes 
Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the 
pest made 

No special room needed—can be mounted on 
dining or library table, or on its own legs or fold- 
ing stand. Put up or taken down in a minute 


Down FREE 


TRIAL 


A few cents a day (payable monthly) will soon 
make you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. Sizes range up 

to 41/2 x 9 feet (standard). Cues, balls, etc., free. 

No Red Tape—On receipt of first in 

stallment we will ship Table Play on 

it one wee If unsatisfactory return 

it, and on its receipt we will refund 

your deposit This ensures you a free 

trial. Write for catalog giving prices, 

terms, et 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 

820 Center Street 

PORTLAND 

ME. 








Write today for our 15-day FREE = 

trial offer of the New 1916 “ Intensitone " model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvelously covers eight adjust 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


The complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a wonderful aid for defective hearing 
Instrument hardly noticeable 

° Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Book (oo. in Geainess. sent 
Free. It explains our low direct prices to you. 15 
day free trial offer f you are a sufferer from deaf 
ness, or if you have a deaf friend, don't fail to write 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration 

MEARS EARPHONE CoO., Inc. 

Dept. 2353 45 West 34th St.. New York, N Y. 
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That’s The Advice of America’s 
Foremost Physicians 

uf Keeping the house comfortably wary and keeping the 

~ coal bill from growing wacomfortably /arge are, and 


should be important considerations with every home owner. 


But there is avother thing which is at least a million times 
more important. It is Aea/th. 







































































































How Heating Systems Affect | 6h 
£ YY | 
Your Health | 
i i 
Colds, Throat Troubles, Headaches, and those uglier diseases, Pneumonia and | 
Tuberculosis, are seldom known in homes that are properly heated. l} 
- | 
For proper heating now includes ventilation— the constant pumping of fresh, clean, 
pure, warm, life-giving oxygen into every room; and the simultaneous discharge of 
the foul, dead air which accumulates wherever people breathe and live. td 
A properly-constructed, properly-installed Warm Air Heating and Ventilating System 
‘| gives complete ventilation three times per hour! Under favorable conditions it may be 
11\| even faster—/five times per hour—every éwelve minutes! 
1H] . . : . ' , | 
\| Compare this to other Heating Systems. Do you know any other method which 
| automatically removes the foul, dead air and restores fresh, invigorating air? * TRADE MARK 
2 t 
. t 
SS On Dependable Warm Air ||} | 
| How To Know a Good Furnace eee : 
1 2 “ PrgA > ae Furnaces You Will Find 
oan ° vere are scores oO arm IT eating am entilating Systems ii! . 
— I! A Warm Air Some are dependable and efficient, some are not—just as in any man the Above Label o 
e ufacturing industry. 
Heating System But any Warm Air System which bears the Trade-Mark shown on 
is Pp ‘ re ed upo solt \ 0, you « ea ed of bot! . “4 He 
1. Affords fresh, pure air this page can be relied upon absolutely. So, you can | | Every Registered Associa- | 
_ >? ™ . . healthful and economical Heating if you deal with a Heating Cont t | ° } 
2. Affords ample moisture. who sells Furnaces upon which this Trade-Mark appears tion Dealer Shows This 
; 2 ie metee te Baas ere And it is easy to find such a man because there is one or more in eve Trade-Mark In His Store, 
' ; —- town; and the Trade-Mark is prominently displayed in | tor . ° 
costs insignificant ; In His Windows and In | 
' lasts a lifetime . Hi ee | 
1 is Advertising. 
 &: Dekeegn aie Heating Plans FREE | g 
= e lower than any other, Ihe work of installing a Heating System is neither difficult nor « 
5. Gives even temperatures pensive. But experience has proven that costly mistakes in installation 
in all parts of the house; are often made unless the job had first been planned by a technica 
gives quicker heat; trained man—a heating and ventilating engineer 
adaptable to coldest or We have decided, therefore, to offer expert counsel to every hom« 
mildest weather. owner who contemplates the purchase of a Heating Plant. Simply send 
( Din ciliate . sight! us the coupon below and we will draft for you, free of charge, a 
. oe ars ate Ey I “tailor-made” Heating Plan that exactly fits your house 
‘ and never in the way. | 
7. Simple and safe to | Get This A ding Book D = 
* hee et ihis Astoun ing 00 Rtiong) 
1, 8. Adds to the rental or It deals broadly with Heating. It discusses irst Cost, D entilag, 
selling value of any | Up-keep Cost, Fuel Cost, Importance of Proper Ing tallation $t. A.) an 
ecg ra and, finally, that greatest of all subjects, HEALTH G 
We quote the word for word statements of physicians of I 
nation-wide fame—men who know the harmful effects of 
dead air—and the vitalizing effects of clean, fresh air Q 
Get this v iluable information now! Then plan your 
i ett ent fr ha ba tem Don't wait till s mer Ww i t g 4 tractor 
rice. Spring is the t to insta Today is the time to take the fr ep. 
UpOr t brings 1 the : Book and a detailed H Plan f w iH 
e dea s not ready members of this Ass'n sh Q bD 
ecretary for particula Get on the list at once 
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Make Walking As Easy 
As Talking 


HEN a man walks briskly and blithely 
they say of him in the Far East, that 
his heart is in his heels. 


Now, watch how naturally you fall into a 
quick-step when the Wingfoot Air Cush- 
ions begin to coax your feet! 


“Walk briskly!” they say, and then, “More 
briskly still’ —and the first thing you know, 
a smile is on your face, and your blood 
has begun to sing. 


So the old proverb works the other way 
around—the light heel helps to make the 
light heart, and all the world looks brighter 
and better. 


Walking does become as easy as talking 
when you wear Wingfoot Air Heels— 
especially when another pair of Wingfoot's 
is walking at your side. 


If a lighter, livelier tread means nothing to you 
— if you don’t care for the added lift the 


GoopD YEAR Air Cushions give your heel—then any 


ING**FO OT heel at all will do. 


a But if all these things are worth while—if you 
AIR, HEELS want to make walking as easy as talking 


don't say “rubber heels” but—‘I want Wing- 
foot Air Heels.” 


Wingfoot Heels have two distinctive features: The 
guaranteed strength and quality of the material 
used; and the raised edges of the air cushions. The 
raised edges combat slipping —while the air cushions 
themselves add walking-life and wearing-life— sold 
by cobbler shops and shoe stores everywhere, fifty 
cents a pair put on 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE FLIGHT 


Continued from Page 11 


south again to Tejon, and up the hot, close 
cafon through the pass into the winds of 
the Antelope Valley. Once in the Antelope, 
and he would be near his journey’s end. 


iv 


INCE leaving the deserts of the Tulare 

region Duncan had traveled as much as 
possible by night. That was the only safe 
way. He knew that the police were at last 
on his trail. They did not as yet know 
where to look, but, thanks to the forgotten 
trouser guards, they knew what to look for. 

He was nearing his place of refuge now. 
He had come down the upper Antelope in 
the early hours of the morning, passing 
Neenach post office at daybreak, and now 
was in the familiar cafion striking south 
from the Antelope toward Elizabeth Lake. 
It was still early—too early for travelers 
from the Lake. No need to pass another 
night in the brush. He would be home by 
sunrise or very soon thereafter. 

His place of refuge, toward which he had 
been heading, was an old board cabin he 
had bought under the name of Pierre Sol- 
nay. It had previously been owned by a 
bee farmer; it was still owned by one, for 
he had bought the business as well as the 
house and ground. This cabin he had 
stocked with supplies sufficient to last until 
the following spring or summer; with 
books, too—he had sent out books. He had 
even had the foresight to introduce himself 
in Lancaster and Fairmont, so that people 
would know who he was and how he looked 
without making a mystery of him. The 
best time to adopt a disguise is before it is 
needed. For the rest, he need not leave the 
house again all winter, and no one the wiser. 

The road followed the edge of the cafion, 
which was really a narrow valley of a grade 
mild enough to ride. Four miles more and 
he would be at the foot of the last stiff 
climb. Two miles beyond that was the 
black bowlder. Here he would turn sharply 
to the right, up an almost obliterated trail, 
and climb a steepish hill. His ranch lay a 
mile and a half past the summit of the hill, 
at the end of the trail. Beyond was noth- 


ing—only a wilderness of mountains and 
canons. He had no near neighbors. The 
trail was used only by himself. 

Once at the ranch, he was safe until 
spring. Or, of course, he could remain 
longer, ordering supplies by stage. He 


could even include new trouser guards with 
his purchases if he wished. 

The idea made him nervous. If he could 
but gain the black bowlder without meeting 
anyone he would never think of trouser 
guards again! He had an impulse to throw 
his bicycle into the brush, strip off the 
rope-ends from his ankles, and do the re- 
maining distance on foot along the moun- 
tain ridge. He even weighed the matter 
mentally; but, as he clearly perceived, he 


would have to return for the bicycle—he 
was too near home to hazard that clew; and 
meantime there was more danger of its 


being found by some wandering cattleman 
than there was of his being identified as 
Duncan on that lonely road coming up out 
of the desert. 

‘A bold heart for present danger! 
Gracian. 

What a fool he was getting to be! The 
significance of the trouser guards might 
never have been perceived by the police. 
The thing to do was to act boldly, as Gra- 
cian would have done; as he himself had 
done at the station. He was beginning upon 
a new life. Well, then, begin upon it! 

He had hardly arrived at this firmer men- 
tal position when he heard the rattle of a 
wagon coming down the cafion somewhere 
ahead. What would a sharp-eyed stranger 
see in a travel-stained wheelman like him 
on a lonely desert road? What did the po- 
lice descriptions say? What could they say 
after the finding of a pair of trouser guards 
in his room, and no bicycle? No bicycle! 
There lay the point of the blunder. Fore- 
sight! Wisdom! He had not thought of 
that until this instant. 

There was no time to reason the thing 
out. Springing from his saddle he dragged 
his bicycle from the road and ran with it to 
the concealment of a cluster of manzanita 
bushes. The wagon presently rumbled past 
and that danger was over. After waiting 
and listening for a short time, to make sure 
there was no second wagon, he cut diago- 
nally across to the road, again climbed into 
the saddle, using the pedal mount, and 
pushed on up the cafion. No other team 


” says 


appeared, to frighten him. Before long he 
was climbing the grade, and a little later 
he was at the black bowlder and, a little 
later still, in sight of his own familiar cabin 

He was home at last! With trembling 
fingers he unlocked the door. Swinging it 
wide he dragged his whee! inside after him, 
closed the door, opened the windows. He 
no longer had any fear of the Oakland police 
They would never find Duncan now! 

He looked round. Nothing had been 
disturbed. Before leaving he had been so 
thoughtful as to charge the stove with wood 
and kindlings, ready for his return. He 
now touched a match to the paper. Fried 
eggs were quickly prepared and a pint and 
a half of exquisite coffee. Then, with a sigh 
of content, he threw himself upon the bed, 
dressed as he was, laid his arm over his 
eyes to shut out the light, and went to 
sleep. For he was very tired. 


In the brush-covered mountains on the 
desert side of Southern California game is 
commonly found by tracking. A hunter 
will work along a mountainside until he 
comes to a spoor, and then follow it until he 
comes to the deer. A good hunter can tell 
from the track alone how long since the ani- 
mal passed, his speed, his state of mind, his 
weight, and almost anything else he desires 
to know; and he can follow such a track al! 
day, over grass, over rocks, or even through 
a confusion of tramplings made by other 
deer. 

A man who has lived in these mountains 
thus gets into the habit of watching the 
ground, even when in the saddle. Not only 
for game—any tracks are interesting after 
one has learned to interpret them, those 
made by man the most interesting of all 
They give him something to occupy his 
mind. There is a vast difference 
interest and suspicion. 

Deputy Sheriff Frost was jogging along 
the Elizabeth Lake road, idly watching 
Duncan's stale bicycle track and the almost 
as stale superimposed wagon track. The 
bicycle track had lain underfoot all morn 
ing along the Tejon Pass road, in the Val 
ley. He had soon determined its direction; 
a short hill gave him that information. Ifa 
rider is climbing, his wheel track will sway 
from side to side somewhat; whereas if he 
is descending, it will lie true and straight 
Beyond that he was not much interested in 
it. Almost everyone in this region of good 
roads owned a bicycle. Neither was he par 
ticularly interested in the wagon tracks 
after noting that the vehicle was supplied 
with mule traction and was headed north 

In fact, his mood was not one of interest 
but of disgust. He had just lost a bad Mex 
ican named Morro, wanted for cattle rus 
tling, by escape over the Kern County line 

Frost was riding slowly up the caifion 
absent-mindedly keeping the road ahead of 
him in the picture, when he came to the 
point where Duncan had turned out for the 
wagon. He awoke with a start and pulled 
up. An interesting little story of some kind 
lay there in the sand. 

The bicycle track stopped abruptly 
dently the rider had been in such a hi 
that he leaped from his saddle while still in 


between 


Evi 


motion—you could see where his feet had 
landed—and dragged his machine flatwise 
out of the road. Why was that? Rattle- 
snake? He went on for a short distance 


No snake. Bear? He smiled contemptu- 
ously. This was not a bear country. He 
rode on farther until he came to the point 
where Duncan had again mounted his 
wheel. 

Then he sat up straight. The 
track now lay above the wagon track in- 
stead of beneath! 

He rode back to the place of dismour 
ing, and from there followed the tracks of 


bie 


+ 


bicycle and rider across the sandy flat to 
the manzanita bushes. The story needed 
no enlarging. The man, whoever he was 


had jumped from his machine and run at 
top speed to that hiding place in order to 
avoid meeting the wagon. Why? Why 
should an honest man be afraid to meet a 
farmer in a wagon? He decided to 
into the matter. He would follow the fel 
low and see where he was going and who 
he was. 


look 


Duncan, in his dream, thought he heard 
someone speak sharply to him; but, ir 
stead of responding, he lay for a moment in 
the warm glow of returning consciousness, 
trying to remain asleep. It was not until a 
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relaxation for mind and body « 
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Daughters 
gracefulness and poise around 
these expert Brunswick Home 
lables. Such fairopponents and 
such royal sport ma 


soon at vie lop 


keany home 
) , 
young JolRs 


bill irds 


rendesvous of 


Parents write how 


In Sizes 
to Fit All “ 


Homes 


Yes, regardless of room, 
thereisnowaman’'ssize Bruns 
wick ( arom ofr Pocket silliard 


lable that yourhomewilleasily 
accommodate 

All Brunswick Home Tables 
regardless of size or style , are 
masterfully built of rare 
beautiful woods ( 
Monarch Cushions 
ol experts; 
liard beds 
celled 

‘Quick Demountable”’ 
Brunswicks goon topof library 
or dining tables 
folding or quick 
legs. ( 
and taken down in a 


and 
senuine 
thechoice 
fast ever-level bil 


and accuracy unex 


or come with 
detachabk 
an be set up anywhere 


yilty 


“Grand” and “Baby Grand” 


Are really the celebrated Bruns 
wick regulatior tables, modifed 
only to harmonize with | 
roundings 





Famous Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Table that brings you 
33 rollicking games. 


O get full enjoyment out of home life, 
accept our 30-day trial offer and sample the witch 
ery of Carom and Pocket Billiards mm your home. 


now giving 







Brunswick “Convertible” 
Library-Billiard Table 


Showing top partly removed. 


Play Billiards 


At Home For a Life-Time 
| Soon Paid at 10c a Day 






thousands this golden 


ach day. 
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Send today for our free bil 
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Brunswick Tables 
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Conve bike Brunswich 
perfect dining and library tabl 
that wive mentihe carom 
pocket billiards too 

Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 

Complete Playing Outfit 
class Brunswick quality B 
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See these beautiful tables ir 
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Dept. 32K, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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The Tobacco Quality We Guarantee 
Was Once Enforced By Law 


In the old, old days, so great was the reputation of “best 
Virginia tobacco”, that to preserve its fair name a law was 
passed fixing a high standard of quality. Any tobacco crop 
that failed to meet these requirements could not be legally 
marketed. 





“Constables are strictly enjoined”, 
“to make 


says an old time writer, 
‘iligent search in destroying such crops; a law 
indeed for which, to the credit of the Virginians, there is 
seldom occasion.” 

Is it any wonder that Virginiatobacco, protected bylaw and 
by the honor of its producers, attained the tobacco perfec- 
tion and the international popularity that belong to it today? 


In DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is this fra- 
grant, honey colored, Virginia tobacco at its best,—the re- 
sult of 300 years of improvement in cultivation and curing. 


And behind it is our absolute guarantee that there is no 
better Granulated Tobacco made. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco CG. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Besides the regular packing, DUKE’'S 
MIXTURE is aise pe d in attractive 
S on. glass jars, convenient for den or 
office, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 
supply you 


| granted; 


| wrecked my 
| both.” 


| questions. 


| bed. 


| Frost. 
forehead, as if dazed. 
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second call that he took down his arm from 
his eyes. 

Deputy Frost, his star displayed on his 
coat, was standing opposite the bed. 

Duncan sprang to his feet. 

“Hands up!’’ commanded Frost. 

And then he knew. 

“You've got me!” 
order. 

The three words were confession enough; 
but even then Frost was prepared with 
apologies and excuses, in case the other 


he said, obeying the 


| should ask for an explanation. 


Duncan, however, made no such request. 
Instead, he seemed to take his arrest for 
and, when Frost found no weap- 
ons, even explained that he had thrown his 
revolver into the bushes on his way to the 


| Berkeley Station and was unarmed. It 
| never 


officer 
charge 


that the 
nor any 


him 
name 


occurred to 
neither knew his 


| against him. 


“What made you do it, anyhow?” 
asked Frost diplomatically, to whom the 
name Berkeley as yet meant nothing. 

“An eye for an eye! Mrs. Duncan 
life, and so I wrecked hers. 
The man was a seducer. 
He had said it. 
Duncan, 
posed by the S 
sailed on a four-master for Australia! 

“Anyhow, I gave you a good run. You 
never would have found me if it hadn’t 
been for the trouser guards I forgot.” 

“*T’ll have to go through your stuff, Dun- 
can,” said Frost; 
brought with you.’ 

Duncan pointed to the bicycle, and Frost 


No need for further 
the murderer! Sup- 


I killed them 


San Francisco police to have | 


“especially the stuff you | | 
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Tide a motorcycle. operate 

* Own a motor boat or rea 

ignition for any other PUFF 

Rapid Fire will meet your 
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ME Rapid Fire and 1900 
Service in all dry bat 


cut the rope and opened the pack on the | 


He also unstrapped the tool bag and 
shook it free of its contents. 

“You seem well supplied with the arti- 
cles,”” he remarked. 

On the bed, on top of the rubber cement, 
tape, wrenches, air pump, graphite sticks, 
and tools for keeping the bicycle in order, 


| the last to be shaken from the leather bag, 


lay a pair of new trouser guards. 
not been forgotten after all. 

Duncan looked at them 
Then he pressed his hand to his 


They had 


“How did you come to follow me?” he 


| asked, 


“Saw your track in the road. Noticed 
you dragged your wheel out behind a bush 
when a team came along, as no honest man 
would need to do. Concluded to look into 
the matter. That’s all.” 

“You didn’t know who I was? 

No.” 

Duncan darted out his hand, seized the 
guards, broke them in two on his knee, and 
flung the pie ces out of the window. 

‘Graci4n was right,”” he said 

‘A bold heart for present danger 
all trouser guards to the devil!” 

And Frost did not ask him to explain. 


slowly. 
I give 


Greek Meeting Greek 


RS. SULLIVAN and Mrs. Lynch were 

friends and neighbors—rivals only 
when it came to expatiating on the merits 
of their respective sons. Mrs. Sullivan's 
boy was one of the cheaper clowns of a 
circus. 

Mrs. Lynch’s hopeful was an itinerant 
printer. Both ladies carefully concealed 
these facts. 

“*Oi jist had a letther from me bhoy, Mrs. 
Sullivan, a said Mrs. Lynch one morning. 

“He's gettin’ to be a great man, so he is. 
He wrote me that he was edither av a paper 
away out beyant Milwaukee somewhere. 
Oi fergit th’ name av th’ place— but Jimmy 
is a wondher; some day, like as not, he’ll be 
Prisidint.”’ 

‘“‘Ayah!” responded Mrs. Sullivan. 
‘Sure, it’s only this mornin’ Oi got a letther 
from me own bhoy. He's away off in 
Rome, Georgia.” 

*“What would he be doin’ in Rome?”’ in- 
terrogated Mrs. Lynch with some acidity 
in her tone. 

**What would he be doin’ in Rome 
responded Mrs. Sullivan proudly. “It’s 
me that’s the happy woman, Mrs. Lynch. 
Oi suppose he’s down there playin’ cassino 
wid th’ Pope ivery avenin’.” 
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Handsome 
As Finest Paper 


O'BRIEN'S 








THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
698 Johnson Street South Bend, Ind. 
Branches Everywhere 
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Hauling Problems Now are Simplified—the 
Introduction of PACKARD Light Service 
Motor Trucks Insures Dividend-Earning 


Delivery for Hvery Branch of Traffic 





HEY are true Packards all the way through—of the same quality and stamina as 

the 10,000 Packard heavy trucks now serving successfully in more than 200 lines 

of trade. Their construction embodies every efficiency principle learned in the ten 
vears the Packard Motor Car Company has been engaged in truck manufacture. And 
they are guaranteed by the $25,000,000 investment in the Packard factory—a mile-long 
plant employing 12,300 workmen. 

They are built throughout in that factory—within the 51 acres of floor space where, 
also, are made Packard Twin-Six Cars and Packard Heavy Service Trucks. It is the only place 
in which a Packard can be made—because assembled units will not make Packard vehicles. 

These Light Service Packard Trucks are built in two sizes, rated respectively at 1 to 114 
tons and 1!4to 14 tons. They provide the speed, ease of operation, activity in traflic, 
reserve power and permanent economy of maintenance necessary to make light delivery 
a source of greater profit—qualities to be found only in a vehicle built as these are built. 

They are sold with the backing of a world-wide service organization as truly and essen- 
tially Packard as the institution of their origin—the institution upon which was conferred the 
Hicuest Awarp for Moron Meuicies at the Panama-Pacific International E-wposition. 

There are seven sizes, altogether, in the Packard commercial line, ranging from 1 to 
6'o tons’ capacity, inclusive. All sizes are of the same advanced chainless design. Jn 
sending for catalogue, please specify the hind of hauling. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ask the man who owns one 
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You see O-Cedar Polish everywhere. 
You see it advertised everywhere, and you 


see it used everywhere. Both are evidences 
of its popularity (and popularity generally means 
superiority). If O-Cedar did not have such popularity, 
it could not be so extensively advertised. 

The reason for it all is this: that O-Cedar Polish 
is more than a polish, it does not cover up the dirt or 
grain, but cleans as it polishes, and brings out the 
original beauty of the wood. A new idea—original 
with O-Cedar 


lways 


Always use O-Cedar Polish on 
all furniture, floors and woodwork— 
painted, stained, varnished or enameled. 
Always use as directed on the bottle 
and carton. Always make sure you 
get the genuine O-Cedar. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 


At All Dealers’ 


HY Pianos. Furniture E 
Automobiles. Carriages | 2 
Renewing Potish Mons , P I = 


Channell Chemical Company 


~ CHICAGO . TORONTO . LONDON. BERLIN 
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THE SATURDAY 


AND THE ARMY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


In the Japanese Army no general educa- 
tion is given except such as seems necessary 
better to fit the soldier for his military 
duties, but a great deal of work is done in 
giving theenlisted men special training in ag- 
riculture, commerce, industries and trades. 
The agricultural course includes two hours 
a week, and is optional. The teachers are 
professors in agricultural colleges. Certifi- 
cates are given to soldiers who complete the 
course. When it does not interfere with 
military duty or instruction, education is 
given to noncommissioned officers, to fit 
them for some profession or business in civil 
life, and the training given for technical 
military purposes includes nursing, phar- 
macy, trades connected with the supply 
department, horseshoeing, carpentry, tailor- 
ing, baking and many others. 

In the French Army a system of manual 
training in barracks was instituted a number 
of years ago to add to the efficiency in civil 
life of those who had served an apprentice- 
ship or had followed a trade before joining 
the army. Moving pictures are used and 
simple experiments tried in the barracks, 
soldiers’ clubs and recreation rooms. Classes 
of soldiers are taken on visits to public 
and private commercial, industrial and ag- 
ricultural establishments in or near the 
garrison towns. A course in agriculture is 
given, supervised by professors of agricul- 
ture, who also give lectures as a part of the 
course. Animal husbandry and veterinary 
science are taught by veterinarians ap- 
pointed for that purpese. 

In the army of Italy a course in agricul- 
tural education was established some years 
ago very similar to like courses in the Japa- 
nese and French Armies. As with most of 
these courses, the attendance is optional, 
but prizes are given to stimulate interest. 

Among the officers of our army there is a 
good deal of difference of opinion on the 
subject of vocational education for enlisted 
men. Three or four years ago Chaplain 
John A. Randolph, of the army, submitted 
a plan for having the men instructed through 
the several correspondence schools oper- 
ating in this country. This plan was re- 
jected, “it being deemed impractical by 
reason of the expense involved.” 

The idea of a general system of education, 
vocational and general, for enlisted men, 
however, is by no means dead in army 
circles. It is certain to arise again and 
again; a good deal, in fact, has already 
been done in the army along these lines. 
There is at every post a post school for en- 
listed men, where the common branches of 
education are taught under the supervision 
of a chaplain. Entrance into these schools 
is voluntary; but, once having been en- 
tered, the school becomes a part of the 
soldier’s military duty for that school year. 
These schools are rather insignificant and 
not in very high favor. There are special 
schools for cooks and bakers open to all 
enlisted men, though it is frequently diffi- 
cult to find volunteers for this instruction. 
This seems rather odd in view of the fact 
that good cooks and bakers are seldom in 
want of jobs in civil life. 


What Enlisted Men Can Learn 


There is a hospital course which gives 
training in nursing, sanitation and phar- 
macy, with X-ray and laboratory work. 
Some enlisted men have found their civic 
vocations through this course. 

The Signal Corps trains men in several 
branches of electricity, telegraphy, tele- 
phony and aviation. It maintains a signal- 
corps school and an aviation school. Many 
soldiers have been enabled to find good 
positions in civil life through its training. 

Trade schools are maintained by the 
Engineer Corps, and surveying, drafting, 
photography, carpentry, pipe fitting, ce- 
ment and masonry work and lithography 
are taught to such good purpose that on 
discharge the average soldier gets a good 
job. 

The Ordnance Department has charge 
of arms, ammunition and equipment, and 
at every ordnance depot and arsenal, arms, 
ammunition and equipment for use in the 
army are manufactured or repaired. Op- 
portunity is here offered for the enlisted 
men to learn the trades of the machinist, 
toolmaker, nickelplater, stock fitter, en- 
graver, and many others. Most of this 





work is done by civilian employees, but 
there is the best of army authority for the 
statement that enlisted men can be offered 
the opportunities just as well as not. 

In the operations of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps the enlisted men may learn black 
smithing, horseshoeing, wagon making, 

carpentry, saddlery, clerical work, om. 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, motor- 
car operating, marine engineering and many 
other kinds of mechanical work 

A man can hardly serve in the Coast 
Artillery Corps without learning a civil oc- 
cupation as well as soldiership. These posts 
have power plants and train engineers in 
steam, oil and gas, as well as firemen, me- 
chanics and electricians. This corps main- 
tains schools for selected men where the 
training in these trades is quite complete. 

It is only in the infantry that no oppor- 
tunities for vocational training exist, ex- 
cept as cooks, bakers, waiters, janitors, and 
so on. 

But the bulk of the army consists, and 
always will consist, of infantry. It is an 
infantryman who in middle life and from 
his editorial desk writes me: “If they 
the soldiers—‘“‘ had something useful to do, 
or something they liked to do, to keep them 
occupied, they would have no time for 
brooding or restlessness. I am not familiar 
with conditions in the army at present,” he 
continues, “but twenty years ago, when | 
was in the service, the soldier had ample 
time apart from his regular duties for a set 
course of study.”” Even so, the soldiers did 
at that time and still do much work which 
has no more connection with the national 
defense than trimming hats. “I did not 
find,” hestates, “‘that many men in the army 


objected to the strictly military duties of | 


the soldier; but they did object to kitchen 
duty, fatigue duty, and the hundred and 
one other things that had to be done round 
the garrison which were not military.” 


A Plan for Farmer:Soldiers 


Civilian suggestions as to army matters 
are not often given much consideration; 
but our friends in the army must admit 
that we who furnish the boys for the garri- 
sons have some right to a say as to how 
they shall spend their time. It is really one 
of the greatest of our national problems. 
If we are to have a million or two of our 
“boys away from home” assembled in 
camps, it is of some consequence to us indi- 
vidually and as a nation whether or not 
they rust and rot in idleness or futile drill, 
or shine in use. I say futile drill, for, since 
the time when my correspondent served, 
the hours of drill for the infantryman have 
been increased from “‘more often one than 
two hours a day” to four or five. 

I suppose that after the canteen was 
abolished, when all the nonmilitary tasks, 
like mowing the lawn, were done, something 
had to be found for these boys away from 
home to do. They could not be allowed to 
lie in their bunks or play cards so many 
hours of the day. But my friend, the editor, 
says: 

“It was my observation that a year of 
such training produced a fairly dependable 
soldier. The drill is easily learned—can be 
learned in three months’ time— but it is not 
drill alone that makes a good soldier. The 
good soldier is the product of strict atten- 
tion to all that he is required to do, the 
result of discipline constantly enforced and 
obedience constantly exacted.” 

It may be suggested that this mental and 
moral training, which is as important as the 
physical drill, can be acquired just as well 
by the soldier’s doing exactly what his 
duties require in studying agriculture or 
electricity, as in anything else. 

Anyhow, the people of the country are 
taking a hand in the matter of thinking 
what army life means now and what it 
might be made to mean under an efficient 
system of army training. More than a hun- 
dred daily papers scattered over the coun- 
try have been featuring in an editorial way 
arguments for a systematized plan of voca- 
tional training in the army. Senator Works 
has advocated the introduction of a system 
of crofter soldiers, under which the soldiers 
would earn their keep by intensive farming. 
George H. Maxwell has written an im- 
passioned book, one proposal in which is 
the location of an army of five million 
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Hear the S-V Story 


If you can just get before you the 
plain, simple facts about Goodyear 
S-V Truck Tires—we feel perfectly 
sure of the outcome, 


If you, the owner of the truck, will give the 
lire question your own personal attention— 


If you will decide that it deserves at least ten 
minutes of your time— 


If you will simply say to the head of your trans- 
portahon department 


‘*Let the Goodyear man come and tell his story.”” 


That's all we could ask—the most we could 
hope for. 

Because Goodyear S-V facts are facts—not glib 
generalizations. 

The tire has shown lower cost per mile over and 
over again— in the most drastic truck tire test 
ever devise d 


You ree all, perhaps, what that test was—two oppo 
site wheels of a truc k equipped with a Goodyear 
S-V Truck Tire and another tire 

5 V sales have climbed and climbed, and pyra- 
mided, on that show-down policy, all over the 
country. 

We've tried to reduce the truck tire question to a 
matter of business—to cut out favoritism, everyday 
salesmanship, and haphazard choice. 

Business men have responded—whenever and 
wherever we could get the facts before them 
Will you give your personal attention to a 
matter that may involve several hundred dol 
lars in a year's time? 


Send for the Goodyear Truck Tire man and let 
him teil you the S-V story 


(;OOD“YEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 




























Goodyear 8-V Truck 
Tires are steel base tires 
of the “pressed-on” type 
The method of attachment 
is the easiest, quickest and 
most effective yet devised 
for motor truck tires. There 
are no holes to bore, no 
bands to shrink on, no stop 
plates or keys to attach, no 
staplestoinsert, no wedges 
notinkering whatever. The 
tire is pressed directly 

the wheel to stay until 
legitimately worn out 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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“‘homecrofters” in the lower valley of the 
Colorado on five million farms of an acre 
each, to be tilled by an army reserve on the 
Japanese system of agriculture. He would 
locate similar densely populated communi- 
ties of reserves in other strategic regions, to 
the glory of the army and the overdoing 
of truck farming. 
I suspect that Senator Works has read 
Mr. Maxwell’s book, the best feature of 
which lies, in my humble opinion, in its 
suggestion that an army need not be quite 
useless to the country in time of peace. He 
joins with others in the demand for an 
industrial army, which shall improve wa- 
terways, build irrigation works, reclaim 
swamps, and the like, a part of the year, HE NAME 
and drill as soldiers the rest of the time. All “lorsheim” on a 
these more or less visionary schemes have h : disti ish 
back of them a demand, growing in some | | shoe 1s a istinguls - 
quarters rather insistent, that utility in ing and convincing 
pe must be considered in any plan for a | | mark of quality—a 
ig army. sos : 7 
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this country and are greatly needed—sol- ; is action s ear 
diership and education. Soldiershiprequires || | Florsheims once and 
discipline and from one to two hours a day | you'll wear them 
spent in drill. Education requires disci- always. 


‘ pline—though our various student bodies do 
| When More Makes | ess not seem to think so—and an average of at - Dmg pA yp wy — 
' least three hours a day to be spent in study. wal. dingptge) —euga 
. ° ° Those fond parents who think of their sons $5—$6—$7 

More quality, more size and weight, ‘ as burning midnight oil in college should “Styles of the Times” (Free 
more service, more safety, all combine > consult | statistics. Three hours—count Booklet) and name of 
: ' em, three!—is all the time these young | | local dealer on request 

to make less expense and trouble when {J geniuses spend, on the average, on those te 


: > : rs > swilvani i re stiff courses they write home about. If 
you equip with Pennsylvania Oilproof 7 } they lived under military conditions, as The 


, , they would in the army, and the drills were Florsheim 
\ } [ | [ \ so arranged in the day’s work, as they are 
TAC M C P . at West Point, as to advantage the study, Shoe Co. 
they would have time for both drill and the Chicago, 
’ f stiff course without burning a drop of mid- 
} : night oil; and there would be plenty of 
_ time for all the football, track events and 
other athletics that are good for any boy 
Guaranteed—per warranty tag on each |@ just as at West Point. 
-asing — for 
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Senator Owen's Project 





The estimate has been made that the in- 
dustries of the United States would absorb, 
> P ~ if they could get them, two hundred thou- 
Guaranteed Oilproof. Guaranteed sand skilled men a year that they cannot 
not to skid on wet or greasy pave- now secure in this country. That there is a 

R thirst for this sort of education among our 
ments, or tf eturnable at purchase S | young men is shown by the thousands who 
price, after reasonable trial. : SS are taking correspondence-school courses 

1 1 | in technical lines, the growth of our great 
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MAK “s Gallery and Carousselle Line, from the ae’ disloonsotthemanyunusunlofier time to the course and at the same time Send for the wonderful free Glacier Book — 
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RESTIGE in Shot Shells today centers on 

the Remington-UMC “Arrow” and “Nitro 

Club” —the Shells that American Sportsmen 
have nicknamed “‘the Speed Shells.’’ 

At the traps and in the field that extra margin of 
speed delivered by “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” naturally 
raises the standard of results. 

Remineton-UM¢ Increased demand for these shells everywhere shows 

that more sportsmen every day are learning to specify 

ARROW them by name, and more dealers than ever to feature 
them exclusively in their stocks. 


“Arrow” and “Nitro Club” are made with the Remington-UMC steel 


<9 lining. No loss in side expansion. All the force of the discharge kept 
ena Remiin gion-UM<¢ back of the load. 


| ‘id “ N I T i QO Oa | AG B As regards Black Powder Shells—there never have been any successful 
f ;7 1 LIN MOK! ESS 
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wa substitutes for Remington-UMC ‘“‘ New Clubs’’—for fifty years ‘‘ The Old 
Reliable Yellow Shells.” 


80,000 Sporting Goods dealers sell these shells—and they sell also the 
full line of Remington-UMC Firearms and Ammunition. You can tell the 
right store by the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the 
Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 
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Remington; UMC 


NEW CLU BR REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Woolworth Building New York 




















(Concluded from Page 74) 
seventh and eighth grades. The boys fail 
in their studies, or they lose interest, or—as 
is oftenest the case—they have to quit be- 
cause their circumstances are such as to 
forbid them the luxury of high school. Our 
high schools are filled with boys and girls 
who have survived in an elimination con- 
test with poverty. The boy whe can finish 
the eighth grade would be able to prepare 
for college in the army unless its courses 
were purely vocational. And in a democ- 
racy, if the army is to do an educational 
work there seems to be no reason why it 
should refuse to do any teaching for which 
there is a demand large enough to make its 
students a considerable military unit. 

There are hundreds of thousands of boys 
who have left school, from the fourth grade 
up, and have now just come to a realiza- 
tion that they are fitted for no special voca- 
tion. These would find in the army the 
schooling they have missed—and should find 
better schooling than they could have had 
elsewhere. There are in the Appalachian 
Mountains and the regions east and south 
of them, and running off to the southwest, 
many thousands of young men who cannot 
read or write. There were fifty thousand 
voters in North Carolina at last accounts 
who were illiterate. I say at last accounts; 
for one can never tell. The thirst for better 
schooling is abroad in the South, and adults 
are attending moonlight schools instead of 
moonshine stills. In one county in Ken- 
tucky the illiterate among the grown-ups 
fell from over a thousand to less than twenty- 
five between censuses. Since last accounts 
they may have taught a lot of citizens to 
read in North Carolina, where one man who 
on Monday did not know his letters wrote 
a perfectly legible letter on Thursday, his 
fourth evening in a moonlight school. Out 
of such a population many thousands of the 
best soldiers in the world could be recruited 
among men who would be glad to give four 
years of time for a good education. 

These people live in a region in which 
farming has not been placed on a proper 
basis. Those mountains and millions of 
acres elsewhere are being ruined by bad 
agriculture. Why should not these young 
men, when discharged, with their certifi- 
cates or degrees, be equipped to manage 
those mountain farms so as to turn their 
native hills into a Switzerland? Why 
should not the’farm boys all over the United 
States who thirst for training in agricul- 
ture—or the city boys, either—get it in 
the army, and thus be prepared for the 
agricultural college upon discharge, or for 
the management of gardens, orchards and 
farms? 


Gaps in National Development 


The government of India is just about 
to open up a huge irrigation project. Por- 
tions of this will be reserved for soldiers 
who have served in the army, and some 
areas will be granted to such of them as will 
agree to rear horses and mules for army 
purchase. It would seem quite feasible for 
this Government to give a great many sol- 
diers vocations after having given them vo- 
cational training in animal husbandry by 
a very similar device. The army faces a 
problem in the refusal of our farmers to 
rear the right sort of horse for cavalry use. 
Surely we have public domain enough that 
is adapted to this purpose if we put our 
student-soldiers at the work. The Rec- 
lamation Service has had difficulty in find- 
ing farmers skilled in irrigation who can 
succeed on its projects. An army in which 
agriculture is taught, as it is in other 
armies, could fill these gaps in national 
development, one would imagine. 

Not only our army but other armies 
teach trades in government army factories. 
There would seem to be ample scope for en- 
largement of these activities, making edu- 
cation the object of these factory operations 
and not output, save as a by-product of 
education. For instance, at Rock Island, 
Illinois, there is a fine army factory for the 
making of small arms. It has ample water 
power, which is capable of enormous addi- 
tional development. The boys of the en- 
gineering department of the University of 
Cincinnati work on actual jobs while doing 
their classwork as students. Each student 
holds down half a job as a civil engineer’s 
helper, a machinist, an electrician, or some- 
thing of the sort. It sets him back only 
twenty-five per cent in his classwork—that 
is, he can do as much classwork in five years 
as the boy can do in four who attends 
classes all the time. This has been going on 
successfully for many years. It would 
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seem as if a division or so of the army might 
at Rock Island learn a lot of trades and 
vocations, and make a great many small 
arms for the army as a part of their course, 
on the Cincinnati plan, by each man carry- 
ing, say, a quarter of a job in the arsenal. 

The young men coming to this country 
from Europe need schooling in both the 
English language and American patriotism. 
Why not give it to them in the army, and 
then discharge them upon their own farms, 
or the farms of others, after four years of 
military training with American boys—or 
do something, for heaven’s sake, to fit them 
for better things than pushcarts and sweat- 
shops? 

The expense of this army? General Scott 
is of the opinion that an army composed of 
“all men in the nation between eighteen 


and twenty-one, serving as a patriotic duty, | 


with nominal pay, would cost the nation no 
more for an adequate force than to main- 
tain its present establishment.” The sol- 
diers’ pay isa big item in the maintenance of 
any army, small asitis! If the soldiers were 
working their way through school by doing 
soldiering this item would be eliminated. 

Buildings? Well, no monumental fab- 
rics would be needed. For a year or so a 
great many of the students of the Texas 
College of Agriculture lived in tents. That 
might not be a bad way for a soldier to 
live either. My son did it one winter, with 
the mercury away below zero a part of the 
time, because he was sick and wanted to 
recover. Put the Gary system into force 
and the army. would build its own school 
barracks and get credits on its course of 
study for doing it. 


Education in Place of Pay 


The teaching force would, in the main, 
have to be added to the army; for it would 
demand the best educational engineers in 
the country to put this plan on its feet and 
it would not be fair to expect the army to 
furnish these. Such teaching as is now 
done in the army is done with picked-up 
instructors and without expense. When 
education comes to be given in lieu of wages 
it will of necessity have to be as good of its 
sort as there is to be had anywhere. 

The teaching force at West Point is one 
thing, the tactical corps another. So it 
would be in the army. Changes would have 
to be made in the soldier’s year too. Now it 
is divided into two periods—field training 
in the months of May, June, July, August, 
September and October usually, and garri- 
son work the rest of the year. 
compromise between stric tly military exer- 
cises and educational training would be a 
matter of research and experience. The 
West Point system gives field training 


How to | 


during the months devoted in other colleges | 


to vacations. 
Here is our dilemma, both in Washing- 
ton and back home: We need an army 


not so large as the one the Swiss or Austra- | 


lian system would give us, 
large army. The volunteer system will 
probably not give us the number we need 
unless the pay is greatly increased and con- 
ditions of employment improved. Already 
the cost of the army is astonishing, consid- 
ering how small that army is. The com- 
pulsory service asked for by the army 
officers, and in which the best thinkers in 
public life seem to believe, will not be ac- 
cepted by the people so long as we are at 
peace and army conditions are what they 
are. Some way must be found of paying 
soldiers in something more precious to them 
than money if the voluntary system is to 
furnish us our army. 

It is deplored by the army—but ad- 
mitted nevertheless—that there is a popu- 
lar prejudice in this country against it. It 
is admitted that some system should be 
found which will cause the people to warm 
up toward the army, and which will spread 
military knowledge among the masses. 
Such favor as has “been found in the army 
for the tentative and timid steps that have 
been taken in vocational and general edu- 
cation has been granted in consideration of 
these needs. The army needs friends. It 
needs them badly. It deserves them too; 
but it ought to make itself still more desery- 
ing by developing some political sense. 

Such being the fact, I have no doubt 
that it is carefully considering the scheme 
of an educational army which would be the 
Alma Mater of millions in a short time, 
and would be as popular in Lincoln as is 
the University of Nebraska, or that other 
institution of learning—I forget its name 
which is so clearly seen from the historic 
veranda of Fairview. 
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the fighting Powers will absorb this great 
output. After hostilities cease in Europe— 
but not until then—alcohol will be available 
for other purposes than the making of ex- 
plosives. 

“Whether alcohol will be used straight in 
motor-car engines, or will be mixed with 
some other fuel, is a problem. It has not 
the heat units contained in a gallon of gaso- 
line or kerosene, and therefore its explosion 
is not so powerful. There is not so much 
push in it. 

“Tf larger tanks were used automobiles 
could carry enough alcohol to operate their 
motors, and they would run more sweetly 
and with less carbon troubles than with gas- 
oline. And if specially designed to use alco- 
hol the engines would deliver more power. 
In the existing type of engine the pressure 
in the cylinder increases from ten pounds a 
square inch—slightly below atmospheric 
pressure, which is fifteen—to seventy or 
eighty pounds. If such an engine is oper- 
ated on alcohol the power developed will 
be about ten per cent less. If the compres- 
sion is increased to one hundred and fifty 
or one hundred and eighty pounds, how- 
ever, more power will be developed; but such 
an engine cannot be run on gasoline, because 
gasoline at such high pressures ignites spor- 
taneously. 

“‘T have tested about seventy-five differ- 
ent kerosene-using carburetors and not one 
of them is a commercial success. They all 
work under laboratory conditions, but they 
will not work on the road in the way that 
gasoline or alcohol works. They balk on the 
hills and are an uncertain proposition for 
pleasure cars. 


Experiments With Benzol 


“Another feature that detracts from 
kerosene is the odor. The car in which it is 
used smells of kerosene. Even when used 
only in the lamps it is noticeable. And this 
unpleasant smell cannot be extracted from 
the kerosene. Still another objection is 
that, when spilled, it does not dry up, but 
remains to collect dirt and make a disagree- 
able muss. 

“I think we shall eventually use some 
fuel that is prepared from vegetation; but 
how soon that will come is a hard question 
to answer. 

** As to the cost of alcohol, I think it can 
be made to sell for twenty cents; but the 
problem of distribution—as in the case of 
all substitute fuels—is bound to be a diffi- 
cult one. Gasoline can be bought almost 
everywhere. Its distribution is almost per- 
fect.” 

There is an automobile engineer in New 
York who is credited with having made 
about the most thorough tests of benzol 
thus far undertaken in this country. His 
tests were made in the summer, the most 
favorable season. 

His effort was to test its work in an ordi- 
nary carburetor. He found it made the 


knocking than gasoline. Also, he arrived at 


| the conclusion that, with a carburetor spe- 


cially adjusted to its use, better results could 
have been secured. When asked whether 
he found benzol as efficient as gasoline he 
answered: 

“No; that word is too conclusive to be 
used in this case. About the best that can 
be said for benzol as a substitute for gaso- 
line is that it might possibly afford a little 
relief, provided the European war were 
over. Its present price now puts it prac- 
tically out of the running. 

“Benzol is made from the distillation of 
coal and is more of a by-product than is 


gasoline. The plant is more expensive and 
coal is a very useful and rather costly com- 
modity. A ton of coal will yield only three 
to five gallons of benzol. The gas thrown 
off in making coke must be washed and 
elaborately treated before the real article of 
benzol is obtained. It is essentially an ex- 
pensive process. So, too, is the handling of 
the raw material. Unlike crude oil, coal 
cannot be piped and pumped across the 
continent. It must be loaded into cars and 
unloaded. In a word, it is bulky and ex- 
pensive to handle. 

“Right now it is understood that the 
great steel companies are making extensive 
changes to secure all the benzol possible; 
but its demand for use in explosives will 
quite effectively keep it out of competition 
with gasoline as a motor fuel.” 

The subject of gasoline is not to be dis- 
missed without a glimpse at its early his- 
tory. 

It first compelled public attention in the 
role of the little demon in the kerosene or 
coal-oil lamp. In this capacity it kept the 
coroner and the insurance adjuster working 
overtime. 

When crude oil was first discovered in the 
Pennsylvania district the public received it 
as a cure-all for diseases instead of a fuel or 
an illuminant. 

Then it was discovered that by subject- 
ing it to distillation a certain portion of it 
could be used for lighting purposes, to sup- 
plant candles and lamps using whale oil and 
vegetable oils. 

But it was found that a considerable frac- 
tion —about twenty per cent — of this oil had 
so low a boiling point, was so volatile and 
explosive, that it was extremely dangerous 
in lamps. At the sign of the coal-oil lamp 
of that pioneer period fires and explosions 
were the prevailing program. 

It was soon seen by the refiners that, if 
kerosene was to become a popular illumi- 
nant, the “light boiling-point fraction” 
must be taken off the top and disposed of in 
some other way. For a considerable time 
it was turned into the nearest streams and 
allowed to dispose of itself by evaporation; 
but experience proved that this was a de- 
cidedly dangerous method of disposal. The 
refiners were forced to recognize the fact 
that in some way they must find a legiti- 
mate commercial outlet for this volatile 
fluid, which was so explosive that it could 
not be dumped without great peril to life 
and property. 


King Kerosene Dethroned 


Under the pressure of this economic 
necessity, about 1875 a man named Hull, 
who was in touch with the Cleveland re- 
fineries, invented a vapor stove which was 
the father of the gasoline stove of to-day. 
For atime this feouds hed a very considerable 
outiet. A considerable quantity of gasoline 
was also consumed at this period in street 
lamps and out-of-door lighting systems. 

About 1903 the automobile, with its in- 
ternal-combustion engine, appeared on the 
scene—just in time to rescue gasoline con- 
sumption from a decided setback, due to 
the fact that gas had come into general use 
for lighting and heating purposes and was 
able, on account of its greater cheapness and 
safety, to push gasoline out of competition 
to a great extent. 

Gasoline has, in short, pushed King Kero- 
sene from the throne. The outcast, the 
infant terror of the oil industry, has now 
become the czar of the whole empire of 
petroleum commerce, and there are few who 
do not pause at the sign of the garage pump 
to pay him tribute. 
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RE-ORDERS 


Every business man knows 
that the stability of his busi- 
ness is measured by re-orders. 

If customers do not come 
back, something is wrong. 
But if the most careful buyers 
in the field, having tried the 
goods, find them satisfactory 
and come back for more, the 
business is sound. 

Advertising may be judged 
by the same sure test. 


In 1915 The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carried the equiv- 
alent of 1682 full pages of 
advertising —1,143,502 lines. 

Of this, 1429 pages, or 
971,991 lines, came from firms 
which had also advertised in 
the Post the year before. 

These figures mean that: 

The Saturday Evening 
Post drew 85% of its volume 
in 1915 from the same cus- 
tomers that had bought its 
space in 1914. 

That is, the re-orders of 
Post advertising amounted to 


85%. 


This evidence of the stabil- 
ity of modern advertising is 
not new. 

A year ago, similar figures 
showed that in 1914 the Post 
obtained 85.8% of its business 
from firms who had used its 
columns in 1913. 


Ofsuchacondition any busi- 
ness, whatever the product or 
sales method, might well be 
proud. 

It expresses the consensus 
of experience of astute buyers, 
extending over a period of 
years. 

It testifies to the establish- 
ment of advertising as an 
integral factor in economic 
development—as a profitable 
investment—not an expense, 
not a speculation. 

It means that manufac- 
turers may invest in adver- 
tising in full confidence of 
substantial return. 

It reflects the stability, the 
soundness, the permanence, 
of advertising today. 
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PLUG 


“Perfected Spark Plug Construction gives 


Perfect Motor O peration"’ —A.R.MOSLER 





The Vesuvius Plug is designed and 
constructed to develop greater power, 
and insure absolute certainty of oper- 
ation in any motor, under all condi- 
tions. Mechanically perfect, sturdy; 
and powerful, it is — 
Guaranteed to outlast the motor. 
$1.00 each, in round metal box. 
**Mosler on Spark Plugs’’- 
book that tells the right hs 
for your motor—sent free. 
A. R. MOSLER & Co. 
, New York 2 New York 
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YOUR PROFITS 
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Marvelous money-maker! 
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alittiedown ance small monthly 
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TEA TS 


procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer 
ing and otherinventions. Booklet free. Best references 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Established 1861. Washington, D. C.. New York and Chi 


\WANTED -AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple —— to patent? P rotect your ideas, they ma 
bring you wealth. Write for “ Needed Inventions” and 
* How to Get ‘ poe Totem and Your Money RANDOLPH 
Co., Dept , Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. 
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THE SLEUTH OF 
THE STARS 


Continued from Page 25 


But I thought the creature was discon- 
certed. There was the pressure on him 
of some wish to convince my uncle. He 
straightened out the papers, set them edge 
to edge, and moved his finger on them 

““Look,” he said,“ the writing in the body 
of this new will—every word and letter 
is precisely like that in the one you held.” 


‘It is,” said Sir Henry. 
“No man can doubt it,” said Justin. 
“No man can doubt it,” replied Sir 
Henry. “I have measured the writing in 
the body of these two wills with the most 
delicate instruments. They are precisely 
alike.’ 
There was an air of triumph in the man 
as he stooped over the table beside my 
uncle. 


’ 


“The signature,” he said, “is certair 
“Now, Justin,” replied my uncle, “it 
here upon the measurements of these sig 


is 


natures that I find the first elements of 
variation. These two signatures are not 
alike.” 

He paused. 

“I have worked upon them with the 


greatest care. I have found all the writing 
in the body of these two wills, as you say, 
precisely, mathematically alike. That ac- 
curate similarity holds until one reaches the 
signature. There it fails. 
vary. They vary, Justin, 
the pen.” 

“Converse,”’ cried the old man, “ 
sand men will swear on the 
signature. " 

‘And if a hundred thousand men swore 
to it,”’ replied my uncle, ‘on every Bible in 
the whole of Christendom, I would say the 
instruments are right.” 

“But I will show you, 
astonished creature, “signatures of my 
brother Peter.”” And heemptied the drawers 
of the great table. ‘See, here are letters 
with his name. Here is his signature on 


These signatures 
in every stroke of 


a thou- 
Bible to that 


man,” cried the 


blank sheets, for me to fill in the legal form | 


and vote his stock in the Barrington quar- 

ries. Here are notes and bills and deeds! 

The stars, Converse, have set you mad!’ 
Sir Henry took up one of the blank sheets, 

written at the bottom with Peter Justin’s 

signature, and put it down beside the will. 
Then he shook his head. 
“The instruments do not lie,’ 
“the signatures vary!’ 


” he said; 


‘Then,” cried the old man, “vou believe 
| my brother’s name to this last will a 
forgery!” 


| pressed out; 


The answer of my uncle like 

the impact of a blow. 
“Ido not, ” he said. 

signature!” 

The old creature steadied himself with 
his hands on the table, heavily, the palms 
two dominating emotions in 
his face—hate and the scorn of victory. 

“Then,” he cried, ““‘why do you come 
heretoannoy me? You admit the signature 
and you admit that even instruments of 
delicate proportion show the writing in th e 

two testaments to be precisely alike, eh? 

And his voice rang on the word. 

“T do,” said Sir Henry. 

The emotions in the old man broke out in 
an oath. 

“To the devil with you!” he cried. 

Sir Henry stood up then, like a thing of 
light, I thought, in this place of oppressive 
shadows. 

A moment, Justin,” he said. “We used 
to believe that everything in Nature was 
exact. That was error. We look, now, 
everywhere for the variab! It is in the 
turning of the earth, the tracks of the stars, 
and the fingers of this dead man!” 

He paused. 

“That a thing will happen a second time 
in Nature, or in life, with no variation is ex- 
ceedingly remote. If your brother, Justin, 
had written the body of this second will with 
his hand, as he wrote the body of the 
one, do you know the per cent of probability 
that even thirty strokes of the pen in the 
one would be precisely like thirty strokes of 
the pen in the other? 

““T have made the calculation, according 
to the laws of what mathematic ians call th 
‘relative frequency of coincidence.’ And i 
would occur one time, Justin, in nine ~s 
dred and thirty-one quintillion writings! * 


was, to me, 


“It is Peter Justin's 


first 


“But, sir, there are hundreds of these 
pen strokes in this will all precisely alike. 
*See the expert testimony in the famous How 


land will case 
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The Purple Ribbon 


vs Designates the watch | 


you will always 


be proud to carry 


The Purple Ribbon on a South Bend Watch 
It 
is a reminder which says every time you see 
it: 
proud to own because of its beauty of design, | 

| 


distinguishes it from all other watches. 
This is a watch you will always be 


life-tume accuracy and its high quality, 


' ] There are vanous models, sizes and sty les | 


with a price range of $16.00 to $100.00. 
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a <9 The new 19 jewel Extra- Thin = 
: : model at $27.50 possesses 
features never before offered = 


in any watch of this price 
C atalog upon request 
South Bend Watch Company 


13 Studebaker Street 
Seuth Bend, Indiana 
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the Practical and Critical Eye 


ependable as to style and service 
Style No. 66-1. Full Silk Taffetalined; madein Style No, 1936-1. '4 lined with Messaline silk. 
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Write for large pictures of other styles with small samples, 
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The Secret of 


Success in Life 


is to be ready when opportunity comes. 


Opportunity does come to every young man and 
young woman. Many fail to grasp it because they 
lack the readiness which can be acquired only through 
preliminary training. 

We have nelped thousands of young people to 
make successes in business and professional life by 
giving them the training which otherwise they could 
not have secured. We will do the same thing for you. 


if in your spare time this spring and summer you 
will look after the lo 
of The 


MPNai 


al renewals and new business 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Country Gentleman, we will defray 
musical conserva- 
You can 

] et us 


Saturday 
and The 


our expe nses in any university, 


ory, tec hnical sch vol or business college. 


lect the institution; we will pay the bills. 


tell you about it. 
BOX 
THE 
rHiti 


287, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| but w’en he moves his feet dey 


raising 


EVENING POST 


The vast system of even celestial mathe- 
matics could not estimate a probability on 
this whole writing within the expression of 
any known terms of magnitude! 

“The: two ec Justin,” cried Sir 
Henry, “‘are precisely alike not because the 
fingers of your dead ‘brother moved by the 
one chance in the thousand quintillion 
chances but because you traced the writing 
on a blank sheet above your brother’s sig- 
nature.” 

The old man’s face gorged with blood. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

Sir Henry took up one of the blank sheets, 
bottom with Peter Justin’s 
name, which the old man had brought out 
in his eagerness to prove the signature. He 
put it beside the will. 

“You took the old will for a model. And 
you traced the new one on one of these 
blank sheets above the signature. But no 
man, Justin, can manufacture a consistency 
of events. Only Nature can do that. You 
were too careful, and you were too careless!”” 

The shaken creature began to tremble. 

Sir Henry whipped the big lens, with 
which he had covered my moth, out of his 
pocket and held it over a line of the writing. 

“Look,” he cried, “‘ how the thin track of 
your tracing pene il comes out under each 
written word!” 

The fearful, trapped old man leaned over 
and looked down through the lens; then he 
began to pace the room in a sort of dreadful 
trot, his shoulders in a kind of hump, his 
mouth gaping. 


We went out, the tiny girl in Sir Henry’s 
arms. The world was clean and sweet in the 
recovered sun. I followed behind to get the 
tears of victory out of my eyes. Then, 
finally, I slipped my hand up to my uncle's 
shoulder. 

“Sir Henry,” I said, 
wish for Monsieur Dupin.’ 

“Why wrong?”’ he said. 

“Because,” I answered, “‘asleuth of Paris 
is no better detective than a sleuth of the 
stars!” 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


They Wanted Him 
NEWSPAPER man 


a was wrong to 


ran 


He was in a hurry. He leaned against the 
marble counter and ordered a lamb stew. 
A man who had been out all night swayed 
against him several times and his breath ex- 
haled whisky and onions. 

“One stew! One stew!” called the boy 
behind the counter to the kitchen. 

The newspaper man turned to the inebri- 
ate: “‘Pardon me, sir,” he said, “but I 
are paging you.” 


Some Feet! 


EVERAL negro waiters were standing 

at a railroad station in a Southern town 
discussing the merits of one of their fellow 
craftsmen. 

“Dat nigger Henry sure am a hustler, 
look laik 
pancakes,” said one. 

“Pancakes? ” shouted another. 
man, w’en dat nigger gits good an’ goin’ 
dem feet o’ his’n don’ resemble no pan- 
cakes—dey’s jes laik embrallar, all spread 
out.” 


“ W’y 


Home Ties 
J, banker of Hamilton, Canada, 


was sitting in his office one morning 
when his ten-year-old hopeful drifted in, 
bearing with him an expression of unutter- 
able gloom. 

“Anything gone wrong, boy?” interro- 
gated the financier. ‘“‘ Why, at your age you 
ought to be cheerful all the time. * 

‘I know it, Frank; I know it,”’ responded 
the youngster. “I’m doin’ the best I can; 
but, honest, I had a terrible time up at the 
house with your wife this morning.” 


Father's Boy 


GEORGIA Representative received 4 
letter from a man in his dist rict. 
“ Dear Sir,” the letter ran: ““My young 


| est son has gone away and enlisted in the 


I can’t get him out. Won't 
He is a good boy and I was 


” 


regular army. 
you any! me? 
1im for my own use. 


, 1916 





You save two ways when you ws guar- 
anteed Blue Streaks. You pay less, 
and buy fewer tires. 

Thousands of riders are doing that very 
thing. They have learned that there 
are no better tires than the $2.50 Good- 
year Blue Streak Non-Skid. 

Ask your dealer. 
tire he can easily get it from any 
Goodyear Branch. 

You can always tell a Goodyear by the 
beautiful white tread with the Blue 
Streak on each side. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Akron, Ohio 
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Copyright, 1916, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co 


HE clear-skinned, keen- He wants the Original Toasted 
eyed, athletic boy of today Corn Flakes—with their 
is fully alive to the wonder- crisp, fresh-from-the-oven 

ful flavor of Kellogg’s Toasted taste—and you can 

Corn Flakes. He misses this leave it to him to get 

flavor in the imitations of Kellogg’s. them. 
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Lay fire to a jimmy pipe jammed-chock-full ' 


of Prince Albert tobacco if you’re digging the national joy smoke 


after reasons why P. A. has revolutionized 
the pipe game; why P. A. has trebled the _It will give any man all the pipe-happiness 
number of pipe smokers in six years; why he ever did yearn for! 

Prince Albert is today smoked in every 


civilized nation on the globe! Quick as you get on talking terms with 


P. A. you'll understand that the patented 
Give P. A. the third-degree-test-out! Drill process has put it in a class by itself—for no 
like sixty into that enticing flavor, that other tobacco can be like Prince Albert! 
fragrance, that long-burning coolness. You We control the proc- 

can smoke P. A. without a let-up every _ ess exclusively! 

minute you're out of the blankets and your 
confidence never will be abused! The pat- 
ented process fixes that—and frees the 
tobacco from bite and parch! 


Prince Albert has won 
its way on its merits. 
Won-over men of all 
tastes —it’s so uni- 
Men who have stowed away gentle old pipes versal in its popularity; 
for years have brought them back to the so good, and friendly, 
tune of Prince Albert! Jt will set free and satisfying! It will 
any-pipe-shy-tongue! It will prove out win you quick as a 
100 per cent. any hour of the twenty-four! flash! 
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Prince Albert can be purchased everywhere tobacco is sold in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c ; handsome pound and half -p d tin humidors, and in that classy pound crystal- 
glass humidor with sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such bang-up condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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QUICKENING THE PULSE 


Continued from Page 17 


plenty of partisan pooh-poohers; but, all in 
all, the trip was a success and it will have 
its effect. The criticism of the first few 
speeches was that they lacked the punch. 
They were professorial rather than pug- 
nacious. But when he reached the real 
Middle West, where the Americans live, he 
warmed up to the job; and though, to use 
theatrical parlance, he didn’t get across the 
footlights at the beginning, he not only got 
across at the end but brought his audiences 
across to him. He became a real pulse 
quickener before the trip ended. 

One man’s reasons for being in favor of 
preparedness are the same as another man’s 
on the basic idea. All come to a similar 
end—that America shall be able to defend 
American honor and ideals. There is vast 
difference in degree and detail, but the 
foundation of the desire is identical. Con- 
versely one man’s reasons for being against 
preparedness differ as widely from another 
man’s as the individuals differ. The actu- 
ating motive for support of the program 
is always the same—the United States. 
The actuating idea—equally patriotic, no 
doubt—for opposition varies according to 
the temperament of the opposer. Each per- 
son who is against preparedness is against 
it for individual reasons. He may agree 
with others, but not collectively. 

Opponents to preparedness, as I discov- 
ered them in the Middle West, may be 
broadly classified as follows: Smugs; those 
opposed on religious and humanitarian 
grounds; a certain portion of the labor 
element; socialists constructively; foreign 
folk, and idealists; and, more numerous 
than all, the mush brethren and sisters. 

The smug is the man who believes that 
the United States can lick all creation. He 
sits in his farmhouse or his store, or in his 
city residence, and announces that they 
haven’t yet got guns big enough to fire 
from New York or San Francisco to Kansas 
or Iowa; and why should he worry? 


The Remarks of Mr. Smug 
“Why, say,” 


°° 


he asks, “‘who’s going to 
fight us? And what if they do? They can’t 
touch me. I don’t live on no seacoast. And 
we can raise a million men to defend this 
country in a week—a mill-yun men, I tell 
you! Why, just look at what we did in the 
Civil War. We had an army then that 
could have licked the world—licked the 
world! And it wasn’t no standing army, 
neither. It was a volunteer army, and we 
could get another just like that at any time; 
but we ain’t going to need none, I tell you. 
Say, mister, when this here war is over those 
people over there ain’t going to want no 
more fighting with nobody, nohow. They 
will have their belly full of it. You can’t 
get any of them folks to go to war again 
for another hundred years. That’s why I 
ain’t for any more ships or any more army. 
We don’t need ’em. We are safe and all 
right away over here, three thousand miles 
from them countries. How are they going 
to get at us? And suppose they do! W ~ 
we'll just drive them into the sea. You 
can't fool me! All this talk is by the 
steel men and powder men, and their boys 
whc want to make money out of it. Say, 
just wave the good old Stars and Stripes in 
this town and holler to the boys to enlist 
and see what would happen. It will be all 
right when the time comes, I tell you. But 
the time ain’t coming. We're too big and 
too powerful and have got too much money 
for them people. They are all scared of us; 
and besides, it’s a long way from New York 
out here, and I can’t see no foreign war- 
ships coming up any of our rivers. Nothing 
to it, I tell you! Only a job for the trusts 
to make money and raise the taxes.” 

That isn’t an imaginary conversation. It 
is a literal transcription of what one man 
said to me, a man of considerable impor- 
tance in an important town; and it con- 
tains the gist of what a good many other 
men said tome. Twenty presidents couldn’t 
jar those chaps from their certainty that no 
harm can befall us. 

A great many people are sincerely against 
preparedness or anything pertaining to war, 
either possible or probable, on religious 
grounds, and the views of these are as va- 
rious as the doctrines they enlist to support 
their arguments. A number of professional 
labor men and some of the socialists hold 
that it is their part to be opposed to pre- 
paredness, because if there is a war the work- 
ingmen will both fight it and pay for it. 


“Let me put it to you this way,” said a 
workingman in Cleveland: “Suppose we 
have a war—who will fight it? Not the 


sons of the bankers or the trust magnates 
or the rich men, but our sons—the working 
boys, the young men of the working class 
We'll be the ones to go into battle—to a 
great extent. We'll be the ones who will 
lose our sons. Our daughters and our wives 
and our mothers will do the bulk of the 
suffering. We shall have to stand the brunt 
And, in the last analysis, who will pay for 
awar? To put it more concretely, who will 
pay for all this preparedness? We will. I 
know they intend to try to tax the men of 
big income to pay for it, but that makes 
us laugh. If they take it out of the big in- 
comes the men who have the big incomes 
will take it out of us. We know that from 
experience. That’s why they don’t stir up 
much enthusiasm among us for prepared- 
ness or for possible war. If it comes we'll do 
our share, but it doesn’t make any hit with 
us to be forced to pay for something that 
doesn’t seem so imminent as they say it is.” 


German-American Views 


The foreign-born, with the exception of 
the professional agitators, are in a dis- 
tressed frame of mind. Take the Germans, 
for example. It is quite possible that the 
great bulk of the Germans in this country 
are stunned by what has happened to them. 
They are American citizens, and for years 
have been American citizens; but they 
have retained their love for the Fatherland. 
Suddenly this war comes and they find 
themselves execrated for something they 
had no hand in. They do not understand 
it. They want to be Americans, and are; 
but they also do not intend to accept the 
claim of the enemies of their Fatherland that 
that Fatherland is an outlaw among nations. 

I do not mean professional agitators, or 
writers, or editors, or professional Germans. 
I mean the average citizen of German blood 
or German descent. I talked with one in 
Milwaukee. He said: 

“It is incredible to me that there should 
be a feeling in this country that we should 
not sympathize even with our Fatherland. 
I personally am opposed to the writings and 
speeches and propaganda of the professional 
Germans, who are Germans before all else; 
and I know I speak for a great number of 
men of German blood wholiveinthis country 
and are citizens of it when I say that we are 
Americans first. I admit that this attitude 
may not be observed among some of our 
people, but I am speaking of the average 
American citizen of German birth or de- 
scent who has come to this country, and 
has lived here, and worked here. Of course 
we want Germany to win, but we don’t 
want Germany to win against the United 
States. The anti-German shouters do not 
seem to get that clearly. I wonder w 7 ther 
there is any E nglishman, for example, living 
in the United States, who is a citizen, or any 
man whose parents were English, who does 
not want England to win. And yet you do 
not think that is a crime against his Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

“We American citizens of German birth 
or descent are not responsible for what Ger- 
many has done or may do, so far as this 
country is concerned — I mean now the aver- 
age German citizen—for we have had noth- 
ing to do with that. If Germans here have 
made mistakes that is not our fault; nor 
is the conduct of the war of our contriving. 
In all earnestness I want to impress on you 
that we—the average Germans—are Amer- 
ican first. At the same time we are not 
keen for any preparedness program or any 
extension of the naval and military power 
of this country, because we see too plainly 
what that policy has meant to our Father- 
land, and to what a pass it has brought our 
kin. A good many of us came here to get 
away from militarism, and we are not to be 
blamed if we shudder at the thought of any 
such thing in this country; but we are good 
Americans, we average Germans, and the 
United St tates must make no mistake on 
that point.’ 

And in addition to these types of oppo- 
nents to preparedness come the rank and file 
of professional pacifists, the peace-at-any- 
price contingent, the idealists, the abolish- 
war crowd, the world-peace advocates, the 
turn-the-other-cheek assortment, and the 
grand phalanx of musir brethren and sisters, 
all of whom are interesting, most of whom 
are sincere, and all of whom are earnest and 
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The all-steel body and its 
| i] beautiful finish are peculiar 
Hl to this car, and the one is 
j : 
| made possible by the other 
| 
If a wooden frame were used it would not be 
; practical to apply the enamel whic h gives 
the body its lustrous finish The body is 
i electrically welded into a unit Then the 
Hi enamel is baked on at a high temperature 
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POMPEIIAN BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 


LASTS AS LONG 
= 


AS YOUR HOUSE 
L 


For Permanence and Beauty 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth eclipses all other screening materials. 


It is absolutely rust proof; 


in fact, it is permanently proof against any 


and all climatic conditions. Once installed in your screens, it never needs 
painting or renewing, its bare, solid bronze wires successfully defying 


time's ravages. It is strong and does not sag or 


“belly.” 


You can easily 


tell Pompeiian Bronze from all other screening materials, because we 
weave a red string into the selvage. So ask your dealer for Pompeiian 
Bronze, and identify it by the red string. Don't forget, a string that is 


red, not a wire or coated selvage. 


The beauty of Pompeiian Bronze (a rich brown hue) lends to any house added 


attractiveness. Send for our booklet 


All 


ermanent P rotection. 
good hardware dealers handle Pompeiian Bronze. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


75 STERLING STREET, CLINTON, MASS. 


First weavers of wire by power in the world. 
first metal lath produced and the best to-day for stucco and inside work 
showing many types, sent upon request 
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WANTED NEW IDEA 


vent 


List of In- 
ms Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
Free. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pare bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock and 

hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 25 years in 
business. You need this book. Send 10c for it 
B. H. GREIDER, 


today. 
Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 





A AA WRITE | 


and get our 1916 Incubator | 


Book FREE 

Shows why Prairie State Incu! 
tors “hatch most chicks that live.” 
Contains chapter on Poultry Diseases 
also one on hetching and rearing 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO, 
115 Main Street, Homer City, Pa 


Most Widely Known 


POULTRY PAPER 


Tells all you want to know about care and 

management of poultry for pleasure or profit 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, prac- 

tical, progressive and up-to-date on poultry 

matters. Written by well-known poultry authorities. Es 

tablished 1892. 44to0132 pages monthly. 50 cents a year 

Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample copy free. Catalog of 
poultry literature Free. Address 


American Poultry Advocate, 701 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 








N absolutely pure, nutritious, wholesome 


confection. 


Delicious in cakes, salads, 


cocoa, or toasted. At your dealer’s or by pre- 
paid parcel post, one pound, 35c, 3 Ibs. $1.00, 
5 Ibs. $1.50. 


THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS, 411 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Our references, Dun or Bradstreet's or any 
urchaser of 100 Edwin's Genuine Havana Seconds, 
one of Edwin's “SAMPLE CASES" containing one sample Son each of our 12 Best Se! 
Include this in your order 


| 7355 2342 Tuino Ave. New York 
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at times vociferous propagandists. Every 
community has its quota of these ardent 
workers against preparedness. 

These, in a broad sense, constitute the 
basis of the opposition to the policy the 
President advocated on his tour. They 
are in the minority, and very serene about 
it, holding that the minority alw ays is right. 
They are working earnestly everywhere, 
and have had and are having their effect. 
They must not be confounded with peace- 
workers, for if there is any American who 
does not want peace I didn’t find him, albeit 
I didn’t talk much to munitions makers. 

Nor have I in mind any discussion of 
preparedness as opposed to nonprepared- 
ness. I went out to see what happened 
when the President made his trip. I have 
set that down here, as I observed it. And 
the general conclusion of the whole matter 
is that though it undoubtedly was a good 
thing for the Middle West to hear from the 
President, it was a much better thing for 
the President to hear from the Middle West. 
There is a closer understanding all round. 


The Lad and the Dad 


” FRIEND Johnny Jones once played 
hooky from school 
A quile reprehensible thing. 
’T was in plain contravention of precept and 
rule— 
A most inexcusable thing. 
Played hooky, with many a sly backward 
look, 
Till he found him a place by the bank of a 
brook, 
Where he skillfully wriggled a worm on a 
hook- 
A quite unforgivable thing. 


His desk was deserted, his slate lay there | 


spurned— 
A clearly intolerable thing. 
His books all unread and his lessons un- 
learned 
A quite unpermissible thing. 
He fished with some qualms when he thought 
of his sin, 
Of the schoolroom where properly he should 
have been; 
oh, what the joy when he drew a fish 
in! 
Oh, surely a terrible thing! 


But, 


My friend Johnny Jones smelled of fish at 
the eve 
Quite truly a dangerous thing. 
There was mud on his trousers and some on 
} his sleeve 
A quite unexplainable thing. 
So when he got home Father Jones crisply 
said: 
“T’'ll see you a minute or two in the shed”’; 
And he spanked Johnny soundly and put 
him to bed 
A parentally natural thing. 


My friend Jones the Elder, one hot summer 
day 
A natural, natural thing 





away 
A very explainable thing. 
He said, as he pulled his desk shut with a 
je rk: 
“I'm off for some place where the game fishes 
lurk; 
I’m blessed if this life should be made 
for work!”’ 
A really quite sensible thing. 


just 


So he left all his books and his letters and 
bills 
You'll agree, an excusable thing 
And took himself off to the woods and the 
hills 
A surely forgivable thing. 
He fished with some qualms when he thought 
of the bills 
And the papers and books 
the rills 
And the brooks, and the call of the woods and 
the hills! 
A quite understandable thing. 


but the joy of 


Now, he didn’t play hooky—oh, no, not at 
all!— 
’Twas a quite, oh, quite usual thing. 
And Johnny Jones did, as perhaps you 
recall, 
That quite inexcusable thing. 
But the spirit of vagrancy Johnny Jones 
had 
Was much the same spirit as that of his dad ; 
And I say there’s small choice between dad 
and the lad 


A truly heretical thing. James W. Foley. 


Pulled down his desk top, pushed his papers 
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HE latest Coward Catalog contains 

illustrations and descriptions of the 
famous Coward Shoe Family that will 
be interesting and helpful to you in 
selecting your next pair of Shoes. 


is the result of 50 years experience in 
making shoes that correct foot troubles 
by protecting and supporting the foot 
in a natural manner. 

The New Coward Catalog will be sent 
free on request. 


Mail Orders Filled 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) N. Y. City 
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. other $100 typewriter, if by 
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| Given YOU to keep as your own? Then by post 
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Grow your own Vegetables 
Cut down living expenses. Easy to save 
time, labor, and money by using 


Planet Jr Garden Tools 


This No. 16 Planet Jr will do all the cabels a 
tion in your garden in the t 
and best way Light but 
used by man, we 
New 72-page catalog fre 
S L Allen & Co 
Box 1205C Philadelphia 


easiest, q 
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Boys who know 


what they want don’t waste time 
W ondering where they are going 
to get it. They decide how they 
can get it—then go ahead. 


There are thousands of such 
boys who need bicycles, cameras, 
base ball outfits, phonographs 
everything that goes to make up a 
boy’s catalogue of necessities. If 
you are one of these— 


We will tell you how, in a few 
hours each week, you can earn 
money of your own, start an account 
in your local bank and at the same 
time win splendid prizes. Let us 
tell you how to go about it. Address 

Box 286, Sales Division 
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44 H. P Six—$1195 


Abundant Power— New Lines — Greater Comfort 









HE latest Abbott-Detroit 44 horsepower Six is The Abbott spring suspension is entirely new. 
one of America’s most beautiful and most powerful Jolts and jars are all absorbed, so that one may ride in 
motor cars. absolute comfort though completely relaxed. 


This six cylinder motor, for quick get-away, smooth Add to this—deep seat cushions of wonderful soft- 


flexibility and high speed is in a class by itself ness and you are made just as comfortable as though 


Whetl 4 high dj you were in your favorite easy chair at home. 
nether at low speed or hi speed, its operation _ 7 
, ; de , 8 E P P The new Abbott- Detroit is a large, seven 
1s always quiet and free from vibration. . . : 

passenger touring Car. It is completely equipped 


The long, low, pure streamline body is not with the best of everything. It lacks nothing. See 
marred by a single break or a sharp angle. The body it at once. Our dealers now have demonstrators. 
design is literally a composition of beautiful and Deliveries immediately. 
symmetrical curves. Catalogue on request. 


Built in Four Body Styles 


Seven Passenger Touring Car . ° - $1195 Four Passenger Motor Coach . , . $1495 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan . : . $1795 Two Passenger Speedster . ‘ , - $1195 


All Prices f. o. 6. Detroit 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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“Keep It Busy With A 
Robbins & Myers Motor” 


March 4, 1916 


“Get this, Jim: A machine out of service for repairs means a double 
loss — production loss and wage loss. The ‘always busy’ machine 
keeps overhead down and efficiency up. So see to it that every new 
machine is equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. Our records 
show that there’s mighty little time wasted on motor repairs where 


machines are equipped with Robbins & Myers Motors.’’ 


There you have the paramount reason for 
the popularity of Robbins & Myers Motors — 
they keep machines on the job. 


That is why the Factory Superintendent 
with production to sustain and reputation to 
maintain specihes Robbins & Myers Motors 
for his shop. 


The name Robbins & Myers, on any motor, 
whether I-40 or 25 horsepower, is a veritable 
guarantee of service. 


It represents 20 years’ successful experience 
in the making of motors for the home, shop, 


ofhice, store and factory. 


With this name as a guide any motor user 
can buy as expertly” as the technical engineer. 
It is more than a sign of service; it is a guarantee. 


To Manufacturers of Motor-Driven Machines: 


work out your motor problems. 


Every motor that bears the Robbins & Myers 
name must make good, or the manufacturers 
will. 


Robbins & Myers Motors are the choice of 
fifty thousand power users and makers of 
motor-driven devices. 


When buying any electric-driven machine 
you are assured of value and reliability if the 
name Robbins & Myers is on the motor. 


The fact that the manufacturer equips his 
machine with a Robbins & Myers Motor is a 
sure indication of the high quality of his 
product throughout. 


To manufacturers of such devices we will 
gladly submit sample motors for trial, and will 
quote on quantity lots. Special designs can be 
furnished adapted to any type of machine. 


Ask our engineers to help 
No obligation on your part. 


To Motor Users: Write for data on motors to suit your particular needs. 


To Dealers: 


Write for bulletins, prices and discounts. Also ask us to 


co-operate in helping you close big contracts. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia 


Boston 


Rochester Cleveland Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Akout Type “K” 
One of the Newer R & M Motors 
This is the latest of the Robbins & Myers Moto 
Induction Motor 
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Robbins & Myers Motors are made for operation on 
all commercial direct and alternating circuits. 
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The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 
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Nothing else can be used as a drink, food, soap, scour, bleach 
and medicine. No wonder the per capita use ot lemons is increas 
ing enormously — people are finding out how many things they are 
good for and how economical they are for all these uses 
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People are beginning to buy enough lemons 
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